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PRICE 25 CENTS. 
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1-16 Inch. 





1-14 Inch—Flax. 








3-32 Inch—Cockle. 





7-32 Inch—Wheat. 











¥% Inch—Oats and Corn. 





% Inch—Corn. 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF- ——$——__—_____—— 


Grain C leaning Machinery 


USED IN — 
Elevators, intividieiiai Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills, Ete. 


Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perforated 
Floor for Kilns used for Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all 
kinds and sizes made to order. We will RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat 
Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at Short Notice. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


ROLLING SCREENS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, SEEDS, ETC. 


























et ek 
ANY SIZE, COMPLETE, 
LIGHT With or Without 
OR HEAVY. SHAFT. 
eo Ee 


DIAMETERS—138 inch, 24 inch, 30 inch and 36 inch, by lengths to suit. Made entirely of iron, or iron and zinc. The SHELL. 
or CASE can have two or more sizes of perforation, and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. Screens 
furnished complete, as per cut. They are light, strong, durable and cheap. and can be made to any dimensions at short notice. 

















e Be we a ee se * 
DIAMETERS— 2 and 32 inches. LENGTHS—14 to 16 feet. 
ELAS ae ae ids \/ adie. 
WITH Z 
PERFORATED sitilniataal 
ZINC 
BOTTOMS Wire Cloth 
PAN AND THE 
sini HOLDING onium MOST OOMPLETE 
pndbocncaas SIEVES 
FAIRBANKS’ ‘tei 
Tester Scale, Site tame Pec 
$6.00. Set. 





4a For CLEANING FLAX SEED for shipping or sowing you will find our Reels have large capacity, and will make the seed 
as m@ar perfectly clean as it is possible to get it. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, STATING SIZE OR CAPACITY WANTED. 





¥% Inch. 
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Y% Inch—Wheat. 
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¥%x¥% Inch—Oval. 
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%x¥% Inch—Oval. 
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¥% Inch—Round. 








BRANCH OFFICE, 


100 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Compan 


Nos. 224 & 226 North Union St, CHICAGO, 
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Jonathan Mills Universal Flour Dresser 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING DEVICE 

% for Cleats Clean Bolting or Rebolting of All Grades 
of Flour. They cannot be beaten on any stock, and 
are being extensively adopted for THE ENTIRE \ 
BOLTING IN NEW MILLS. Finely designed [i 
ee oe and mechanically constructed. Slow speed. 



























Qccupics Small Space, # has [mmense fapacity. 











Por Price Lists, Sizes and Dimensions, send to the 


CUMMER ENGINE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. | 


GRADUAL REBUCTION MILLING 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ROUGH # NOTES, 


LOUIS H. GIBSON, 


* x * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 












































“Gradual Reduction Milling” is a book of 429 Pages, Illustrated by many 
Engravings and Diagrams. It is divided into Six Distinct 
Heads, as follows: 


First—The History and Development of Gradual Reduction Milling. Second—A Journey Through the Mill. 
Third—A Hundred Barrel Mill. Fourth—A Seventy Barrel Mill. Fifth—A Fifty Barrel Mill. 
Sixth—A Five Hundred Barrel Mill. 


>The Most Successful Rook of the Kind Fver Published. < 


PRICH $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 























Pent “for one year for $4.50. C. M. PALMER, Minneapolis. | | 

This Paper [8 « : 

Trinh HIMBALL & HATCH, | 3 ft 
wirn rz MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TRUNTED 7 





QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK GO.'S SPECIAL “MILLER” GUT INK ) 
=< | _ HINDERS 
Outside Press Work Solicited, and the st 




















Finest \Work = Northwest Guaranteed. | | aT 
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S. W. SERL 
-+>CRAIN< 
COMMISSION 


Room 45, Chamber of Commerce, 


G.W.VAN BaESEN & CO. 


ee Elevator D and Annex, Minneapolis, 
be oy | 1,000,000 bushels, and houses at 90 
n Minnesota & Dakota, wish all Millers 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


S. STRONG. 


STRONG & MILLER, 
(rain Healers, 


No. 8 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


H. MILLER. 


Reference Givens MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Milling Wheat a Specialty. 


and solicit their correspendence and — 
at either of their hotises at 


| ROGHESTER, MINNEAPOLIS OR DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 





MINNEAPOLIS. 


ELEVATORS: 
H. & D. and River Divisions 0., M. & St. P, Ry. 








BE. D. BOWEN & CO. 
(rain Sommission, 


Room 49 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


5. 8. LINTON & CO. 
Commission ER AlW Merchants, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH, MINN. 


Orders and Consignments Solicited. Grain Bought 
and Sold on Margins. 


H. W. PRATT. G. W. PORTER. C. H. MORTON. 


PRATT,PORTER & MORTON 
DEALERS IN GRAIN. 


Elevators on I. & M. and H. & D. Divisions C., M. & St. P. Railway 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Room 53 Chamber of Commerce, 





GRIFFITHS, MARSHALL & CO. 


Grain Commission, 


ROOMS 18 & 19 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


E. HOLMES & CO. 
(rain, Flour # Feed 








Commission#sMNerchants, 





GRIFFITHS, MARSHALL & CO. 


Grain Commission, 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Duluth, Minn. 





W. W. CAaRGILL. 


CARGILL BROS. 


(Successors to J. F. CARGILL) 
DEALERS IN GRAIN, 
ON THE ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILWAY 
Office, 57 and 58 Chamber of Oommerve, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


S. D. CARGILL. J. F. CARGILL, Mgr. 





ROOM 32, CORN EXOHANGE, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





Special attention given to orders for 


Milling Wheat. Chamber of Gommerce, 





FW, COMMONS & CO. 


Grain Commtission, 


WM. WATSON, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT 


AND BUILDER, 
No. 30 CORN EXCHANGE, 
MNINEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








J. H. COOLIDGE, President. 


A. C. BRUCE, Vice President. 


V. W. BAYLESS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


COOLIDGE FUEL AND SUPPLY COMPANY 





Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


WOOD & COAT 


Contractors and Dealers in 


¢ RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES, 





PILING, CEDAR POSTS, TAN BARE, Etc. 





Office, 3825 Hennepin Ave. 


, [Televhone 472-3.) WAT IN IN EA POLIS, MINN. 





LINKER & HAGAN, 


BROKERS, 


CRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 


Rooms 24-25 Corn Exchange, 


WM. LINKER & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


165 Drake Block, PES See Reneh 
ST. PAUL, - MINN. ae-Direct Wires to All Principal Markets. 


Jhe Mandan Roller Mill Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE STRONCEST 
PATENT ON THE MARKET. 


MAIN DAIS, :%:- DT. U.S. A 


BRAN DS: 
Gold Heart, e Silver Heart, e Red Heart, e Missouri. 
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SNIDER & HOLMES, PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of + - & * MILLS. AT. FRANKLIN. AND . HAMILTON, . OHIO 


NEARLY 1,000 DANGEROUS FIRES PUT OUT! 


of piss su 
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NO EXPLOSIVES. 






RENADE oon unr. vsen. 
SY 


NO CORRODING TINS. 


NO WASTED SOLUTION MAKES HOME SECURE. 


ary A 
F. L, BROOKS, Gen'l Agt. for Northwest, 307 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PRAY MANUFAC | 


MINNEHAPOLIS, 
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During the past year have built, equipped and satisfactorily started 
over 50 Flour Mills in the Northwest. 


WE REFER TO ANY OF THEM. * 











Millers projecting Improvements or desiring to Build, can be furnished with 









ANYTHING & FROM A FLOUR TRIER 10 A 5,000 BBL, COMPLETE ROLL ROLLER mill 
ne 


TOI icici iicice i ieich 


EMPLOYS THREE HUNDRED HANDS, DAY AND NIGHT. 


Employs only the most experienced and skillful workmen. Plant covers 350x175 feet 
in the very heart of the Milling District of Minneapolis. 


Ee WILL GCJARANTE The exact product of a Mill built by us from our: 
plans, and those figuring with us need have no fear of 


embarking on experimental Mill building, as they can have the exact work of their Mill guaranteed 
before a dollar’s worth of outlay is made * 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Mil 
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TURING COMP'NY 


MINNESOTA... 
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J Some of the Largest and The work of this Company 








Most Successful Mills can be seen in a thou- 
in Minneapolis were sand Mills in this 
Eauipe by Us. territory. 


& 


ey 


+ We Have Built More 
Elevators than any 
Other firm in the 





_| Besides the large amount 
of Flour Mill and Ele- 





vator work, we do an 





immense business in 





O. A. PRAY, President Pray Manufacturing Co. 


| 
| 
| | 
United States. | oren ml puiaiog 2 Minneapot ip 2087, and nee oon- Saw Mill Machinery. 
} 





business ever since. | 


Win we (laim, briefly is: pee 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PLANT IN THE WEST. 
THE MOST INTELLIGENT AND EFFICIENT WORKMEN. 
THE MOST SKILLFUL ENGINEERS. 
THE MOST RELIABLE siteiabaniiiiaasiat 


Complete, - Exact, - Reliable, - Successful, -and Prompt Work 


From the location of this Company, bling in the Northwest receive BENEFITS in 
Freight, in Promptness, in Emergencies, in Time and in Prices, which 
no competing establishment can offer. 




















We can produce any number of letters equally Office of PARK REGION ROLLER MILL, Alexandria, Minn. 
as satisfactory as the following: nino whaletgic aiid WH Malton © Proce, teas, 
Provisions, Grain, Etc. 
_ Messrs. Pray Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis. ALEXANDRIA, MINN., Dec. 14, 1885. 


GENTLEMEN: I desire to express to you my entire satisfaction with the manner in which you have performed your part of the 
contract for remodeling and refurnishing my mill. The work has been done in a very thorough and substantial manner. The capacity 
is fully 25 per cent in excess of the amount guaranteed. The ‘‘clean up” is good, and the quality of flour is unsurpassed. 

With kind regards, I am, gentlemen, Very truly yours, GEO. G. S. CAMPBELL. 


| Furnishing Establishment «: Northwest 
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[INTERIOR VIEW.] 


Largest and Finest Shoe House 


IN THE WEST. 





* FINE - SHOES - A- SPECIALTY, - 





249, 221, 223 NICOLLET AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ~ 








. BFFICE SIATIGNERY, 
Psipess ads, “Bill Note and Letter Heads, 
BE EE EE &E EE 
OLORED ») SHOW (ARDS 
> (LoRED LABELS. 
T. BARREL GRCULARS. 

ARGE (OLORED sYOSTERS. 
Cuts of Machinery Finely Executed. _& 


Orders for Photo-Engraving Taken. 
pend furSapples ae cei aics ) 




















irae ontracts at Apecial Figures. 
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(hristian’s Superlative. 





—ofo— 


J. A. CHRISTIAN. 

L. CHRISTIAN, 

F. R. PETTIT. 
PETTIT & ROBINSON CO. 


+—— &|p ——+ 


J. A. Christian & Go. 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 





Minneapols, - Minnesota. 


—_— 


J. J. Christian & (o's Rest. 


J.A.Ghristian & Go's Triple Bx. 
—— 


Christian’s Extra. 


























cmon tos be 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST DE OF FLOUR 


y ics ie ees | 


FROM 


Hard Spring Wheat. 


CAPACITY, 3,000 BARRELS PER DAY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF OUR 


BRANDS: 


Crown Roller Best, Big Gun, 
Emperor, Bakers’ Gem, 
Point Lookout, Harvest. 


GHRISTIAN, BROTHER & G0. 


Merchant Millers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 








(CROCKER, FISK & Ce. 


Merchant Millers. 





PROPRIETORS OF THE 








OR 





Minneapolis Mill. 








CAPACITY: 


1000 Barrels Per Day. 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING 


WELL KNOWN BRANDS: 





Crocker's Best, | Grand, Capstone. 





oe 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 





SULLIVAN#FARNHAM 


38 South Third Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TILAWS 


Low’s ArT TILEs. FLoor TILEs. 


Fire Place fjecorations 
GRATES. 


Northwestern Agents 
Peerless, Shaking and Dumping, 





iN 
wn iva SN 
1 Md ‘ab N Jackson's Heat-Soving ard Ventilating, 
Welli gton’s Rideau Fire Places. 


*~M AN TH LS< 


In Onyx, Marble, Marbleized Slate and Wood. 











The Funk hg Water Heater & Purifier, 


This Heater has been 
in successful use for 
over two years, and 
c f has never failed to - 
give perfect satisfac- 

P tion. It heats and de- 
livers feed water to 
the boiler at a tem- 
perature of 210 to 212 
degrees Fahrenheit, 
and frees it from im- 
purities, which settle 


| How Io You flo?) 


WISH YOU ALL A 


) MERRY CHRISTMAS| 


And a prosperous and happy 


NEW YEAR. 


I am the “Board of Trade Inspector,”’ 
and acknowledged by the Milling, Flour 
iif and Grain Trade generally, to be the 
i) leader of all the Samplers and Testers. Hi 
There are a few like me in all parts of 
the world. We arebeauties, and strong 
and good stuff.. Will come and stay 
with you, done up in Morocco Wrapper 
for $3.50; with Parisian view in handle, 
$4.50. Names engraved on my collar, }) 
0 Fancy Monograms, 50c extra. jf) 
ith Bolting Cloth Attachment, $5. 00. fi 
Yours for 365 days, ‘““THE INSPECTOR.’ | | 
For further particulars, and if you 

ij Want something nice in designs for our I 
| trades, write my friend 
} 





to the bottom, and can 
be removed by hand, 
as there is sufficient 
space between the 
flues. Keeps boilers 
clean, saves boiler re- 
pairs, saves fuel, and 
increases steaming ca- 
acity. Itis the only 
eater in which flue 
holes are flanged and 
mg «flues riveted therein, 
and consequently can 
not get leaky. It is 
durable and simple in 
construction, and is 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. For cir- 
culars with full de- 
scription, adddress 








H. J. DEAL, 


The Designer and Manufacturer, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Qo 





M. FUNK. La Crosse Steam Boiler Works, cor, 
Front and King streets, LA CROSSE WIS 
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ELIANCE WOKS 
~DW. P Ai | LLIS& 


MILWAUKEE»? WIS. %# | 
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Builders: Complete Roller Mills 








“THE ALLS SYSTEM 
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»Sole Manufacturers ot 


GRAYS PATENT 


Moiseless Roller Fills 














OVER 22,000 PAIRS IN USE, 





AND———— 











REYNOLDS’ IMPROVED 


=CORLISS+ENGINE« 


6oo Engines, Averaging over 200 H. P., now in Use. 








—— 








Send for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 








4-BREAK REDUCTION MACHINE. ee REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE. GRAY'S PATENT DOUBLE PURIFIER. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY * 7 





VOLUME XxX. } 
EXTRA NUMBER. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Holidays, 1885-6. 


§TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR, 
(INCLUDING HOLIDAY NUMBER, 





A BARREL OF FLOUR. 





HE wonderful pro- 
gress of the Unit- 
ed States is in no 
one item more 
thoroughly exem- 
plified than in the 
methods of raising 
and milling wheat, 
‘he great staple of 
the breadstuffs of 
the world. The 
capacity of this 
country to pro- 
duce the best of 
wheat and the fin- 
est flour was not in even a 
mild sense realized twenty- 
five years ago, and it may 
be questioned if the realization has come yet. Ten 
years ago a writer in a leading magazine showed be- 
ond question of mistake that the western limit of 
successful wheat raising was the Dakota boundary of 
Minnesota, and yet in 1884 the planted areain Dakota 
alone was 880,000 acres, with a crop of about 15,000,000 
bushels. The question of ability to produce wheat 
and produce it cheaply in this country is one that for 
many years to come will continue to occupy the atten- 
tion of practical agriculturists, and its only limit will 
be the market demand for the staple. Since this 
magazine writer so accurately defined the limits of the 
producing area, it has come to the knowledge of man 
that it is not safe to predict what cannot be grown 
upon any considerable portion of American soil. 

A century ago the hardy pioneer of the “Far West” 
was swamping roads in the forests of New York, and 
his half acre of wheat was ground to flour in a mill 
which was typical of his surroundings. A bushel of 
wheat was a “grist,” and, as a consequence of having 
raised it, cost a day of time and a good round toll to 
have it reduced to a mixture of flour, bran and mid- 
dlings, which the wire sieves of the housewife could 
only make about three grades of, two of which went to 
feed young chickens and “titman” pigs. Even when 
time had rolled around and the wilderness had 
given place to smiling fields, villages, towns and pros- 
perous cities, the same old mill made flour of wheat, 
and of about the same quality as that carried home 
by the pioneer. It was only with the discovery of new 
wheat fields that more perfect milling methods came. 
New blood and enterprise could not move the east 
out of the old ruts, so it came west and opened a new 
empire. 

Way up in the Red river country, the advance guard 
of civilization found vast fields which nature, with her 
titanic ice plow, had ground down and pulverized into 
a bed of the most perfect chemical proportions for the 
growth of hard wheat. Here the plow could be drawn 
for miles without meeting an obstacle of any kind, 
and here innumerable acres were added to an already 
large area of wheat land being tilled in the country. 
The question of low priced bread was to be settled 
here, and the shrewd agriculturist must have every 
labor saving appliance. Old methods were useless. 
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Gang plows took the place of the old single plow. 
The seeder followed the plow and perfect machinery 
placed just enough of seed in the fertile soil to pro- 
duce the best results. When the season had grown 
and ripened the grain, a harvester that cut, bound 
and carried the sheaves to the shocker succeeded the 
plow. Twelve or fifteen acres a day must be cut and 
secured by two or three men with teams and machin- 
ery. Then came the huge steam thresher, which 
turned out in ten hours what would have formerly 
cost the labor of two hundred men armed with fails. 
From the thresher to the railroad elevator the grain 
was taken by wagon and the farmer had marketed his 
crop. Between this new farmer and the busy millions 
who would eat of his produce were long lines of rail- 
ways and water conveyances to take toll, and he must 
produce largely and cheaply. For his profit it was 
necessary to ship only that part of his crop needed for 
consumption at the far away market. 

The flouring mill became necessary to him. Not 
the old mill, which mixed flour and chicken feed in 
one sack or barrel, but one that should produce the 
most flour possible to be made froma bushel of wheat, 
of the very best quality, and at the lowest cost price. 
Scattered all through this wheat region, Nature had 
planted great stores of power in shape of waterfalls. 
These were harnessed as covering one great require- 
ment of our modern agriculturist. Mills were built. 
Great elevators were erected to store the grain, and 
the genius of America was appealed to for the produc- 
tion of the most perfect machinery in the world. And 
that genius responded. It took the grain from the 
elevator, passed it through a scouring machine which 
removed every piece of foreign matter and polished 
every grain of dust from each berry. Then it fed it 
down between rollers which crushed the grain, into 
the scalpers which tore off the husk and blew it away, 
between yet other rollers and through other purifiers, 
on and on through repetitions of the same process, 
and at each step taking out a separate and perfect 
grade of flour, until what was left would prove starva- 
tion chicken feed. The perfect work was done and 
one other condition fulfilled. But there was another 
thing necessary—great aggregation of milling capacity 
under one practical management, so that the cost 
might be low. Nature had provided a place for this 
also, and capital and enterprise were on hand to un- 
dertake the work. The greatest water power in the 
world was harnessed to the largest and most costly 
milling plants, and flour produced that not only sup- 
plied the wants of the United States, but was forced 
into competition with the best and cheapest of the 
Old World. 

Thus far I have dealt in generalities. Now I shall 
show what the northwestern farmer has done, how he 
has revolutionized wheat raising, how he has been met 
by the miller, who has made the product of his wheat 
the best in the world, and what the miller has been 
able to produce and market in a single year in a young 
city which has put forth giant efforts to keep pace 
with the demands of the great granary which has 
poured its golden streams into the hoppers of her mills. 

Ten years ago a leading writer pointed to the fact 
of the production of 600,000 barrels of flour as most 
marvelous in illustrating the power of the Falls of St. 








Anthony, and of the marketing of less than 4,000,000 
bushels of wheat as having a perceptible effect upon 
the markets of the world. When he hadexhausted his 
imagination as to the future, he never approached the 
figures of the first six months of 1885, when there 
were 13,290,020 bushels of wheat marketed in Minne- 
apolis and 2,530,000 barrels of flour shipped from the 
city. In the three weeks ending November 6th of this 
year, the wheat receipts were over 4,700,000 bushels, 
greater by several hundred thousand than the receipts 
of the whole year that soastonished that writer. The 
amount of wheat milled here during the crop year 
of 1884-’85 was 4,000,000 bushels in excess of the en- 
tire amount marketed at Chicago, a city which claims 
to dictate the markets of the world (after news has 
been received from Minneapolis), and here was mar- 
keted nearly 9,000,000 bushels more wheat than in 
Chicago. Outside of mill elevators there is a storage 
capacity of nearly 7,000,000 bushels of wheat in this 
city, and yet this capacity has proven entirely inade- 
quate during the past few months. At one time dur- 
ing the month of October nearly 2,000 loaded cars 
stood on the tracks awaiting a chance to unload, and 
that when the mills were eating up the contents of the 
elevators at the rate of nearly 150,000 bushels per 
day. This, of course, shows the tendency toward 
Minneapolis as a market. Of the shipments from 
this point, no considerable amount goes to other mar- 
kets, and such as does go is made up of lowand mixed 
grades which fail to meet the requirements of the 
millers. Of the high grade wheat shipped, at least 
ninety-five per cent goes to mills in this state, Iowa, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Missouri, where it is 
unloaded into mill elevators. 

In spite of the fact that Minnesota has established 
the reputation all over the world of producing the 
very best of wheat and milling the highest grades of 
flour, there are many people who imagine that the mill- 
ing business and raising of wheat has reached a climax, 
and from year to year they watch the growth of the 
milling plant and the added acres with fear and trem- 
bling. They can not realize that a plant capable of 
producing 33,000 barrels of flour every twenty-four 
hours of *he year is a godsend to hungry humanity, 
bothin this country and abroad ; nor can they compre- 
hend that the cheapening of this vast product does 
not mean financial disaster to the men who have en- 
gaged their brains and money therein. New methods 
and the systematic useof large capital have been the 
great factors in reducing prices, but the increase of 
product from the same labor has left the laborer his 
profit in both instances. 

During the crop year ending September Ist, the 
wheat receipts were 32,030,160 bushels, of which 26,- 
000,000 were made into nearly 6,000,000 barrels of 
flour. From November 1, 1884, until October 1, 
1885, the wheat receipts were 33,930,460 bushels, fall- 
ing only about 2,000,000 bushels short of last year’s 
receipts in New York, and being 10,000,000 bushels 
in excess of Chicago receipts for the same period. 

To the west extend the wheat fields of Dakota which 
have been entirely developed within ten years, and 
on which the yield this year was 22,000,000 bushels, 
being but 16,000,000 less than the yield of Minnesota 
last year, when the crop was the largest and best ever 
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known here, as well as the largest grown by any state. 
It is safe to say that the product of 1885 for the two 
commonwealths exceeded 48,000,000 bushels, of which 
35,000,000 or more will find a market in Minneapolis 
and the major portion be used by the mills. 

The growth of the milling business has been one of 
the marvels of the age, though in reality no more won- 
derful thanthe development made in the northwestern 
wilderness by our modern farmer, because it was the 
outgrowth of the farmer’s work. If prophecy were 
allowable in this age, who would dare predict the 
future of milling in Minnesota and Dakota, when he 
took into consideration the vast empire of wheat lands 
yet virgin to the plow? This is but the beginning, 
and the writer of 1895 will find as wonderful a scale 
of development for the decade, as does the present 
writer for the one just past, and still no heavy drain 
will have been made upon the resources of the wheat 
lands of the northwest. In 1876 only 5,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat found market in Minneapolis, and but 
1,000,000 barrels of flour were made, yet the good peo- 
ple of the city felt that it was a most remarkable rec- 
ord. Follow down the years and see the figures roll 
up—seven, ten, sixteen and on up to thirty-three were 
the numerals necessary to show the receipts in mill- 
ions, while the growth was equally steady in flour pro- 
duction figures. 

In the year 1878 commenced the direct export of 
flour to the countries of the Old World. It did not 
take long to convince London bakers of the value of 
flour made from Minnesotahard wheat, and the 150,- 
ooo barrels exported that year has grown to an export 
of more than 2,000,000 barrels per annum. 

It is almost an axiom of the day that the power of a 
city as a commercial factor in civilization depends up- 
on transportation facilities, and that Minneapolis has 
become such a factor goes without saying. But the 
great lever that turned railways here was the demand 
of the mills tobe supplied with wheat and to have the 
flour product carried away. In itself here was a 
traffic sufficient to justify every east and west trunk 
line in the country in seeking a Minneapolis connec- 
tion. The miller alone could add or subtract per- 
centages on railway dividend day, and he must be 
reached. Practically the city to-day has nineteen 
lines of railway, and the transportation matter is only 
subject to such changes as active competition may 
give it, or rate wars may temporarily make. Direct 
lines reach the lakes at several points, and every ben- 
efit of water transportation is now as well assured to 
the general merchant or business man as it would be 
at Chicago. Again the miller has been the great fac- 
tor in opening new fields to civilization and making a 
great market for every manufactured piece of goods 
known to the trade. In and around this, the milling 
centre of the world, have grown manufactures, great 
jobbing interests and a wide and paying field for the 
retail dealer. The influence has been not only to 
open new sections, build new towns and establish 
new trade, but to cause those already established to 
thrive and prosper in rapid increase. If he who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before is a benefactor of humanity, what can we 
say of the man who causes wheat to grow where no 
wheat grew before, who finds employment for human 
hands where labor was never before needed, who re- 
places wigwams with modern houses, and turns the 
great, wasting powers of nature to toil, that his fellow 
man may eat of good and cheap bread. 

The history of the development of the wheat region 
is the apotheosis of industry; nothing has grown out 
of luck. With a rugged climate and long winters, it 
has permitted no man to trust to chance and succeed 
in any enterprise. The result has justified the en- 
deavor, and labor has always met its reward, but to 
the lazy speculator who depended upon nature to sus- 
pend her laws, or upon Divine Providence to send 
him a “streak of luck,” has come disaster every time. 

The average citizen of Minneapolis is devoid of that 
poetical nature which can feast upon the power and 
beauty of St. Anthony Falls and forget the dinner 
hour. On the contrary, he is constantly “sizing up” 
the water that runs to waste over the ugly apron he 
has built to protect his beloved water power, and deep 





schemes to utilize it fill his brain. There is a poetical 
vein in him, but it does not allow of interference with 
business. He is musically inclined, too, but the 
chimes of the hammer and the long drawn notes of 
the hand saw always find a responsive chord in 
his soul, which German or Italian opera can not 
vibrate. He*is not satisfied with having the most 
ample and effective water power in the world, and be- 
ing credited with the largest and best flour output, 
but he aims at the largest bank account, the finest 
residence, the fastest horses, the highest grade cattle, 
the most stupendous business blocks, the most pala- 
tial hotels, and, in short, at the front rank in every- 
thing. The Minneapolis miller wants the earth, and 
it begins to look as though he would eventually get it. 
He came up here and started business with spring 
wheat for his stock hoppers, knowing that when made 
into flour it would not bring within three dollars a 
barrel as much as flour made of winter wheat. Chem- 
ists told him that hard spring wheat was the best, and 
that settled it. He spent five years and a few millions 
of dollars and had his patent flour in all the markets 
of the country and selling at a dollar a barrel more 
than could be obtained for the best winter wheat flour 
on earth. Most men would have been satisfied, but 
not he. He made flour that became the criterion of 
the civilized world for strength and purity, and then he 
laid tribute on the effete monarchies of Europe which 
desired good bread. He encouraged his farmer friend 
to grow the most perfect berry that ever ripened into 
wheat, then milled it into flour which would have 
tempted Ceres to turn cook, packed it into bags, each 
containing a small library of information for the inex- 
perienced, and shipped it to the crowned heads of the 
Old World. 

The pioneer agriculturist is as enterprising as his 
compeer, the miller. He walks forth into the wilder- 
ness with a rifle in one hand and with the other ex- 
tended for a land grant. He is not solely and purely 
a farmer—he may be a miller or a builder of railroads. 
He wants all the land in sight and what adjoins him 
on the south. Lightning rod men and patent right 
peddlers do not find an easy victim in him. He has 
had his faculties sharpened in his struggle to produce 
twenty-five bushels to the acre, and woe be to the 
trader who meets him and cannot stack up an equal 
yield. He proves the utter unreliability of the old 
saying that a great wheat country is a country of great 
poverty. He is thrift personified, and points to thriv- 
ing towns, villages and cities as the result of his thrift. 
His best friend is the miller, but you will never be 
able to get him to own it, even when Minneapolis pays 
ten cents a bushel more for his wheat than he could 
get anywhere else. You suggest that the miller has 
made a market for him at home, and he will ask you 
what he set the miller up in business for, except to 
create a market. Yet if pushed to it he would mort- 
gage his farm to keep the miller from serious suffer- 
ing. This farmer is as far from the farmer of the poets 
as can well be imagined. He has made a new coun- 
try and made it by new methods. He has developed 
his farm and made money while the older sections of 
the country have been paralyzed by prices so low as 
to render farming unprofitable. He has met all the 
conditions of a low market for his produce, and while 
making small profits, has cheapened food for the rest 
of the world by adding to the supply. He has not 
confined himself to wheat raising, either, but has di- 
versified his industries so that his cattle and horses 
have became as noted as his grain. And he takes 
great pride in the cities which have grown up in his 
domain. Especially has he pride in Minneapolis. As 
in years gone by the Illinois farmer used to make a 
trip once a year to see his Chicago metropolis, so the 
northwestern farmer now wants to come to Minneap- 
olis once or twice a year and wander among the busy 
scenes of Ais metropolis. He feels a deep interest in 
the big mills which depend upon him for supplies, and 
he wants to see what his machine maker is getting out 
in the way of improved labor saving appliances, while 
he is not above sizing up the contents of the stores 
and shops which supply so many of the necessities and 
comforts of his household. 

This article is open to the just criticism of being 


rambling, hence it will not be out of place to close it 
with a few mathematical calculations and compari- 
sons. Take the annual flour product alone of the 
mills of Minneapolis, and it will load sufficient cars 
to completely fill 210 miles of track, if the necessary 
motive power was added to the train; while if we add 
the millstuff, it would string out the train about eighty 
miles more. The average yield of a barrel of flour is 
250 loaves of bread, so that the flour product, made 
into bread, would aggregate 1,500,000,000 loaves, or 
about twenty-two loaves each for every man, wothan 
and child in the United States. If the flour was all 
in barrels, lashed end to end, it would make a flotilla 
reaching nearly from Minneapolis to the gulf, by way 
of the Mississippi river, or it could be used, standing 
on end, to fence in the state of Iowa and most of 
Nebraska. Incidentally, the coopers of Minneapolis 
make over 3,000 miles of flour barrels each year, The 
wheat marketed here would fill 55,000 cars, which, 
with the engines necessary to haul them, would oc- 
cupy about 420 miles of track. This traffic demands 
an elevator capacity of 8,000,000 bushels and then fre- 
quently crowds the bins beyond accommodation. It has 
made business for banks with $6,000,000 of capital and 
$10,000,000 of deposits, and during busy seasons has 
been compelled to go to other cities for banking facil- 
ities and assistance. It has been the one great 
substantial aid to the growth of Minneapolis to a 
population of 130,000 people. The milling interest of 
this city has been the patron of invention and has 
produced the most perfect of machinery. It has de- 
veloped and extended domestic and foreign markets 
and made Minneapolis the milling centre of the world, 
located at the gateway of the richest and most pro- 
ductive wheat country known to man. 
G. E. Hathway. 





THE NERVOUS “BULL.” 





R. Somerset Parker 
was not a strong 
minded, bold 
man ; thatistosay 
he was not bold, 
as a speculator; 
physically he was 
strong asa horse, 
but his tempera- 
ment was so nerv- 
ous that in mat- 
ters of risk or 
chance he was a 
very baby. I remember once seeing him engaged in 
a match at billiards. “Five hundred up for a five 
pound note” was the wager, and the match took place 
at a highly respectable hotel in the neighborhood of 
Mr. Parker’s house, which was situated in a pleasant 
country district, about 20 miles from London. Mr. 
Parker was a middle aged man, his opponent an old 
man, and one with a favorable idea of his own prowess 
at billiards in particular. One fine day Mr. Parker 
so far forgot his habitual nervousness as to accept a 
challenge from his elderly friend to play a match—soo 
up—even—for a five pound note. The match was to 
come off within a week, and during that period our 
friend Parker worked himself up into such a pitch of 
nervous excitement as to cause some alarm in the 
domestic circle, where his gambling propensities were 
so far unknown. The eventful evening came at last, 
and in presence of a host of friends the game com- 
menced. Mr. P. through sheer nervousness missed 
many an easy stroke, so that his opponent, who was 
really a far worse player, kept many points. ahead. 
However, in due time the marker called “49o—all,” 
amid a scene of great excitement, and after a prodig- 
ious fluke on the part of the elderly gentleman, which 
nearly sent our friend into a fit, and as it was, rendered 
him incapable of holding acue. Very soon, however, 
the game was called 497 to 499 in favor of Parker, who 
was then laboring under such painful excitement that 
he was literally wet from perspiration, which stood in 
big drops on his face, while he was shaking like a 
leaf. Having an easy carom to make, the game was 








considered “all over ;” the balls were quite close to- 
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gether, so it was virtually impossible to miss the car- 
om ; but our friend was so agitated that after several 
vain attempts to keep his cue quiet, he made a wild 
plunge ; struck his ball and the cloth simultaneously ; 
missed the shot ; sent his own ball into the eye of an 
inoffensive old gentleman who was intently watching 
the stroke ; and lost the game by one point. Result: 
two inches of cloth ripped up; old gentleman’s eye 
injured, and friend Parker £7 2s out of pocket; viz, 
£5 to his opponent and £2 2s for a new cloth. 

Mr. Somerset Parker was therefore not a bold, 
practiced speculator. Nevertheless it so happened 
that he astonished himself by entering into a specula- 
tion on a large scale. He was a man in easy circum- 
stances, with a fair balance at his banker’s ; nota large 
balance, but one large enough to enable him to be 
called a gentleman of independent means. As luck 
would have it, his friend Jones was engaged in the corn 
trade in London. Meeting him at a dinner party one 
evening, Jones remarked, in the course of conversa- 
tion, that one of his clients had made over £10,000 
in less than three months by speculation in wheat. 

“Ah!” said Parker; “that sort of thing would just 
suit me; I have a little money lying idle, and should 
not object to doubling it.” 

“Nothing easier,” replied Jones; “I will give you 
the tip when to buy, and then you simply buy and 
wait for the rise.” 

It was not long after this—about a month—during 
which time our friend had been continually thinking 
of that £10,o0o—that he received the following letter 


from Jones: 
MARK LANE, London, July 1, 18—. 


My Dear Parker: Now is your time for a little 
speculation in wheat; prices must go up, because the 
crops are almost a total failure all over the world. I 
can buy 4,000 qrs of red winter wheat at 45s—which 
is dirt cheap; and I guarantee that it will be worth 
50s within a fortnight, and 55s within a month. Do 
not delay, but leave all to me, and reply by return of 
post. Yours, E. JONEs. 

To Somerset Parker, Esq. 

Mr. Parker adroitly concealed this letter up his 
sleeve during breakfast, though it might have been 
remarked that some show of trepidation accompanied 
the fea,t and at the expiration of the meal he returned 
to his writing room, and replied to Jones as follows : 

SOMERSET HOUSE, Mudham-cum-Slush, 
July 2, 18—. 

My Dear Fones: Yours received with thanks; are 
you sure it is all right? If so, buy the 4,000 qrs of 
red winter for my account, and keep me duly advised 
as to the movements of the market. If on considera- 
tion you think it not safe, cancel this, but keep all 
dark. Yours, S. PARKER. 

To E. Jones, Esq., London. 

This letter our friend kept in his pocket some hours 
before he decided to post it, but finally he screwed up 
his courage to the necessary point, told Mrs. P. that 
he was going out for a stroll before dinner, and sought 
the village post office. Arrived there he hovered 
around the post office like a thief around a jeweler’s 
store, unable to make up his mind whattodo. Twice 
he held the letter in the very jaws of the post office 
box ; twice he drew it back, determined not to risk it. 
Finally, however, he let the letter fall into the box 
with a supreme effort of will; but the very act, and 
the sound of the letter falling into the box brought his 
“heart into his mouth,” as the saying goes, and he had 
no sooner done the deed that he felt like a guilty 
thief; he broke out into a cold sweat, and in an agi- 
tated state walked up and down in front of the post 
office, every now and again making up his mind to 
demand his letter back again, and as often breaking 
down in his resolution when he reached the door ot 
the post office. Finally, and when the village police- 
man seemed to be eyeing him with suspicion, he 
turned his steps homeward. 

That evening Mr. Somerset Parker could eat very 
little dinner, his appetite was gone and his mind was 
engrossed with that “4,000 qrs of red winter.” Vainly 
he endeavored to reckon up his loss on the “deal,” if 
prices went down Is per qr, and the bare thought of a 
drop of 2s per qr made him almost sick. He wan- 





dered restlessly about the house irritated and disturbed 
frequently by little jars of the domestic machinery, 
which, nervous as he was, had never troubled him 


before. 
“Bad weather for the crops is sure to have an effect 


on prices,” said he’ to himself after dinner; “I’ll go 
and see how the glass is.” 

The glass was rising, and in a very aggravating 
manner was pointing to fine weather. He cursed that 
barometer with a mild curse; told his wife that bar- 
ometrical observations were a delusion and a snare; 
severely reprimanded her for presuming to disagree 
with him on the subject—and went to bed. 

But sweet refreshing sleep was not for Mr. Somerset 
Parker. He tossed and rolled for hours, unable to 
compose his excited -brain. That 4,000 qrs of red 
winter was on his mind, and he could not get rid of 
it; it was a nightmare of the worst possible type for 
our friend that night. And the complex calculations 
he made, pro and con, would have puzzled a judge. 
Finally he dropped off into an uneasy slumber, after 
having dreamed that prices had suddenly gone down 
Ios per quarter. 

Early the next morning Mrs. P. awoke her lord and 
master with the inquiry as to how he thought the 
weather was likely to be that day. “I'll take 50s— 
nothing less,” said he in a semi-conscious state. 

“What?” said Mrs. P., utterly bewildered. 

“Eh! what’s that you say?” said Mr. P., rising, now 
thoroughly awake. 

“Oh! I only asked your opinion about the weather 
to-day, because I do hope it will keep fine for our 
garden party to-morrow,” said his spouse sweetly. 

“Hang the weather! how can I tell?” was the un- 
gracious reply. “Very wet I hope.” 

“Very wet!” screamed Mrs. P. “Oh, you monster! 
May I ask why you hope so?” This with a sarcasm 
peculiar to a woman who has set her mind on showing 
her neighbors how to give a garden party in style. 

“Because it will do the crops good,” said Mr. P., 
without the semblance of a blush of shame. 

At the breakfast table Mrs. P. was quiet, not to say 
depressed, because of her husband’s unwonted harsh- 
ness toward her. He, poor man, was letting his coffee 
cool while he pondered over the following letter from 


Jones : 
MARK LANE, London, July 3, 18—. 


My Dear Parker: According to your instructions I 
have bought for your account, 4,000 qrs of red winter 
wheat, for August and September shipment, at 45s 
per 480 lbs A. T. I bought this early this morning, 
fearing a rise in prices; but the weather has unfortu- 
nately been so fine during the day, that some people 
were this evening foolish enough to offer to take 44s. 
I advise you, however, to hold on, and do not be 
alarmed at this temporary drop in prices; they must 
recover. What shall I hold for, 47s 6d or 50s? Await- 
ing your instructions, 

I am, dear sir, your truly, 
To S. Parker, Esq., E. JONES. 
Somerset House, Mudham-cum-Slush. 

Mr. P.’s coffee was cold; Mrs. P. was almost in 
tears at the unusual behavior of her husband; the sun 
would persist in shining brightly, and Mr. P. was 
nearly crazy over his “deal.” The hieroglyphics, A. 
T., puzzled him, and he wondered why two months, 
August and September, were required to ship 4,000 
quarters of wheat. Something must be wrong, he 
thought, and he cursed his own folly and Jones’ stu- 
pidity in giving 45s for what he could have got for 44s. 
The weather, too, was unbearable in its beauty; it 
was mocking him. 

Mrs. P. heaved a deep sigh and said : 

“Summy, dear, aren’t you well?” 

“Well? Yes. Why?” 

“Oh! I thought you looked ——” 

“You thought! You are always thinking something 
unpleasant.” i 

Mrs. P. was left weeping and our, poor friend sought 
the solitude of his writing room ina frame of mind 
difficult to describe. Bye and bye, however, he cooled 
down somewhat, and wrote a letter to Jones, address- 
ing him as “Sir,” instead of the familiar “My Dear 
Jones,” and demanded an explanation of “A. T.” 





Also what was meant by Aug. and Sept. shipment, 
was not one month enough? he wanted to know. He 
likewise informed Jones that he would sell out at 45s 
if he could get it. 

Having written this letter he felt a little better, and 
immediately went out to post it. On his way home, 
after a rather long walk, he noted with glee that the 
sky was becoming cloudy, and that there were evident 
signs of rain. His spirits rose at once, and he bared 
his head in order the quicker to feel the first drops of 
rain. Very soon the rain came down in earnest, and 
the thunder cracked and roared, loud enough to suit 
the heaviest loaded “bull” in creation. Mr. P. had 
no umbrella, and he was soon wet through; but he 
was entirely oblivious of this; he was calculating the 
effect of the rain on the price of wheat. In this hap- 
pier frame of mind he reached home, to be met at the 
door by his faithful spouse, who said : 

“Summy, my own, you'll catch your death of cold. 
How wet you are.” 

Her own’s reply was to throw his arms around her 
neck, and affectionately kiss her, murmuring : 

“TI was a brute this morning, was I not?” 

Mrs. P. wept tears of joy, and Mr. P. went up stairs 
to change his wet clothes. When he reached his 
dressing room he began to calculate anew what the 
rise in prices would be owing to this storm. Sud- 
denly a thought flashed across his mind. What had 
he just written to Jones? “Sell out at 45s if you can 
get it.” Such a price was preposterous now. Out he 
went, without hat or umbrella, in the pelting rain, and 
Mrs. P. caught sight of “her own” rushing madly down 
the footpath, bare headed, like one bereft of his 
senses. Mrs. P. fainted, and resolutely refused to be 
brought to. 

Meanwhile our friend had reached the post office, 
more like an escaped lunatic than a respectable coun- 
try gentleman. 

“Give me a te.egraph form,” shouted he. 

Having obtained a form he wrote the following 
message : 

From S. Parker to E. F ones: 

“Heavy rain here—destroyed all the crops. Cancel 
my letter of this morning. Have raised my price to 
fifty-five shillings, get as much more as possible.” 

Having thus eased his mind, Mr. Parker returned 
homeward and gradually cooled down. The rain too 
began to desist, and before he reached home had 
finally ceased. Mr. Parker’s spirits fell accordingly, 
and his wife’s tearful greeting was wasted upon him. 

Mrs. Parker recovered immediately, and vowed she 
would call in the family doctor in the morning. The 
next morning came, and with it a letter from Jones, 


as follows: 
MARK LANE, London, July 5, 18—. 


My Dear Parker: 1am ata loss to understand the 
purport of your telegram of yesterday’s date. The 
weather here is fine, after a slight shower, and buyers 
are offering only 43s for red winter for Aug. and Sept. 
shipment. Should advise you toclear out on this deal 
and try another later on. 

Yours truly, 

To S. Parker, Esq. 

“Sell out at 43s,” groaned Mr. P.; “£400 loss in 
three days; monstrous! Oh! what a fool I was to 
trust that man Jones.” 

The weather now was simply magnificent; the 
thunder of the previous day had cleared the air and 
the sun was shining brightly. A brilliantly blue sky 
precluded hope of storms, at least for some time to 
come. So Mr. P.’s spirits sank, while those of the 
partner of his bosom rose in joyful anticipation of a 
fine afternoon and evening for the garden party. 


E. JONEs. 


“Summy, my own,” said she, “what a lovely day 
after the rain; we.shall have quite an enjoyable party, 
shall we not ?” 

Mr. P. was incapable of answering just then; he 
was in a fever of torment; and his brain was bewil- 
dered in the endeavor to solve the problem, “should 
he sell out at 43s or not ?” 

His spouse did not seem to notice his agitation ; so 
she playfully rattled on: 

“You won’t forget, Summy, that you have to take 
the Rector’s wife in to supper, will you?” 
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HINKLE, GREENLEAP & Co, HART, BRADLEY & Go. 
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Use Less Flour, More Water, and knead it longer Ba aa 
and more thoroughly. net 


HINKLE, GREENLEAF & GO, Bradstreet, Thurber & Co 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S. A. 513, 515, 517 Nicollet Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The L. €. Porter Milling Company MUIR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 7 FOUNDERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











<——DEALERS IN——3; 


Grain, Coal, Salt, and Milling Wheat 


THROUGH MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, and 


lV: ERCHANT * MILLERS LIGHT CASTINGS,— :;;—-FURNACES, 
pene Teen ffotumuia” and “Apex” Anti-Friction Door Hangers, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION given to selecting and grading the best Milling Wheat * ~ 
grown, direct from the producer through our thirty grain warehouse ot eae a 
stations, and shippers of grain, and Filling Milling Orders. 


k OUR SPECIALTY IS + 








STOVES, RANGES, REGISTERS, ETC. 








Milling a grade of Flour that has no equal for its quantity and quality of Gluten. 
The nutritious substance it contains. For the high grinding granulation and 
purity. For the strength to hold moisture in bread longer. For the rich, 


creamy, bright flour appearance. For the value the consumer will obtain in 334 H 1 A MINNEAPOLIS MINN 

baking, to satisfy the appetite and want for consumption best. It has proved ennepin Ve., = * 

this in every test made. We guarantee all this, and solicit a trial be made. : : 
Correspondence and trial orders shall have our best attention. xc cance xc laeatan 


BLANTON, WATSON & CO. PRAIRIE MILLS COMPANY, 


PERHAM, MINNESOTA. 


ARCADE # MILLS ecaracity, 300 barrets PER DAY 


Manufacturers and Shippers of 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
' -E LOU R« 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
* . p FROM MINNESOTA HARD WHEAT. 
High Grade Winter Wheat Patent and Straight Flours. FREDERIC CLAYDON, Secretary. 


Minneapolis, corner of Washington and Second 
BIG BOSTON Aves. South. The Largest Clothing, Furnishing 
Goods, Hat, Cap and Fur Store in the Northwest. 
Goods sent by express to all parts of the country subject to approval, and if not satis- 
factory to be returned at our expense. Send for our Price List and Rules for Self 


Measurement. All lines at Wholesale as well as Retail. Washington and 2d Aves. S. 


Office, First Floor Kasota Building, 
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“D—n the rector, his wife, and everything and 
everybody,” was the dreadfully unorthodox reply of 
Mr. P. as he got up and left the rrom. 

I have, on the best of authority, viz, that of the 
Rector’s wife, who had it from Mrs. P., that but for 
the salutary influence of the approaching garden party 
Mrs. P. would have fainted there and then. As it 
was, she mentally resolved to Jose no time in calling in 
the doctor after the garden party was over, for she 
felt sure that something was wrong with her Summy. 

The afternoon came and with it the visitors to the 
garden party. Somerset House had very nice gardens 
and grounds attached to it; and on this occasion they 
presented a very beautiful appearance, with the nice 
cool-looking refreshment tent on the lawn, and the 
flowers in bloom in the well laid out beds. The only 
thing wanting was the presence of Mr. P. He, poor 
man, had locked himself up in his own private den, 
and nothing could be brought to persuade him to 
leave it. Vainly did he endeavor to to decide whether 
to “sell out” or “hold on.” Visions of further losses 
would persist in obtruding themselves upon his dis- 
ordered mind, and he was beginning to feel quite ill 
from the excessive excitement. Toward six o’clock 
in the evening he looked, in an absent-minded man- 
ner, out into the garden; to his unbounded delight he 
found that it was beginning to rain; the sky was black, 
and there seemed to be “more thunder about,” a cir- 
cumstance which was causing the visitors to hasten 
indoors. His spirits rose rapidly; he felt like another 
man entirely. Rushing out of the room he met the 
Rector’s wife hurrying in for shelter from the impend- 
ing storm. 

“How do you, Mr. Parker,” said that lady sweetly. 
“1 am sorrry to hear that you have such a bad head- 
ache.” 

(Mrs. P. had informed all her guests that her poor, 
dear husband was suffering from one of his dreadful 
headaches—and thus found a gratuitous excuse for 
his absence.) 

“Headache ?” was Mr. P.’s cheerful response. 
dear, no. I never felt better.” 

Mrs. P. was just behind, and heard her husband’s 
words. She felt ready to sink into the earth, as the 
Rector’s wife looked at her in grave astonishment. 
“Everything seems to combine to render me misera- 
ble,” thought poor Mrs. P. 


It was resolved to have an early supper, so that very 
soon the party sat down to a well laden table. The 
rain by this time was coming down with a steady reg- 
ularity, which betokened a continuance of it, and the 
master of the house was in high spirits. Every hour 
of this, thought he, adds five shillings to my profits. 


“Oh, 


“Bad weather for the crops,” said the rector, after 
supper. 

“Do you think so?” said Mr. P., with an ill-con- 
cealed innocency. 

“It seems to me that we are going to have a very 
wet period,” said the rector. “I am something of a 
weather prophet, and study meteorology; the equi- 
noctial period led me to expect a wet July and August, 
and I think we shall have them.” 

Mr. P. could have hugged his reverend friend for 
these words. His face cleared, and an involuntary 
smile of delight overspread it. The prospect of 
making 50s for his wheat seemed to be positively 
certain; his excitement was getting very difficult to 
conceal. 

“And do you think that a wet July will have any in- 
fluence on the price of wheat?” he asked. 


“That entirely depends upon those wicked men who 
gamble on wheat; when it rains they buy up all the 
wheat available and so starve the poor laboring man 
by holding for very high prices. Such men deserve 
to be imprisoned, in my opinion,” replied the worthy 
clergyman, waxing warm. “I quite expect to see 
wheat at 60s the quarter.” 

“Really,” said Mr. P., “what a shocking thing.” 

Then suddenly recollecting something, he said to 
his friends : 

“Pray excuse me for a moment—I have forgotten 
something which I must see to.” 

To rush to his writing room and dash off the follow- 





ing telegram to Jones, was the work of a very few 
minutes. 

From S. Parker to E. Fones, Mark Lane: 

“I -have decided to hold out for 50s; keep me reg- 
ularly informed about prices. Heavy rains here, do- 
ing enormous damage to the crops.” 


Handing this to the man-of-all-work, he instructed 
him to dispatch it at once. Then having noted with 
joy that the rain was coming down worse than ever, 
he returned in the best of humor to his friends in the 
drawing room. 

Very soon the guests departed, and after having 
in vain tried to pacify his spouse, on the subject of the 
headache, our jubilant friend retired to bed. 

It rained all through the night, and the patter of 
the drops on the windows was as sweet music to Mr. 
P., who sunk into a sound sleep under its soothing in- 
fluence. 

He was up betimes in the morning ; his first thought 
was about the weather ; going to the window he found 
the rainstill falling steadily. The morning’s letters 
included one from his friend Jones, who enclosed a 
cutting from “Peartree’s” circular. Peartree was 
looked upon as an authority in the grain trade, and 
his views were summed up briefly thus: 

“With the prospect of a large deficiency in the 
world’s crops, there was undoubtedly a certainty of 
higher prices in the near future. A superficial sur- 
vey led to the conclusion, which was given under all 
reserve, that the crops in the coming season would be 
thirty millions less than inthe previous year; so that 
the present depression was difficult to understand, 
and must give place, shortly, to higher prices, and 
probably to periods of excitement. Already there 
was a hardening tendency, owing to thereports of rain 
all over the country.” 

Another cutting, which expressed the exactly oppo- 
site opinion, was also enclosed by Jones, as being the 
opinion of Peartree’s rival, who, Jones remarked, was 
not thought much of. 

Mr. Parker inwardly blessed Peartree for his 
words, and thought what an idiot the other man must 
be to write such rubbish. During the next week the 
elements seemed to have but one object in view, and 
that was to make Mr. Somerset Parker’s venture a 
success. The prophets were all correct; Peartree’s 
anticipations were justified, and his rivalhardly dared 
show his face in Mark Lane. The Rector was quite 
right, for the rain fell almost every day without inter- 
mission, and prices gradually rose, till one morning 
the following letter arrived from Jones, who had evi- 
dently quite forgotten his previous advice to “sell 


out :” 
MARK LANE, LONDON, July 17, 18—. 


My Dear Parker: My impressions have proved to 
be correct. Prices have gone up, and to-day I re- 
fused 45s for your wheat. To-morrow I have no 
doubt that 46s will be obtainable; but according to 
your instructions, I am waiting for 50s. Telegraph 
me if you decide to take less. Yours truly, 

E. JONES. 

The rain had now ceased and the weather was 
brightening up, much to Mr. P.’s disgust. Toward 
midday he telegraphed to Jones to accept 46s if he 
could not get more. The day wore on, and no reply 
coming to hand, he felt satisfied that 46s had been 
obtained. His relief was very great, now that the 
affair was settled so favorably; he could not help 
thinking that he ought to have held out for 47s. How- 
ever, £200 profit he considered was very good, and 
as the weather seemed to be settling down to be fine, 
he felt how great his wisdom had been. In his excess 
of joy he pondered over what he should do with his 
profits; what he should buy for his dear wife, who 
had far from recovered from the little episode on the 
evening of the garden party. 

The next morning he eagerly opened the usual let- 
ter from Jones, which he quite anticipated would 
contain a check for £200. Instead of this, he found 
the following lines, which he read with blank amaze- 
ment: 

MARK LANE, LONDON, July 14, 18—. 
Your telegram of yesterday came duly 
Unfortunately, the market collapsed to-day 


Dear Sir: 
to hand. 





under the influence of the fine weather, and it being 
reported that the late rain has actually benefited the 
crops, and stopped just in time. 44s was the highest 
bid for your cargo to-day, and this was not repeated 
this evening. Will you still hold on, or sell out? I 
advise the former course. Yours truly, 

To S. Parker, Esq. E. JONEs. 


On reading this, our poor friend P. collapsed far 
more completely than the market had done. Sick at 
heart, and utterly disappointed at the turn things had 
taken, he blindly wrote out the following telegram to 
Jones, dispatching it at once by the man-of-all-work: 
From S. Parker to E. Fones. 

“Sell out for what you can get, and send me in the 
accounts.” 

Then came the reaction; the excitement of the 
previous fortnight had told on him severely; nat- 
urally of an excitable temperament he was quite 
out of his element as a speculator. The result of 
this disappointment was a severe illness. He was, in 
fact, laid low by brain fever, which, as Mrs. P. in- 
formed her nearest and dearest friend, she knew was 
coming, for poor Summy’s manner had been very pe- 
culiar for some time past. 

7 + * * * oa 

For something like a fortnight our disappointed 
speculator lay delirious, raving, from time to time, of 
his intention of holding out for 60s; then shouting 
“Sell out! sell out!” Anon he would refuse 55s; 
then he would cry out pitifully that his friend Jones 
had ruined him. 

But he was not ruined after all. His reverend 
friend, the rector, visited him soon after he was taken 
ill, and shrewdly guessed what was the cause of his 
delirious talk, and of his illness. Being requested, 
too, by Mrs. P., who was nearly distracted, to kindly 
take charge of the sick man’s letters and correspond- 
ence, he soon found out from Jones’ correspondence, 
that his guess was perfectly correct. The man-of-all- 
work by one of those well known freaks of providence, 
had handed ithe ill-fated telegram given him by his 
master to a stray boy, with instructions to dispatch it 
immediately. The boy, after his kind, thought that 
the shilling was likely to produce far greater benefits 
to him than the telegram possibly could to Jones; so 
he pocketed the shilling, and destroyed the telegram. 

Hence it was that Jones, in the absence of instruc- 
tions, still held out, and, acting under the advice of 
the rector, who wrote for the sick man, during the 
latter’s illness, and who eschewed for the nonce the 
wickedness, gambling, still held on. Till one fine day 
two pieces of news upset the wheat market: A Rus- 
sian officer had wantonly insulted and wounded an 
English ambassador, and the Russian government 
refused reparation. 

The Russian wheat crop was found to be almost 
entirely destroyed by locusts and by drought. 

War seemed certain, and prices rose like wildfire, 
so that within a week, Mr. Somerset Parker’s cargo 
realized 55s and 1od per quarter, minus Jones’ com- 
mission for buying and selling, was the profit on this 
nervous speculator’s first deal. 

So it happened that one bright morning early in 
August, when the sick man was on a fair way to re- 
covery, the rector laid before him an account from 
Jones setting forth the profit on the deal at about 
£1,900, and remarking that a check for the correct 
amount would follow as soon as the contract was ma- 
tured. From this date Mr. Somerset Parker rapidly 
recovered, but to my knowledge he never again en- 
tered the wheat market asa “bull” operator. 

W. Hart Maxwell. 
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“JESSE AMES’ SONS» 


. MERCHANT Soak MILLERS. —' 
* «flomestic Brands \ Export Brands - t 


AMES’ FANCY, FIRST PATENT, 
NORTHFIELD, FIFE. INDIA RUBBER, AAA. 


On 
A. AMES, 61-Broadway, New York. 
setae’ NORTHFIELD, MINN A 
JOHN HANDY, Northfield, Minn. &9 













































SAMUEL CAREY 


17 Broadway, New York——— 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Yi es a ll ag 


THICK EDGE FEED AND MINERA STONES, giving 8 inches wear to main hoop, and made of no 
more blocks than ordinary stones, a specialty. | 


PATENT SELF TRAMMING PORTABLE MILLS, PAINT #@ CHASER MILLS 
Spindles, Gearing, Pulleys, Etc. 


@—IMPORTER OF—¢@ 


BEST [)0uaLE FANCHOR FROLTING (ZLOTH 


Which for fifteen years has given universal satisfaction, and is now 
used by the largest mills in the country. 


—DEALER IN 


Engines, bale, Wale Whals, Nena Buckets, Solid Cotton, Loa er sé Rubber Belkin 


OLD MILLS REMODELED. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application, and all work guaranteed. 


SAMUEL CAREY, 17 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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STAMUITZ & SCHOBER 
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Shipping Brands : 


Phoenix, . 
Atalanta, 
Dauntless, 
Victory. 


flame Trade Brands : 
F -_— 


Best, 
White Lily, 
Legal Tender. 




















( MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A.» 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, DUBUQUE, IOWA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Ft ee 


GROW & TYLER, 


Flour Mill Machinery (gonyey Turbine Water Wheel 


AS A SPECIALTY. We guarantee our wheel to give satisfaction in every instance, when prop- 
erly set, and stand in readiness, ifso desired, to test it with any other wheel ; 
such test to be a laboring one, and the mill proprietors to have whole con- 


Plans, Specifications and Ma- trol of it, and of course to purchase the winning wheel. Write us forjinfor- 
‘i : mation and catalogue. 
chinery, aceording to 


Estes’ Patent Automatic Steam Engine. 


muy Agents for All Kinds of Mill Machinery 
MADE TO ORDER. and Supplies. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, DUBUQUE, IOWA.% 


Porter Steam Heating Gompany, TO MILLERS, BREWERS 
Loe ELEVATOR PROPRIETORS. 


This company has been building for the past year the 
celebrated Sanford Grain Separator, formerly built by 
E. M. Sanford, of East Dubuque, IIl., and with improve- 
ments added we have the best machine in the U. S. for 
cleaning and separating Wheat, Oats, Barley or Flax 
Seed. We give some of its points of excellence: 

It is a dustless machine and has the dest Cockle Sepa- 
rator in existence, that will take out a// cockle but the 
overgrown seeds that no machine ever built can take 
out. It is a complete weed extractor. We have added 
a set of Magnets to it, so arranged that the miller or at- 

alll ? | ==} | tendant can see and clean them in a moment, without 
PS emer 95 . 3 stopping the machine. The whole combination is com- 
} pact, but easy to get at any part. 

The Flax Seed Separator is in use by several of the 
largest dealers in the West, and gives enti-e satisfaction. 
It is a thorough cleaner and makes a complete separa- 
tion without waste of seed. Sanford’s Patent Screen 
Cleaner keeps the sieves clean without wear. Machine 
has self-feeding device that obviates constant watching. 
Separators are built of capacity to suit purchasers. 
Send for Catalogues. Liberal Discounts to Mill Build- 
ers. Address 


= NOVELTY IRON WORKS, Dubuque, lowa. 























MANUFACTURERS OF 









NEW PROCESS OR OLD 











CONTRACTORS FOR 


STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 


High or low pressure, for all sorts of buildings, from the smallest cottage to 
the largest public building. 


STEAM OR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR PIPING, 


AND ALL KINDS OF STEAM FITTING. 
JOBBERS OF IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
And Steam and Gas Fitters and Engineers’ Supplies. 











210 THIRD STREET SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE FLOUR TRADE OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





HE crop year 1884~-’85 was one of which the aver- 

age miller could not complain, as the margins, 

while not large, were fair and of a healthy charac- 
ter. Wheat occupied a position about on a par with 
flour, admitting of its being ground with a profit, and 
the conditions were such that a good export business 
could be done. War scares on two or three occasions 
contributed to the gain of the miller, he selling freely 
on the bulges and pocketing a good profit. Since the 
gathering of the new crop, the situation has been very 
different, millers declaring the past four months the 
dullest and most unsatisfactory in their experience. 
Flour has steadily declined until it has reached a 
point very much out of proportion to the current val- 
ues of wheat, and milling has become almost a non- 
productive business. Although freights have been 
mainly favorable, speculative influences have kept 
wheat so high that the mills could not compete in sup- 
plying foreign countries with breadstuffs, and our ex- 
ports have been greatly reduced. These unfavorable 
conditions have seriously interfered with operations 
by the local mills, and for the past month in particu- 
lar they have been operated very irregularly. 

The great disparity between wheat and flour may 
be shown by giving the prices of one year ago and 
those at present quoted. In January last, No. 1 hard 
wheat was quoted at $1 per bushel, and patent flour 
at $6.30@6.50 per bushel. On Dec. 16, No. 1 hard 
was quoted at goc, and patent flour at $4.70@5. This 
leaves the wheat equivalent to a barrel of flour worth 
about 45c less and patent flour $1.55 less now than a 
year ago. Or, in other words, it costs $1 more to 
make a barrel of flour now thanthen. In order to 
run their mills at all under such a shrinkage of values, 
millers have been compelled to cut corners and reduce 
the cost of manufacture tothe minimum. One direc- 
tion in which they were slightly assisted has been in 
getting barrels at a reduced cost, prices having fallen 
four to five cents. 

The mills make asplendid record as to operation. 
Notwithstanding the flour production was heavily cur- 
tailed by a shortage of power during last winter, and the 
fact that most of the mills were kept in enforced idle- 
ness nearly three months in the fall by improvements 
to the canal, the sum total of the year’s work is highly 
gratifying. The output for the year, ending with Dec. 
1, exceeds that of the previous calendar year by over 
160,000 bbls. The mills did remarkable work in 
October, at the time of starting up after being closed 
down for nearly three months. A large number of 
orders had accumulated, and with ample power, the 
mills were allowed to show their mettle. The flour 
production for six consecutive weeks was from 10,000 
to 26,000 bbls more per week than ever before. 

Below will be found the weekly output of the mills 
of the city for the year: 











Week ending— Bbls. | Week ending— Bbls. 
DeC Gia edianasancsue rea ,000'| Jane Go. -_. =. 91,400 
os 142,850 | 5, eee 46,512 
120,000 | I Ripa salah nla ss - 89,298 
SS ee a eee - 137,500 
ip te i neem 
112,600; ‘° aan 49,723 
102,000 | . 46,140 
97,000 | '5- 47,442 
83,300 | Aug. I- 61,284 
83,000; ‘ 8- 24,826 
82,500} ‘f 60,858 
73,100 | es 68,592 
74,900 * .@9------------------ 70,614 
BO | TE, Bini ee nionce 65,472 
92,140 it Seana ren: ee Cee 72,623 
ee eee ee 75,515 
83,100 i 
95:995 | Oct. 3-----.-........._._._ 177,066 
132,200 ak | eee eee 171,108 
ee | 177,800 
OS ie | 168,109 
SS ieee 2a eee, 162,654 
Snare) NOW. 9 as 164,106 
132,920 Dr Millvacinesnnopecutnaaiiecrncaciaucbes 141,650 
107,517} ‘“* 21 ---------- 142,651 
97:760; “ 28_-----.----------. 73,870 
yi a” SN 2,841,780 Tee). See on 2,637,301 
Total produced for half year ending May 30, 1885------- 2,841,780 
Flour produced for year ending Nov. 30, 1885 5,479,081 
ps - nn - Dec. 31, 1884, bbls__---- 5,317,000 
Incteenn weiss Pasta 162,081 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS, 


The receipts of wheat at Minneapolis for the crop 
year of 1884-5, ending Sept. 1, 1885, demonstrated 
fully that Minneapolis was the largest primary wheat 
market in the United States. 


The receipts from Jan. 


1, 1884, to Jan. 1, 1885,"were 29,000,000 bus, nearly 
10,000,000 more than those of Chicago. New York 
was left as the only market in the United States that 
received more wheat than Minneapolis. The increase 
of nearly 10,000,000 bus in the receipts at Minneapo- 
lis over 1883, was a surprise to the trade, but it is es- 
timated that the increase during the current crop year 
will be still greater. The shipments of flour show an 
increase of nearly a half million barrels, and the re- 
ceipts were over 90,000 barrels less. The receipts of 
millstuff were likewise very much diminished, and 
the shipments increased. The appended table gives 
the figures for the year ending Sept. 1, 1885: 








RECEIPTS. 
1883-4. 1884-5. 
Wheat, bus-_.-.-.---. -- 23,514,567 32,112,840 
Flour, bbis.....-.---..~-~.--------.------ 116, 23,378 
PEE, Cosi eck cc cnewessccniciccsoeens 11,721 3,003 
SHIPMENTS. 
WE WB nnn ccc cc cece qecenetses 3,132,749 5,584,320 
A Se een 4,814,424 5,298,941 
URC, COB oss ccceccisetowcecewccenn 139,261 142,815 


For the year ended Dec. 1, 1885, the figures are as 


follows : 

RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 
bo 34,306,850] Flour, bbls__..------.-- 5,339,180 
Pinar, O608............. 23,5031 Wheat, bus......._..... 5-732,640 
Millstuff, tons__-...--_- 3,973| Millstuff, tons........_. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT. 


HE subjoined table, compiled from official and 

other sources by Beerbohm, shows the estimated 

crop of 1885, the probable exports or imports of 
each country for the season of 1884-85, and the esti- 
mated population. The figures given are in British 
quarters of eight bushels : 
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Walk in the silent night, 
Where the swift river flows ; 
When the throbbing world lies in a seeming repose 
And the stars are all bright. 
And God’s benediction will follow you there. 
You will feel it descending upon the still air, 
As you wander alone. 
For all your heart weariness 
And lonely life’s dreariness 
It will atone. 
And the wind will caress with as gentle a grace, 
As was her’s whom you miss ; 
And the light of a star will reveal the dear face, 
Which you long so to kiss. 
O, faint and weary heart, 
Up, and take better part 
Such time as this. 
While the swift river keeps on its way in the night, 
Shines a star in the sky ; 
And God, the all-Father, above us in might, 





WHO RUNS, MAY READ. 


When a woman is too quiet or a man too kind, the 
astute observer will do well to investigate. 
=e 
They who sorrow, yet have the philosophy to think 
well, may lead a sort of galvanic counterfeit present- 
ment of existence, even though it be not true life. 
OU 
I have heard that God made man in His own image. 
As I look around, I sometimes wonder whether, on 


the whole, he found the result worth the trouble. 
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Before a man tells me his doctrine I want to know 
whether he is agreeable to live with; before a woman 
expounds her especial section of the plan of regen- 
eration, I am anxious to inspect her family. 

Some cursory observations of an ecclesiastical gath- 
ering have led me to speculate as to the probability 
of there being anything in the Presbyterian articles of 
faith requiring a clergyman of that denomination to 
wear a Rhine-stone shirt stud. 
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It is a fact to be recognized by all just persons, that 
the strong traits of our common human nature dom- 
inate the world. If this be true (and it is) it becomes 
equally clear that in the breeding of better human 
nature lies the sole hope of our future improvement. 
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Excessive gallantry and perfect truth do not sail in 
the same boat. That moralist who says take truth 
and leave gallantry, is of crude perceptions. Take 
which you will. Truth is of value to some, gallantry 
to others. But having secured the one, pray for sense 
enough to abide by the choice of nature. Each qual- 
ity is excellent in itself, but they are not homogeneous. 
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If a man will be bad, let him be bad; if he will be 
good, let him be good. But let him not indulge that’ 
dastard sentiment, repentance, because his good or 
his evil deeds have not proved satisfying. The reso- 
lution each exhibits in standing by his own action, 
will be worth more to humanity than even the good 
man’s good deeds, and enough to atone for the bad 
man’s bad ones. : 

Those who have observed human nature with care- 
ful and constant scrutiny, are the most ready to own 
the utter inability of one individual to fathom all the 
devious windings of another’s thoughts and purposes. 
That shallowness which we have regarded with con- 
tempt for what seemed its utter transparency, is ex- 
ceedingly liable on occasion to develop surprising 
depths and undercurrents. 
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The would-be writer should bring himself early to 
realize that words are useful only as vehicles of ideas. 
Living thoughts may find expression through a very 
limited vocabulary, but no refinement or elaboration 
of words can depict an existence not actually behind 
them. It may be allowed, since words are the vehi- 
cles of expression, that much success may depend 
upon facility in selecting the proper transportation of 
particular loads. Yet obviously and primarily the 
load must exist, else must the vehicle utterly lose 
utility. 


I do not look for more of truth from an individual 
than isin him. It is a matter of breeding, not of in- 
culcation. No man can live to any powerful effect 
save from the heart out. He may assimilate super- 
ficially much that is truth to others, but his con- 
sciousness of such artificial sentiments can not be 
vital. Therefore, I say, I do not look for more of 
truth from a man thanisin him. But! hold that he 
who sins against the truth which he recognizes as in- 
herent with him, a divine essence of which he fully 
realizes the import and the value, is, humanely speak- 
ing, more criminal than a murderer, and possibly less 
capable of redemption thana thief. He violates what 
is higher than material life. He desecrates that 
which, whether God-given or no, has in itself power to 











Has a love lasting aye. 





raise his vision far beyond the pettiness of existence. 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR CAPACITY OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS. 


THE MILLS. 

INNEAPOLIS is surely and not slowly gain- 

ing in milling capacity. During the year 1885, 

only one mill was added to the list, but two or 
three were quite extensively overhauled and enlarged, 
and nearly all received accessions in capacity by the 
incidental addition of machinery. The result is ap- 
parent, the mills now being capable of manufacturing 
nearly 4,000 barrels more of flour per day than a year 
ago. The total daily capacity of the city is 33,973 
barrels, against 29,395 barrels last year, and 22,000 
barrels in 1882. Besides the local mills, there are four 
located at neighboring points that are operated by 
Minneapolis men, which should not be left uncon- 
sidered. These have a daily capacity of over 2,000 
barrels, and are appended. This svells the total 
figures to the stupendous amount of 36,000 barrels. 
That the above figures do not come far from repre- 
senting the actual working capabilities of the mills is 
shown by the fact that at times the past fall as high 
as 29,600 barrels daily were averaged for a week at a 
time; and this, too, with one medium-sized mill 
wholly idle and many others making much less than 
their maximum amount of flour. 

The most notable addition to the local capacity 
was the completion of the Pillsbury B, which oc- 
curred about midsummer. This mill has turned out 
as much as 1,800 barrels in 24 hours, and with a little 
more power would be good for 2,000 barrels or more. 
The Humboldt, formerly of 700 barrels, has been re- 
modeled and enlarged to1,1oobarrels. The Palisade 
has been subjected to numerous alterations, and its 
capacity pushed upward 300 barrels, to 1,800. With 
the other mills, there is hardly an exception where 
odd pieces of new machinery have not been intro- 
duced, thus increasing their output. The new crop 
of wheat has been peculiarly adapted to rapid mill- 
ing, and in some degree has facilitated heavy records. 
The Pillsbury A continues to lead as a flour maker, 
and is rightfully entitled to the distinction of being 
the largest mill in the world. This mill on two oc- 
casions ground 7,000 barrels of flour in 24 hours. 
The Washburn A only comes second to this giant, 
having produced 4,000 barrels in a like space of time. 
Below are enumerated the mills, together with their 
capacities at the present time and in previous years: 


WEST SIDE. 


Name of Mill. _ Operate ed by 1882, 1883. 1884. 1885. 
Anchor*._...- . Pillsbury & Co-. 850 goo 1,250 ‘1,250 
Cataract —...... D. R. Barber & Son... 550-550 575 575 
Columbia.......Columbia Mill Co___- 1,000 1,200 1,200 
Crown Rolier*..Christian, Bro. & Co-_- 1,600 1,700 1,900 2,000 
Dakota.........H. F. Brown & Co.-..... 200 250 310 350 
Excelsior —-_-.- ge. $00 800 800 
Galaxy .---- Galaxy Mill Co___-.-. $00 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Holly.-..--.----A. W. Krech 250 250 275 325 
Humboldt. ..... Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co 600 775 800 1,100 
Minneapolis....Crocker, Fisk & Co_.... 600 1,000 
Model__._--...-R. P. Russell & Co _ 250 

Victoriat......-7. W. L yons & Co ._ 100 100 100 100 
North Star H. J. G. Croswell 350 : 
Northwestern __Sidfe Fletcher Holmes Co 1,100 1,300 1,500 1,500 
Palisade*_......Washburn Mill Co-.-.-. 550 1,500 1,500 _ 1,800 
Pettit* isi J: A. Christian & Co..... 1,200 1,300 1,300 ~—-:1,400 
Fillabusy B A. Pillsbury & Co 800 : 2,000 


Anthony ae & Sammis. 


os 400 450 500 500 
Standard - D. Morrison & Co._-.... 1,200 1,500. 1,500 1,500 
Union __.- Morse & Sammis.- . 250 310 310 is 

Washburn A* aa tenahy (++ 2/700 3,200 3,500 4,000 
Washburn B. W imam, ¢ rosby S .. 800 1,000 1,000 1,200 
Washburn C*.__) ' (.. 1,600 2,000 2,000 2,300 
Zenith .Sidle Fletcher HolmesCo — 600 600 800 800 

EAST SIDE. 

Pillsbury A* C. A. Pillsbury & Co_... 5,000 5,200 6,200 7,000 
Phoenix._-.-- Stamwitz & Schober._.. 250 275 275 275 














Total capacities. ....... ~--+-----22,000 26,610 29,495 33,973 
OUTSIDE MILLS CONTROLLED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Cap. bbls. 





Mill. Operated by 1885. 
Lincoln,t Anoka -..-Washburn Mill Co _..-- _ 500 
Townshendt (2) Stillwater_._Florence Mill Co __- wack Eee 
Stillwater, Stillwater, " Alege aaa ** 
Minnetonka,t Minne stonka_.Dawes & McKenzie. 5 . 500 
Shingle Creek*. Henry Oswald_ 125 

a Ce eee bmi ceceiian bcs . 2,175 
(OST. LE Ree an Rea ae _..---36,148 


“Water and steam power. #Steam power. 
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THE ELEVATORS. 

There have been three new elevators and five an- 
nexes erected in the city during the year, and the gain 
in capacity has been 4,000,000 bushels. By name the 
new houses are the Union, the Bagley & Cargill, the 
Sowle, and the annexes to elevators B, C and D, and 
the Union and Transfer. The first named has a ca- 
pacity of two million bushels, and besides being the 
most perfectly equipped, is said to be the largest ele- 





vator in the world. This gives Minneapolis eleven 
individual houses, distinct from several adjuncts to 
the mills, with a total storage, including that in the 
mills, of 9,963,000 bushels. Numerous projects are 
on foot for the erection of elevators next season, 
and present indications point to a larger addi- 
tion to the local storage than has occurred in the 
past year. The building of a million bushel house 
by H. L. Gordon and A. H. Hedderly is understood 
to be assured, and D. R. Putnam is announced to 
have intentions of putting up another of 600,000 
bushels. The Minneapolis Elevator Co. will enlarge 
A 1 to 1,500,000 bushels, which will be double its 
present capacity, and has serious thoughts of also 
building a million bushel house, as a mate to A 2. 
The original intention of doubling the size of the E 
is likely to be carried out. A number of other schemes 
looking toward the augmentation of the local elevator 
capacity, and embracing the erection of houses of 
100,000 bushels and upwards, have reached varying 
stages of elaboration. Altogether the erection of ele- 
vators to hold four to five million bushels is looked 
for. The table below gives the present storage of the 
city in detail : 

Capacity 















_—— Operated by Bushels. 
pr slate a Bie vatert Co....0n.c.n00 800,000 

A + ARTO - oe EE 
siapa aeons etn pan aio sa »M., St, P. & M. Railway------- . 900,000 
2 ve ie ae 400,000 
i -H. M. Pratt & Co, enenke cp ee 140,000 
C Annex ja insets th ’ , , 450,000 
| eee A ae ‘Vv an Dusen E levator C 10- ~~ === ee 600,000 
BP PROGR oiscts wrote , aha 400,000 
. ee ---Sowle P| ey 6. SRP 100,000 
PRY ncccnwcoan i i aL ere 425,000 
a Sirect A STE 130,000 
Central*® ._... .......-.Central_ Elevator Co__............_. 300,000 
eae ---Union E levator Co. a. 
Union Annex- - cileaideepmetnen ni tieicaiatan 150,000 
Bagley & Cargill sais Ge Lt | SRO EE 100,000 
Tua iaswidbaccninaivaddamiiempeinbiapioapmautieh . 8,175,000 
Transfer... soi --Northwestern E levator Cc 0. ---------= 550,000 
Transfer Annex__---- PR 
RNG CORBI icvmnscnsuswace. Se 


*Public elevators, being operated under the state grain law. Wheat 
received by the private houses is inspected at the option of its owners. 


IN THE MILLS. 







Bus. Bus. 
NU x tise cite Sahai rte 7,500] Pettit. a 
OS AEE ee 28,000] Phoenix . SE 
(EEE Pillsbury | RS 126,000 
oO a OE 75,000 B catsssinn SOD 
[ee 2,000 8,000 


St. ane” ae fosen 








Excelsior. 7,000] Standard _- 
Galaxy. 60,000} Union._--- 
Holly 2,500, W ashburn TGA 
Humboldt ~ vt 25,000 B 
Minneapolis _- pateriioes --.- 19,000 Hy c 
Northwestern ----- ~sasce $5,000 2OGIN .... 
0 ee eee 30,000 
I EY Sa RAE Se ee sina ntl sensed 
RECAPITULATION 
Bushels. 
RRND CRIN is naincnicin nebiairieacs eed eid nn 
Storage in mills_...-.--..--.- ukemi nen senaciees 838,000 
Grand total, ...-- 


------- ---- ------~ 9,963,000 


COOPERING IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


OR the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, the coopering 
business in Minneapolis was not the most pros- 
perous, being left on that date in about as un- 

favorable a state as was ever known. Starting out 
with December, 1884, a compact had earlier been 
made between millers, shop managers and working 
coopers, whereby an equitable price was secured for 
barrels and fair wages were guaranteed to the men, 
this continuing in force until Mayr. By this arrange- 
ment, 42c and 4Ic were made the respective prices of 
oak and mixed barrels, and 16c was the price fixed for 
making hand barrels. ‘These figures, with stock quite 
low, admitted of a living profit being realized, and 
peace and contentment reigned among the shops of 
the city. In the following month, a smaller number 
of barrels was used by the mills, and some shops 
were reported to be offering, in order to gain more 
business, barrels at a cut. More or less stir was oc- 
casioned by this, but it resulted in nothing, it being 
pretty conclusively shown that the millers were living 
up to theiragreement. February’s business dwindled 
to almost as small proportions as any time in the 
twelve months, and the shops ran very light. About 
this time, the matter of introducing machinery in the 
large codperative shops not already having it, was 
actively agitated, and by spring three companies 
were adding machinery to their equipment. These 
shops formerly employed about 240 men on hand 
work, and now about doubled their barrel-making 
capacity. The mills ran stronger as spring approached, 
and in April, and part of May, the shops had the 





largest business they ever had done. May 1 was the 
date for the expiration of the compact regulating the 
price of barrels and wages, and efforts were made to 
renew it. This, however, was not successful, and 
there were two shops which had evidently decided on 
amore aggressive policy than in the past, and they 
refused to codperate with the others. These two 
companies operated the largest codperative shops in 
the city, and to gain the exclusive business of two large 
mills they took the initiative in cutting barrel prices 2c. 
All shops which had not otherwise contracted were 
compelled to meet the cut, and the market price of oak 
barrels at once came down to 4oc, and other kinds 
proportionately lower. A reduction of wages in most 
of the shops soon followed, and a wide breach grew 
up between the codperative and journeymen coopers, 
and especially were the latter bitter toward the mem- 
bers of the two shops above referred to. From this 
on everyone was for himself and against his neighbor. 
Business in May and June reached a very low ebb, 
but had a spurt at th> close of the latter month. The 
worst season of the year was reserved for the period 
of July, August and September, the mills being near- 
ly all shut down during almost the entire three months 
for improvements to the canal. During that time the 
shops ran more or less, but were forced to store nearly 
all the barrels made, and by the date the mills got 
ready to resume operations, there were fully 200,000 
barrels on hand. Although the mills ran as they 
never did before, and packed a larger proportion of 
flour in barrels than usual, the shops were forced to 
hold back until their surplus of barrets was exhausted. 
By that time the rush with the mills was nearly over. 
There was a time, however, during the first three 
weeks in October, when the shops of the city found it 
difficult to meet the demands made upon them, and 
to do it worked extra help and over time. Hadit not 
been for the supply of stored barrels, the mills would 
have found it very difficult to have gotten the barrels 
they needed. With the resumption of work by the 
mills in October came the strongest competition for 
business, and many of the mills changed shops. 
Prices melted away until there was no bottom at all, 
and thus do matters stand at the present time. The 
year has closed in a lull, and there is not much risk in 
saying that most of the shops will find a balance on 
the wrong side of the ledger when the annual account- 
ing is made. The year has been devoid of strikes, 
but the working cooper at its close is left earning 
very small wages as a rule. 

The annexed table, giving the sales of barrels by 
weeks, will show the course of the barrel business for 





the year: 
Sales, week ending Bbls. | Sales, week ending Bbls. 
December 6 akpecaahaneen 66,000 | June’ Gc aniemttpcwaninncans 42,400 
| wee - 60,500 | IQ nacindnceen am ncns 24,300 
< Divittksadnmen 51,500 Gidea renseiaice. 52,400 
- 27 waite A ee aa i aS 77,400 
Sanieary 4.05...5 5) ST GO Ar Se 81,700 
c sees 45,000 ee | BES eee 19,300 
Ca ae ©. Dov ctene nena 21,000 
a Soe eeee a ee te 48,500 OF TR aniinnettiinnnas 34,200 
—— | as=~ QUE | BRB. Biecikescnnane 30,500 
es a, Se 33,200 = _ eee 11,800 
e 14-- aks 37,000 aby DE cern diocinames 26,700 
" 21 : set 33,500 ' Ticannincceen 25,000 
“ 28-- ; 38,300 y a ares Sak sachipc neem 28,700 
je ae eee 34,500 September 5 25,80 
= ERE Re ea 44,200 | 30,600 
i. ae soumcaceas, ieee | ne 28,100 
ne 28 " 41,300 i 56,600 
April 4---- . care 55,000 | October 3 90,500 
“i 56,500 | 82,000 
i een 72,900 | oes 88,500 
ee eee Keats Sos 82,300 | 2 0,000 
) a ——= 84,000 = 98,000 
[i See eee 8 November 7 99,000 
a ese 78,900 | 90,600 
EP CPR cats miasnn ince ccmeonies 59,000 Ms 90,6c0 
GL Sib aneamiheas meg 48,000 - 33,000 
Total, bbis......<....... 1,380,700 | Total, bble............. 1,478igeo 
1,380,700 
Grand total, bbls____---- sii lila sae esas 


The subjoined table will “show the roster of the 


Minneapolis shops : 
HANDS EMPLOYED. 


— Other hands. 
th |S = ae 75 





*+Hennepin Bbl Co ’ scenes 35 
*t+Northwestern Bbl Co-------------------- 15 
*Phoenix Bbl Co__---- aces ataacemin piciaiaseel — 
*+North Star Bbl Co 30 
*+Co-Operative Bbl Co (Sixth Street)__ 40 
+Wm. Stevens__-- arene 25 
*Minnesota Bbl Co Scnenaienanne 

*Acme Bbl Co pabcikchdeimtiebin os 
oy OO Seno —_— 
7a, Boe Co... .......-.. oes 12 

IE attend i chen ipaestenaiaookebbamcb aed 581 
* Operated on ‘the co- )-operative plan. + Machine eee 


The three shops which put in machinery recently 
were the Codperative, North Star and Northwestern. 
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BOLTING | 


Strength! Durabitlty! Elasticity / 


EVEN AND SQUARE MESH. 

















OW do you know that you are getting exactly the kind and quality you order? Do 

you not know that many who claim to be importers of Bolting Cloth, have never im- 

ported a yard or piece in all their business career? Do you not know that it is en- 

tirely possible to palm off upon you an inferior brand of cloth, and that you cannot tell the 

fraud—for fraud it is—until after you have had the cloth in use for some little time, and that 

then complaint is useless? One importer of bolting cloth has been compelled to advertise 

that his brand is being counterfeited, thus showing that there are unscrupulous dealers who 

do not hesitate to impose upon their customers. Are you deal- 
ing with such? Why not deal direct with the importers? 
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We are Sole ‘Importers of 








the Excelsior Rolting 
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and pay no middle man a cent for handling it. It can be ob- 
tained from no one but ourselves or our authorized agents. We sell it in competition with 
the best brands, and guarantee it as such in every way. You can buy it of us by the piece, or 
by the yard, or we will make it up for you to order. By the way, we would like to send you 
a sample of our style of making up cloths, as we know it will please you, being something 
superior to anything else. Don’t hesitate to ask for it. A word about discounts: Write us 
and see what we can do for you in this way. We offer you the best cloth on the market, im- 
ported direct by ourselves, and believe we can meet your views of value. When you buy of 
us you know just what you are getting, as we handle nothing but the Excelsior Bolting Cloth. 





2 Se Se aa ae 
Making Up Capacity Silver Creek House, Making Up Capacity Minneapolis House, 


~ 20 Reels Per fay. « * 20 Reels Per pay. « 
WESTERN HOUSE NOW READY FOR ;BUSINESS 
CORN EXCHANCE BUILDING, 
A, F, SHULER, Manager. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Parties desiring the EXCELSIOR Oloth can order either through the Minneapolis or Silver Oreek House. 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND, Silver Creek, WN. Y. 


And Minneapolis, Minn., Sole and Direct Importers. 
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me Robert, Perforated 1m Co. Chic panes se 
Alcott, T. C. ty Son, Mt. Holly, N. J---- paeacessitiicns cil ap 
Allis, Edw. P. & Co. Milwaukee...---_- ccktbanus Of a Ue 
American Oak Leather Co. St. Louis and Chic ago. paecenemusenans 37 
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WHEN the Pharisee and Publican prayed in the 
temple, the former gave thanks because he was bet- 
ter than other men, while the Publican smote upon 
his breast and asked mercy for himself, a sinner. Of 
a class with this same old Pharisee are the Gradgrinds 
and the Scrooges, and the Gruffs and Tackletons of 
modern times. They do not believe that such a thing 
as goodness, pure and simple, exists in themselves or 
in their fellowmen. Where they see traces of sucha 
thing, they denominate it foolishness and let it go at 
that: with them the Pharisee’s “better” is synonymous 
with “sharper,” a word which in their lexicon repre- 
sents all the active virtues now carried in stock, and 
handled to any extent by the senior partner in that 
old established firm, the World, the Flesh and the 
Devil. If the Gradgrinds and Scrooges aforesaid were 
civil enough to thank anybody for any attributes by 
them possessed, they would certainly do so for being 
sharper than other men. 


THESE matter of ‘fact believers in the divinity of 
the multiplication table will utterly scorn the idea 
that a good deed is performed from other than purely 
selfish motives ; they will reason that all men, except 
the fools, are schemers, sharpers and tricksters, that 
one-half the world is dead-set after the possessions of 
the other half; that all preachers are rogues, all 
moralists frauds, all believers arrant hypocrites. 
There is no honor among men, no tried virtue in the 
other sex. That the sun shinies to enable the only 
and ubiquitous Me to over-reach, grind and get all 
there is out of the unfortunate You; that the past is 
the record of how the weak were fleeced by the strong, 
and the future a question of 6, 8, or 12 per cent per 
annum. Faith depends on the amount of collateral 
put up, Trust is a question of commercial rating, 
Friendship, an unnecessary and sometimes financially 
dangerous entanglement. Wit is froth, Love rot, and 
Truth a bait for countrymen. Alas and alack, is it 
any wonder that the confused and dumbfounded Pub- 
lican smote upon his breast and acknowledged him- 





self a sinner. 








GRANTING that the old world is as black as it is 
painted, and the men in it all more or less depraved, 
the skin-flint, hard-hearted Scrooge is none the less 
an unenviable member of the human society. Let us 
envy him his wealth as much as we may, the most of 
us would fain be excused from accepting it plus his 
sour, sober face and acrid, biting word. He is known 
in every trade or business. We have got him on our 
lists, and we fight very shy of him. Sometimes he is 
pompous and well dressed, and often he is lean and 
scrimpy in his apparel. Everybody knows him and 
mentally anathematizes him for a mean, paltry and 
conceited, tiresome old sober-sides, with the milk of 
human kindness all turned to vinegar; a man who 
goes through life abhorred of his barber, and feared 
by his family. 

at ant at 

THIS is not a pretty character to hang on a Christ- 
mas tree. You cannot fancy him mingling with a 
jolly crowd of Holiday revelers. He cannot by any 
possible trick of the imagination be mistaken for the 
merry, red-faced, white-whiskered, jaunty old gen- 
tleman who, toward the early hours of January 2d, 
is seen to lurch suddenly and unsteadily from a car- 
riage and make his way up the front steps of his resi- 
dence, holding tight to the balustrade with one hand, 
while he feels for his night key with the other. 
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WE ARE led from the above remarks into smiling 
over the unhappy frame of mind into which all the 
Christmas and Holiday sentiment so prevalent at this 
season of the year drives poor old Mr. Matter-of- 
Fact, old Mr. Scrooge, old Mr. Never-give-up-a- 
dollar-unless-you-get-two-back, and their class. Just 
about now they are the essential oil of bitter per- 
sonified. 


ye Py A as 


The bare thought of the Holidays is revolting to 
them. A Christmas tree sets them wild; the idea of 
a kindly present causes them to foam at the mouth. 
Foolishness, idiocy, rank madness, are their pet 
terms for all of this tomfoolery ; they will have none 
of it. So while the world indulges itself in its season 
of fun, while the cracking of old jokes is heard.among 
the elders, and the fires burn brightly, and the chil- 
dren are in the seventh heaven of bliss, our friends, 
the scoffers, go off somewhere to hide; for the days 
of the foolish are come to pass, and the multiplication 
table abdicates in favor of that of division. The peo- 
ple whom Mr. Matter-of-fact labels fools have their 
innings, and the laugh grows apace, and men grin 
and joke and toss their dollars about rather more 
freely than usual. What becomes of the modern 
Pharisee no one knows, and possibly cares less, for 
now is Christmas ’round again, and the NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER joins with all the other so-called 
fools in wishing everybody a Merry Christmas. And 
may the over wise men grow foolish and the too 


foolish restrain themselves, and as Lever says: 
Here’s to our foes 
May the devil clip their toes, 
That we may know them by their limping. 
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PRELIMINARY arrangements have progressed so 
far, and resulted so satisfactorily, that we are able 
to announce to the readers of the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER that Minneapolis will have an Industrial 
Exposition hereafter, similar to those of Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. It is expected that this Ex- 
position will be ready to open Monday, August 25, 
1886, aud that the attractions offered, both to ex- 
hibitors and visitors, will not be excelled by those of 
any of the expositions named above. Beginning as 
soon as possible in the spring, a first-class building 
will be erected in a central location, and as soon as it 
is completed it will be filled with most attractive and 
interesting exhibits from all parts of the country. 
Special freight and passenger arrangements will be 
made with the Northwestern railroads, which will en- 
able all who desire to visit the Northwest, either on 
business or as sightseers, to go so at the lowest poss- 
ible cost. The list of those who wish to see the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest is, we are confident, almost 
as large as the census enumeration, and it is expected 
that a good percentage of this enormous number will 
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take advantage of this opportunity. No city is at 
present better known throughout the country than 
Minneapolis, or offers greater attractions to the sum- 
mer and autumn visitor. Itself the most conspicuous 
example of the rapid and substantial progress which 
only an American city can attain; surrounded by 
beautiful lakes and summer resorts, made interesting 
to the casual observer by the concentration of some 
enormous industries in the most advanced state of 
progress, it offers inducements alike to the occasional 
visitor and to those seeking investments or locations 
for business. Enough is known already to render it 
certain that the exhibition of milling machinery, ap- 
pliances and processes will be larger than was ever 
before gathered together, or at least more interesting, 
for the reason that the art is now carried to a state 
so near perfection that its improvement is conceded 
to be only possible in matters of detail. The advan- 
tages which exhibitors may hope to derive from this 
exposition are great and obvious. Every miller in 
the country, possessed of sufficient means, is de- 
sirous of visiting the greatest milling centre in the 
world, and will do so if any additional inducement is 
offered him. This exposition, being held where there 
is so much to be seen and learned outside of its walls, 
will gather together a great number of millers from all 
parts of the country, and the fact that it is held at a 
point about which so much that is interesting and in- 
structive in the milling business centres, lends ad- 
ditional probability to this assumption. Several 
leading firms have already expressed their intention of 
being present, and the arrangements now in progress 
willinsure the result we have indicated. Therefore we 
say to our readers, if you ever intend to visit Minne- 
apolis, come next fall, when you can see the town 
under the best circumstances as to weather and 
climate; when all the great mills and elevators are 
in operation, and when a general and milling exposi- 
tion of the best possible character will amply reward 
your attention. 
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ALTHOUGH it is perhaps a little early to make the 
announcement, if any announcement is necessary, we 
must say in this issue of the NORTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER that the next Holiday Number will not be behind 
itin any way. Many features have already been se- 
cured, and arrangements are being made for others, 
which will make it in every way a worthy successor of 
this issue. The fact that some of our more conserva- 
tive contemporaries have followed in our footsteps in 
this matter, and followed a very long way behind us, 
of course incites us to renewed efforts to attain per- 
fection in a feature which is peculiar to the NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, and in which we will never be 
surpassed, to say nothing of being equaled. Of 
course we expect to be imitated, as all the features 
which have made the NORTHWESTERN MILLER so 
conspicuous in the field of trade journalism have been 
copied in the past, but our success in outreaching 
our contemporaries has been such that we think we 
need give no guarantee that we shall always endeavor 
to be two or three years ahead in the march of prog- 
ress, and although with many of them a novelty not 
more than two or three years old has the merit of 
freshness, we are of the opinion that the readers of 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER are of a more modern 
class, and that they appreciate the best in everything. 
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A GREAT many millers who partake of the usual 
good cheer on Christmas day will not be inclined to 
think that there is much to be thankful for so far as 
the milling business or the outlook for it isconcerned. 
It must be confessed that profits have been light, the 
past year, and that the markets are not in an encour- 
aging condition as we go to press, but a careful sur 
vey of the situation in other countries where milling 
is a prominent industry will show that our millers are 
no worse off than their brethren elsewhere. The 
time has almost gone by when the millers of one 
country can prosper greatly while depression and loss 
are the lot of those of other countries. The mere 
fact that others in our line are suffering similarly, 
however, is not a cause for thankfulness on our part. 
It is not wrong to console ourselves with the knowl- 








edgn that we are no worse off than our rival, and this 
is about all there is to be thankful for this year. As 
to the future, millers do not need much advice. Most 
of them have discovered that there has been more or 
less carelessness in regard to the details of expendi- 
ture, and that many little leaks may be stopped. 
Judicious investigation has shown and will show where 
expenses may be reduced without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the mill or affecting the grade of the prod- 
ucts. There is money to be made in milling, but the 
conditions have changed greatly, and no man knows 
that further changes will not come. Those who so 
trim their sails as to defy adverse and promptly use 
favorable trade winds will find much to be thankful 
for when another Christmas day comes. Therefore we 
insist that despite the gloomy retrospect and the far 
from cheering outlook, our millers have something to 
be thankful for now. 
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IT IS not advancing a novel proposition to say that 
there is too much milling capacity in the world. The 
people who eat bread do not increase in number fast 
enough to keep pace with the increase in number and 
capacity ofthe flour mills. It is true that the mills 
are unevenly distributed among the people, but this 
is the natural result of the progress of the age, and if 
the millers were scattered so as to exactly meet with 
the requirements of their surroundings, there would 
still be too much capacity, as well as heavy overpro- 
duction of flour. The milling trade is not peculiar in 
this particular, although the discovery has been made 
later than in many others for the reason that the mill- 
ing industry of modern times is scarcely twenty years 
old. Ia the iron, weaving, sugar and other trades the 
capacity for producing exceeded the demand years 
ago, and yet there is no one who considers any of 
them less profitable or less necessary than ever before. 
In them has been found, as it is now beginning to be 
evident in the milling trade, that the fittest must sur- 
vive. The old-fashioned, the uneconomical and the 
reckless must step out of the way and make room for 
the modern, the progressive and the careful miller. 
Because there is two barrels capacity where there is 
demand for one barrel of flour, is no evidence that 
flour making must be done ata loss. It is evident, 
however, that the man who makes the flourand makes 
a profit thereon will be the man who knows his busi- 
ness thoroughly, buys his wheat cheaply, mills it with 
economy and with the aid of the latest improvements 
in machinery. Thisis the miller of the future—and 
it will serve for a very good picture of the successful 
miller of the present. 


THOSE who take an interest in the growth and de- 
velopment of the cities of these United States, may 
have observed that the thirty year old town which sur- 
rounds the Falls of St. Anthony is by far the most 
enterprising and fastest growing city in the world. 
While we are not unduly partial to Minneapolis, and 
deprecate the bluster, brag and exaggeration some- 
times indulged in by more sanguine Minneapolitans, 
without denying that it has some faults inseparable 
from a new and rapidly growing place, still this jour- 
nal is proud of its place of publication and we think 
justly so. It is unnecessary to boast about Minneap- 
olis—all who have seen it and investigated its advant- 
ages as to location, climate, and citizens, give it no 
faint praise. For the information of those who have 
never visited the northwestern metropolis, and as an 
incentive for them to do so—not only to visit, but to 
come and stay—it may not be out of place for us to 
say here, that Minneapolis has many marvelous fea- 
tures in her history, and that the greatest victories of 
peace have been accomplished in her development. 
A few years back and Mr. Longfellow’s well known 
Indian inhabited the site of this city. He gazed undis- 
turbed upon the falls and did not think of utilizing the 
vast water power, even to the extent of taking a bath. 
Now 150,000 busy people find a home here, and more 
than a score of flour mills, the largest in the world, 
environ the Falls. When it is considered that the 
flour mills of Minneapolis have more than double the 
daily capacity of those of any other similar group, 
and that Minneapolis also possesses a large number 





of exclusive mill furnishing establishments, the reason 
for it having also the largest milling paper published 
is readily perceived. 
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THE figures which tell the history of Minneapolis 
for 1885 cause the humblest of her citizens to feel 
proud, and the outside world to stare. This city has 
long been the leading primary wheat market of this 
country. This year she steps proudly in front of New 
York and takes rank as the leading wheat market of 
the United States, having received from Dec.1 to Dec. 
1, when our record closes, 34,306,850 bushels, hav- 
ing, Dec. 15,instore6,242,337 bushels and about 600, - 
000 bushels in cars ontrack waiting for elevator room. 
She has an auxiliary elevator system, mainly owned 
and controlled here, sufficient for the storage of 
nearly 35,000,000 bushels. During the year her mills 
have increased their aggregate daily capacity some 
6,000 barrels per day, and this, with improvement of 
water power and additionof steam power in some of 
the mills, will represent an investment in the milling 
district alone of half a million “dollars. The mills 
have turned out 5,479,081 barrels of flour, represent- 
ing, with their other products, some twenty-five mill- 
ion dollars in value, and consuming about twenty- 
five million bushels of wheat in grinding. The city 
has built 3,558 new buildings—a city within a city— 
during the year, at a total cost of nearly nine million 
dollars, an intrease over 1884 in number of 1,217 and 
in value over $1,000,000. Her saw mills have turned 
out product valued at about five million dollars, and 
her miscellaneous manufactures were valued at some 
thirty million dollars. Her growth in population and 
general advancement has been fully commensurate, 
in every way, and there is no sign of a let-up in the 
onward march. The country has been suffering from 
hard times, but the reader of such statistics as these 
must feel that we of Minneapolis have not the slight- 
est idea of the meaning of the phrase “hard times.” 
It is well also to state, as showing that public im- 
provements keep well abreast of other forms of de- 
velopment, that the city spent last year, on perma- 
nent improvements, over $1,700,000, to say nothing 
of the quadrupling of the street lighting facilities, 
which was done by private enterprise. Postal statis- 
tics show that the Minneapolis post office is No. 21 
in the list of the most important ones in the country. 
In view of all these facts, it is not strange that on 
every passenger train heading this way may be found 
capitalists seeking investments, and that four great 
trunk lines are knocking at our gates and will enter 
them the coming year. 


NOTHING we can say will add to the public appre- 
ciation of the front and back covers of this issue of 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER, which we feel assured 
will be hearty and unanimous. We can, however, 
tell our readers, that the terra cotta panels from which 
the cover was albertyped were made by the Perth Am- 
boy Terra Cotta Co., of Perth Amboy, N. J., the 
largest concern of the kind in the world. The artistic 
quality of this work speaks for itself, and to all lovers 
of art, it will speak eloquently. Of terra cotta itself 
it may not be generally known that it is in every way 
an ideal material. The perfection of brick making, 
neither fire, water, frost or time has any effect on it, 
while it easily takes the most beautiful forms under 
the hand of the skillful modeler. The Perth Amboy 
Terra Cotta Co. has furnished decorative material 
for buildings in all the principal cities of America. 
The terra cotta in the produce exchange building, 
New York city, was furnished by this company, and 
several of the finer panels were modeled by Mr. Mora, 
the designer of our cover pages. 
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By a printer’s error in the advertisement of the 
Holly mill, on page 33, injustice is done two leading 
milling firms. The gold medal awarded to the Holly 
mili’s flour at the Millers’ International Exhibition, 
held in Cincinnati in 1880, was for their bakers’ grade, 
and not for patent, as stated in the advertisement. 
The gold medal for patent was awarded to Washburn, 
Crosby & Co., thus originating their well known 
brand “Gold Medal.” 
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MERCHANT MILLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





HE marvelous increase in milling and the great 

improvements made in milling machinery, have 

led to an extended desire among millers, mer- 
chants and general business men for a compact and 
complete statement of the milling business of the 
country. In an attempt to collect these statistics, 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER sent ‘out early in the 
season an inquiry, addressed to every town known or 
supposed to contain a merchant mill, requesting a re- 
port of the business of that town or city for the crop 
year. In many instances a second inquiry was sent, 
and in some cascs to two or three different sources. 
The result of the first attempt is given in the ap- 
pended tables, and is far from satisfactory, but it 
contains a lot of valuable information never before 
attempted by any milling or other journal, and it 
presents reports from a wide scope of country. The 
aggregate result is a report of 430 mills, with a daily 
capacity of 146,031 barrels, and a crop year output of 
24,563,364 barrels. At the points reported was re- 
ceived wheat aggregating 316,412,434 bushels, and 
the elevator capacity of the same points is shown to 
be 98,260,000 bushels. The table gives in a nutshell 
the capacity, work and elevator facilities of all the 
great milling centers of the country, and, so far as 
they are concerned, affords an ‘accurate basis for 
future comparisons. In many of the Smaller towns 
no record has been kept, and in some instances the 
information was refused, but with the result of this 
publication before the millers of the country, we can 
reasonably assume that it will lead to record keeping 
and a more generous giving of information in the 
future. In the case of Milwaukee we were unable to 
get crop year figures in time for press, as there is no 
crop year report made in that city. Where the fig- 
ures have been given by boards of trade, we have in 
no case changed them, and where estimates are 
found in the larger cities, they are invariably their own 
estimates. In explanation of the tables, where a star 
is found in place of figures it indicates that no report 
was received, and where a dagger precedes the fig- 
ures, it indicates an estimate and not accurate re- 
sults : 




































































| Bi lus | 
. = jCro Year| |Cro Year| , 
LOCATION. |s4| w8 |G ain Flour | Elevator 
cal ae Receipts. | Product. Capacity. 
IZ RO 
COL RADO. | 
Greeley 2 250 250,000 50,c00 125,0co 
MUM Neres s skdoace 2 135 125,000) t25 coo 15,000 
Bs niche «<:6:0:0 | 85 ,000 ,000 140,000 
CALIFORNIA. a = se . 
San Francisco....... 10| 3,000} 25,000,000 400,000! none 
Stockton ....... week 2 2,000, 2,300,000) +460,000 . 
i! Serer o~ 3,000} +3,0c0,000 t600,000 . 
Ms tase doacres | 33 8,000] 30,300,000} 1,460,000]........... 
DAKOTA | | 
FAtgo wecccccenccsses| 9 400 2,000,000 75,000) 300,000 
Sioux Falls.......... 2 1,500} * | iy ™ 
INL 6 500 60000 1 80) t50,000| 6,000) 20,000 
eeccccceccss ime 1,980, 2,050,000} 81,000! 320,000 
ILLI NOIS | 
ce OS Ree 3 2,200) 29,957,000) 536,000} 26,175,000 
Calhoun... 1 75; 40,000 GSO sscewecascs 
Carmi.... eoce 3 125 100,000} t20,000} 50,000 
Highland.. Seececece 2 1,000 200,000 40,000} 50,c00 
Jacksonville...... Uh al 600 250 oco| 25,0co} 100,000 
poe (new mills).... I SMD seaduas pashtseeesenn esis 650,000 
ockport 1 1,200' 1, 500, 000 300,000) 250,000 
Peoria 2 525 456,700] 98,375| 2,600,000 
Quincy. . 7 2,000 * | — t200,000 100,000 
Rockford 2 450 500,c00| 100,000 50,000 
a cake ss cane 26 8,475 ,003,700| 1, 326,8 0,025 000 
INDIANA. 9475) 33,003,7' 3 75} 39,025 
Fort Wayne......... 5 600 600,000) 120,000 100,000 
pee 2 200 200,000 40,000 100,000 
Princeton ........... 3 300 400,000 55,000 40,000 
Richmond. ....02<... 4 400 180,000 SOO oo vcscccecs 
South Bend.... 3 600,000} ee eres 
‘Terre Haute.. ° 7 31150, 1,800,000) 335,000 155,000 
Yountsville.,......... 3 50 11,500} 2,650|.....22 cocece 
"TOGA 000.6 cosece 2 300 1791, 500 688,650) 295,000 
IOWA 7 593 35795 5' | 395 
Burlington,.......... 2| 150 ¢2,00,000 350,000} 1,200,000 
Council Biuffs....... 2 300 300,000] 60,0co} 20,000 
Fort Dodge......-..- 1 200 10,c00| S000) iv sss evcues 
Fort Madison........ 1 250 150,000 30,000} 30,000 
SE TIT occcccesis 2 150 150,000 20,000} 75,000 
Ba ckacivccese 6 1,050, 2,610,coo} 462,000] 1,325,000 
KANSAS. | 
INE win os osecns 4 1,200, 1,800,000} 240,000 450,000 
POUNDS 0600 checce 2 150 75300 ‘ . | 18,000 
Junction CRF. - nesses 2 325 | 100,000} 50,000 
ROMER cesnds coavece 4 1,600, 1,500,000 300,000 525,000 
sail once: Seecolins “Peace a estes 
CO See 12 42 rR ,000] 640,000] 1,043,000 
MICHIGAN. 3,275 3375 4 | 43 
Ann Arbor..........- 3 7.0 ® ® * 
Bellville i 2 100 10,000 2,500 5,000 
Chelsea 1 100! 42,000 8,000 5,000 
Chesaning...:....... 1} 7° 35,700 5,780 4,000 
EET oa susie ova ss 8} 1,275! 8,871,172 325,000] 2,840,000 
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a 2 Crop Year|Crop Year El 
LOCATION. |S3] » Crain Flour P vem rat 
o*| 3 & | Receipts. Product. Te 
Az RO 
Billedale.... v2» scccves 1 400 700,000 100,000 50,000 
pr PIV eT TTT yy, 5 1,400 * bad 100,000 
alamazoo.........- 6 750 sd 90,000 125,000 
Lansing ..........--- 4 bd 125,000 30,000 
LAPOOF .. cc crcccccces 4 300 150,000 20,000 25,000 
BOOT. hoc asrcsccce» 2 2co 115,000 75500 20 000 
BERSNNN 6 ccdocvices 1 200 250,000 20,000 60," 00 
Midiand ae 2 150 20,000 * * 
Millington. . 2 75 30,00c 1,000 10,000 
Niles... 200, . 3 500 rd a none. 
Otter Lake.......... 1| 50 46,00¢ 9,300 10,000 
Port Huron.......... 3) 700| — 1,000,00¢ Xs 500,000 
Saginaw, ....ccccccee 3 700 +425,00 +80,000 $100,000 
TOM, occcccsices 51 8,520] 11,692,87: 794,080| 3,884,0c0 
MINNESOTA 
Chatfield,............ 3 300 100,00¢ od 6,000 
Elk River... coee 1 250 190,445 34,203 70,000 
Fergus Falls......... 4 1,400 580,313 122,396 275,000 
Houston........-.-- 1 300 ° * 20,000 
Lanesboro........--- 2 425 $325,000 60,000 125,000 
Mankato __--_....... 2 1,150 bl 175,000 300,000 
Minneapolis........ 26! 33,936] 32,112,840) 5,395,000} 9,963 ooo 
Moorhead 2) 275! bi = 180,000 
Northfield 1 400! 275,000 100,000 135,000 
Rushford......... 2 300] 160,000 35,000] 20,000 
Stillwater 3 1,300| 1,100,000 170,0¢0} 250,000 
Wabasha......... -| 2 400 * | 36.000} 100,000 
Winona .....c0cc006 = 3,000 3,500,000} 700,020} 300,c00 
Total. ccvccccccee | i 6 38,343,596 6,827,599] 11,744,0C0 
MISSOURI, ys teats | 
Independence ....... 2 450 ” | 3 100,000 
Kansas City..-....-. i. 3 goo| 9,960,0c0 +260,000 1,890,000 
Marshall ...... Séb6e0 4 325 108,000; 50,000 65.000 
St. Joseph........--- r,s 1,000) | +300,000} 500,000 
SE. LOU ccoscaccecs | 19! 14,000, 16,429,110, +2,000,000; 11,750,000 
POR eeavesscce 16.6 26,497, 110) 2,610,000! 14,305,000 
NEBRASKA. ee | , i 
LAQiGOIR 02000 cesses: 5 425| 1,000,000} 127,500 125,000 
OMAR os c0ccse: sca00 10 * goo,000} * 800,000 
63068 6060-00 1 2 1,900,000] 127,500 25,000 
NEW YORK 7 mn | oe 
Ia 6 6.604 ¢b0s 000 14 5,000} 80,876,000, 1,000,000; 9,000 000 
Niagara Falls....... 3 2,900! 1,400,000 300,000 200,000 
Oswego ..ccee-ceceee 4 2,000! ® | 500,000 1,Q00,000 
PROCHOME?..00555..5-. 22 5,000, 6,700 0c0) 1 500,000 250,0C0 
Watertown, .......-- 5 600 as . | none. 
tal. ccccscccece 48. 15,500, 88,976,000/ 3 300,000 114,350,000 
OHLO 
GR, atts feeasaes< 4 2,000 2 500,000 550,000 250,000 
Bucyrus. ...........- = 330 * | Me * 
COMMENOS cnavdcecse. 9 1,080 775,000 160,060, 250,000 
eer 3 2,000 2,223,821 500.000 600,0¢ 0 
PIR Wale . 2 2s ccvces 2 200 125,000 30 200 25,000 
Dayton.:....4 Recisas 7 1,600] 2,500.0co 400,000 160,000 
Mansfield .....-...--- 3 850] 1,C00,c00 200,C00, 65 000 
Shelby ...cccccsccces 2 725 * 135,000! 125,000 
err Tere 7 1,700] 24,700,000} 300,000} 6,000,000 
Youngstown......---- 2 400 495,000) 1 —— 50,000 
a oe — --- | — 
(Saree 2 10,88 4,418, man ay 2,385, 1525,0C0 
ay VANIA. 4 885) 34415, 385,000 | 7+5255 
Chambersburg......- 3) 225 * * 5,0c0 
Huntington.......-.. 2 225 225,000 45.000 85,000 
PRISE 00 6650.00 6 3) 1,350] 1 449,000 000 240,000 400,0c0 
Co) Se aes 8 1,800) 4,604.00 285,000! 490,000 
F EN NESSEE 
Knoxville .... ......- 4 250 - 20,000 none, 
Memphis ..........< 3 * 71,890, bo ud 
PUGRTIGII, 6 0.40:063 2 000 6 1,5Co] 2,109, 100) 330,000 | 520,000 
BOG, £4: cvceese 13 1,750] 2 180,990 350,000} 520,000 
WASH'GTON TER. 
Spokane Falls....... 3 275 210,000) 63,000} 30,000 
Walla Wal a......... 4 650} 1,000, 000}, 85 000! . 
7 925 1,210,000 148,000} 30,000 
1 | | 
1 100 40,000! | 10 000 
5 600 300,000) 60,000 100,000 
I 225 124 000) 26,000 7,c0o 
3 1,775,  1.581,1G0} 330500, 114,000 
Milwaukee (see ie 13 71350| 112.039,130} 1,070, 360] 6,630,000 
RGGHBR .c0. sess--- 4 750 +375,000 65, vco! 15 000 
Oshkosh... ee eee eeeeees 3 300 200,000 52. 000} 12,000 
MAGING =. cuccvecsscs- 1 150 * none. 
Seymour ...... . I 125 57,000 16,000 1,200 
Stoughton.......... 1 150 150,000 33,000] 60,000 
Watertown..........- 5 75° 125,000 30,000) 40,000 
WAaUupaca. -...0...00. 2 200} 150 000 30,000) 15,c00 
Weyauwega........- 1| 150, 72, 000} 12,000} 30,000 
Cee e 4t| 12,625! 15,213,320) 1,723,360) ,064,0' 
MISCELLANEOUS] “") 4 Raia eae, Nene 
Albany, Ore........- 4 900, 2,000,000 280,000) 500,000 
Baltimore, Md. . 9 3.000} 13,159,525 546,000! 5,400,000 
SS ee 2 925 * | 73 300) 125,000 
Georgetown, D. C.. 4 1,150 = ” | none, 
Louisville, Ky....-.- 4 950; +1,750,000 350,000} 1,000,000 
Savannah, Ga......- 1| 200 + 400,000 30,0C0} 250,000 
yi Seer 24) 7,025 1,279,300} 7,275,000 





The Milwaukee report is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1884. 
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RECAPITULATION, 
|: [crop Year 
| w = {Crop Year/Crop Year| 
LOCATION. (S| =% |~ Grain leor | Cumater 
lo®| “a & | Receipts. | Product. | apEStE: 
Zz RO | 
er eereerT 4] 385 375,000 75,000 140,000 
rot eae 13| 8,000] 30,3c0.000| 1,460 000]......-.-4- 
ee Ry ee Cee 5 1.980; _ 2 050 oco} 81,000] 320,000 
jc | 26 6,475| 33,003,7¢0| —_1,326,875| 30,025,000 
ye ; 27] 5,300} 3,794,500} 688,650 395,c00 
DOD pussies ssds0000< 6) 1,050) 2,610,000) 460,000] 1,325,000 
Kansas ....--....--- 12} 3.275,  3375,000 640,000] 1,043,000 
DRERISOR . 65665050005 51| 8,520) 11,492,872) 794,080} 3,884,000 
Minnesota...... .... | 53] 43.436! 38.343,596| 6,827 599| 11,744,000 
Oe ere | 35) 16,675) 26,197,1 rol 2,610,000} 14,305,000 
i) } 15} 425) 1,900,000] 127,500] 925,000 
New York........... 48) 15,500) 88,976,000! 3,300,000} 11,350,000 
ERR 42, 10,885 34,418,821, 2,385,000! 7.525,000 
Pennsylvania 8 1,80 || 1,665,000] 285,000] 490 000 
Tennessee........ 13 1,750, 2,180,990 350.000] 520,000 
Washington 1° erritory 7 925 1,210,000] 148,000} 30,000 
Wisconsin.......--.-| 4t| 12,625) 15,213, 320| 1,723,360] 7,064,000 
Miscellaneous ...... | 7,025] 17,309,525) 1,279,300] 7,275,000 
MNEs cho 0 00550 430| 146,031) 


24,563,364! 98,260,000 








In the grain receipts of Buffalo is included the 
transfer there, the elevators for which have a capaci- 
ty of 3,000,000 bushels per day. Just what proportion 
of the eighty millions reported there could be called 
receipts. legitimately we do not know, and hence let 
the gross figures stand as reported by the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

Milling figures continue to come in and late mails 
bring us the report of Madison, Ind., with 2 mills, 
capacity of 800 barrels; elevator capacity of 100,000 
bushels, wheat receipts 450,000 bushels, and flour 
product 95,000 barrels. Faribault, Minn., reports 5 
mills of 1,150 barrels capacity, an elevator capacity of 
125,000 bushels, 450,000 receipts from farmers and a 
product of 225,000 barrels. Dixon, IIl., one 600 bar- 
rel mill made 90,000 barrels; elevator capacity 20,- 
ooo and receipts 450,000 bushels. From Portland, 
Ore., no mill figures, but wheat receipts of 6,500,000 
bushels. 





LIVERPOOL’S MILLS. 


HE milling capacity of Liverpool, Eng., a city 

of over half a million souls, and the great 

milling center of England, is not much larger 
than that of Milwaukee, Wis., which has but 150,000 
people. Leaving out a few very small ones, and sev- 
eral large ones located within 20 miles of Liverpool, 
the mills of that city list as follows, the figures rep- 
resenting 280 lb sacks: 

Mill. Weekly Capaeity. 

5 


DOCU IO C0 i inp ins ccerimipcntdeanesccntispadiins 
Hutchinson’s...----~-.-- 









eee 
Buxendall._......-_- cba 
Tongue-___- 
McDougall._-_ iitonds 
Leicester & Son_- 
an pacino 
Singleton’s..__-- Saad 

City Mill TT) ae Sion : 
Eg ee ee ee eee gales 850 
RE cienanginkininieddininiemmen sine 











Gilchrist .- 850 
Regent --- 750 
CS — 750 
Davis ---- 75° 
OS eee are 750 
OI sie ain nina nnencncsmnbwes 600 
DI i cc cinc eine cities centascsecenansencenederene 600 

TMD RO sa se as os Se ee has ce 41.450 


This represents in round figures, a capacity of 59,- 
ooo bbls per week, or less than 10,000 per day. 





IT MATTERS NOT. 


Over the snow one Christmas day 
Walked, I wot, in merry way 

My master, Sir Morgan, his lacy gay 
And a train of friends in fine array, 
To church they go to sing and pray. 


Behind them the widow, Dame Alice, doth go, 
With tears in her beautiful eyes and woe 
In her trusting heart—with steps full slow, 
For her thoughts return to a year ago, 
When her husband beside her walked in the snow. 
They, with hearts which are light and free ; 
She, with sorrow—all, ah me! 
Must sleep at last ’neath yon tall yew tree. 
Be it sigh or laugh, or whatever it be, 
All must cease in futurity. 
A hundred years last Christmas day, 
Dame Alice, Knight, and comrades gay, 
Sighed, wept or laughed—-and passed away. 
So, friends, God rest you, feast who may, 
Weep who must, all are but clay. 
So little it matters, we need not care 
Whether the purple or weeds we wear ; 
For every mortal must burdens bear, 
But rest for each at the end is there, 
And even the meanest to peace is heir. 

George Egmont Graves. 





Fill to the brim 
The stocking trim, 
And monkey with the holly, 
But the Christmas laugh 
And the friendly chaff 
Are the things that make me jolly. 
—Lusty Lyre. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MILLERS OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





JOHN CROSBY. 
WASHBURN, CROSBY & CO. 


FRED. C. PILLSBURY. 
CHAS. A. PILLSBURY & CO. 








C. M. LORING. J. E. STEVENS, Jr. 
GALAXY MILL Co. WASHBURN MILL Co. 





F. L. GREENLEAF. FRANK R. PETTIT. 
HINKLE, GREENLEAF & Co. J. A. CHRISTIAN & CO. 





W. F. CAHILL. G. SCHOBER, 
H. F. BROWN & CO. STAMWITZ & SCHOBER. 
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Corn EXCHANGE, 





pal Electric |,ighting # (onstruction fo. 


No. 6 Fifth Street North, MINNEAPOLIS. 


AGENCY FOR THE 


EDISON SYSTEM of INCANDESCENT LIGHTING 





For Mills, Factories, Public Buildings, &c., &c. 




















LINDEKES, WARNER & SCHURMEIER, 
Noves Bros. & CUTLER, Pg 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


SBE 

=o Q. 
PILLsBuRY MILLs, Minneapolis. H. F. Litirsrince & Co., : Minneapolis. 
Winona MILLS, Winona. NEWMAN, WARNER & ELFELT, : 6 
Kerrn’s MILLS, Milwaukee. LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE, : : «“ 
SANDERSON & Co., ‘s Winpvom & Lorine, (Windom Block ey 9 
Norton & Go.,_ : aoe bee ; Chicago. HERRICK Bros. & Lowry, (Temple Court ») o 
MINN. LOAN AND TRUST Co. rie: : Minneapolis. 


: St. Paul. 





All Binds of Electrical Work and Appliances. 





YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, GRAIN DEALERS, 


MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH. 


Ww: receive wheat from sections of the Northwest covered by the 
Manitoba, Northern Pacific, and all other northwestern roads, which 


enables us to furnish any and all of the varieties of hard wheat. 


Special Attention Given to MILLERS’ ORDERS. 


Correspondence Solicited, and Samples Sent when Desired. 





FOR SALE. 
50,000 [nside Rio Bags. 


Quality equal to new. Good Size for 75 pounds 
bran or too pounds middlings. Sample sent free 
on application. J. LL. STYNE, 

Flour, Feed and Hay Broker, 
g 56 Ninth St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





We desire to thus publicly 
express our satisfaction with 
the manner in which Messrs.|\ 
MARDER, LUSE & C0O., of\| 
Minneapolis, have executed 
orders for electrotyping for 
this issue of the Northwestern 
Miller. The work entrusted to} | 


C. A. BLISS. 


WINFIELD ROLLER MILLS#ELEVATOR 
BLISS & WOOD, Prov 


Medal Over All at World’s Fair, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


them has been done promptly) jae 


and well, and the handsome ap- 
pearance of the engravings in 
this number is due in no small 
degree to the superior work of| | 
our electrotypers. 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


Per W. 0. EDGAR, Bus. Mgr. 





E. 8S. BLISS. 





B. F. WOOD. 


Medal Over All at World’s Fair, 


NEW ORLEANS. 





Qur Brands: 


ed 
0. B, PATENT, 


SUPERB PATENT, 
HOMO, 
LILY, 

HIGH PATENT, 
AESTHETIC, 
KANSAS ROSE, 
SILVER SPRAY. 











Manufacturers of Best Crades. of Roller Cranulated Flour, 


F Selected K Winter Wheat, Rolier G lated 3 
‘Corn Meal, Hominy, Pearled Meal, Grits, Feed, Ete. WINM@ld Kansas, U.S.A. 





1 
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Students attending this College get the a 


ROCHESTER (N, Y¥.) BUSINESS 
UNIVEKSITY COURSE, 
Now used in over 600 of the leading’ Business 
cone: Academies and Schools in the U.S. 
and Canada, Business Correspondence, Busi- 
ness Penmanship, Business Law. Enclose six 
cents for specimen of penmanship fresh from the 
pen. Worth $1 to any admirer of the art. 


a “~jorm=s 


ee ae ent, 


248 and 250 Hennepin Ave., 
For circulars and information address L, ASIRB, Principal. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









ACADEMIC COURSE. 


ARITHMETIC, GRAMMAR, 
ALGEBRA,.--.2..2... SPELLING, 
GEOMETRY. HISTORY 
AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Shorthand and Telegraph Departments in Connection. 
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C. A. PILLSBURY. 
C. A. PILLSBURY & CO. 


J. A. CHRISTIAN. 
J. A. CHRISTIAN & CO. 


4 E. ZEIDLER. 
Z COLUMBIA MILL Co. 








j | REPRESENTATIVE MILters OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





Cc. M. HARDENBERGH. 


CHRISTAIN, BRO. & CO. 





SAMUEL MORSE. 
MORSE & SAMMIS. 





W. D. WASHBUBRN. 
WASHBURN MILL CO., AND WASHBURN, CROSBY & CO. 








J. H. HILAND. 
GENERAL AGENT MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








E. R. BARBER. 
D. R. BARBER & SON. 





~~ * 
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VICTOR TURBINE 


= Most Efficient and Powerful Water Wheel in the World! | 


BUILT ONLY BY THE 


Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Company 


tmecomere DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


R. W. CAVENAUGH, ( 
Ing i 
‘'E. KEELYN | beans 
. Secretary. ee Area rated. 
Cc. B. ASKEW, : 


‘General Supt. 
CAPITAL, $100,000. 












































OFFICES: 


Union Block, $T. PAUL. Opp. Postoffice, MINNEAPOLIS. 
FACTORY-St. Paul. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 





OPNOCGAOOOOOBAOGOOOOVPOD OB GOBOOOOBOZ0O00000000 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





ILLS, Factories and Buildings 

supplied with ELECTRIC dences fitted with 
: LIGHT Plants, Fire Alarms, all kinds of Elec- 
=  Watchmen’s Registers, Motors, etc. | trical Apparatus. 


Telegraph, Telephone and Electric Light Lines Constructed. 


OTELS and Resi- 








neces von. MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 











THE HELICAL SsPpinbsE 
IS THE BEST FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT WHERE A COMMON SPIKE, NAIL, SCREW OR BOLT IS USED 
in the construction of GRAIN ELEVATORS, MILLWRIGHT WORK, BRIDGES, DOCKS, RAILROADS, ete. 





® NOTICE @ 





WILLIAM H. BAILEY, 120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JANNEY, SEMPLE & CQ. 


DEALERS IN 


Mil Furnishings, Hardware, |ron, Nails, and Railroad Supplies, 


107 NICOLLET AVE., First ST. AND BRIDGE SQUARE, 


~ «MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —< 


Our purchases in all lines are large. We buy at bottom prices. Will sell you at lowest rates, giving . 
good goods, large stock to select from, and prompt shipments. 


PLEASE GIVE US A CALL WHEN IN WANT OF GOODS 
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| _. REPRESENTATIVE MILLERS OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


‘ 
, 
j 
: 





i H. W. HOLMES. LOREN FLETCHER. CHAS. W. MOORE. 
t SIDLE FLETCHER HOLMES CO, GALAXY MILL Co. CROCKER, FISK & Co. 











sre sh teu rts erence 


sine ease ananeareseets™ pero 


na PT 





cnt home 


CARL STAMWITZ, JOHN S. PILLSBURY. 
STAMWITZ & SCHOBER. CHAS. A. PILLSBURY & CO. 








ibaseaciennan 














L. CHRISTIAN, A. C. LORING. T. A. SAMMIS, 
CHRISTIAN, BRO. & Co. 


; GALAXY MILL CO, MORSE & SAMMIS. 
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@ ESTABLISHED 1774. ¢ 


-Patapsco + Flouring + Apills 


+= | BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, F 


MANUFACTURE THE FAMOUS 


PATAPSCO * SUPERLATIVE « PATENT 


FROM THE CHOICEST MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA WINTER WHEAT. 




















PATAPSCO MILL “A,” ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 
PATAPSCO MILL “B,” BALTIMORE. MD. 
PATAPSCO MILL “C,” ORANGE GROVE, MD. 


DAILY OUTPUT, 15000 BARRELS: 


C.A.GAMBRILL MAN'FG CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S. A. 


HALL'S SAFE*LOCK CO. IE. M. CHRISTIAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hall's Patent Fire ‘i, SAFES and Burglar Proof FIRE 
#4(|NSGURANCE b# 


OVER HUSH’S BANK, 




















200 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


P. O. BOX 279. TELEPHONE 151—3. 





Representing the following ld and Reliable Gompanies: 


The §tandard Throughout the World. 
“O04 9)“ YaoM yaa ‘84907 





INCORPORATED- 
1867. Buffalo German Insurance Co.,.............. Buffalo, N. Y. 
1862. German Fire Insurance Co.,............++-.- Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1876. German Fire Insurance Company,........... Peoria, Ill. 
1859. German Insurance and Savings Institution,..Quincy, Ill. . 
1871. Hekia Fire Insuratice Co.5 5.25. 6. oo. ce ss ane Madison, Wis. 
€ >. < €> A “VV REPRESENTATIVE 1871. Piiberns Tosuravice Cos, ieee. oes New Orleans, La. 
+ for the Northwest. 1871. Mercantile Insurance Co.,............0-..05- Cleveland, O. 
1851. People’s Fire Insurance Co.,.............0+. City. of New York. 
Full Stock of Safes, from Farmers’ to Bankers’ Sizes, ri Pennsylvania Insurance Co.,.............---- Pittsburgh, Penn. 
on hand, at Bottom Prices. Repchiester: German, «6 65 <5 cca n cs cxewwsis cee Rochester, N. Y. 
1860. United Firemen’s Insurance Co.,...........- Philadelphia. 
HALL? N TIME LOCKS 4 SPECIALTY. 1824. United States Fire Insurance Co.,........... City of New York. 
1853. Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Co.,...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1874. Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Co.,...... New York. 
No. 860 Jackson Street, | 226 Washington Avenue S. 1792. Insurance Co. of North America (Marine), .... Philadelphia. 


SAINT PAUL. | MINNEAPOLIS. _ 1852, Continental Insurance Co. (Marine),........ New York City. 












































ELEVATOR CAPACITIES. 





ITH this issue of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
we present the only complete elevator report 
by towns for Minnesota and Dakota that has 

ever been printed. The gathering of the statistics 
has been a laborious task, and while elevator com- 
panies and railways have been generous in their aid 
to make the report complete, it must contain some 
inaccuracies, and perhaps some considerable omis- 
sions. The grand total of the elevator and warehouse 
capacity is 54,462,400 bushels, of which Minnesota 
has 40,062,000 and Dakota 14,400,000 bushels. In the 
lists given will be found the same towns occasionally 
repeated on different lines of road, but we believe that 
the storage capacity has not been in any instance du- 
plicated, as an attempt has been made to eliminate 
all duplicate reports. The figures furnished by the 
Pioneer Press have been used for one line of railroad, 
although they have been arranged in somewhat differ- 
ent form. Aside from this the figures given below 
have been obtained from the sources indicated. No 
report having been made previous to this year, it is 
not possible to make any comparisons, except at ter- 
minal points, and hence we submit the figures without 
comment other than that they are all from the highest 
available authority, railway and elevator companies : 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA. 



















Glyndon Albany 16,000, 
Freeport ... 20,000 
beh neSkeeoecews Melrose 75.000 
Sauk Center 58,000 
West Union 2,500 
Osakis 50,000 
Nelson. . 8,000 
Alexandria. .. 55,000 
Brandon .. 109,000 
Garfield... 20,000 
rt oeag 
s 
Dalton 
Fergus Falls............ 
Argyle ..... Elizabeth .............. 29,000 
Stephes. .../........5.. 105,000 Pelican Rapids. . 30,000 
Donaldson ............- 12,000 MOOR Sueieuscecennss 30,c0o 
Kennedy............... 14,000 Rothsay.........:.---.. 78,000 
Hallock..... esbsSeeecee 50,000 Barnesville...... ewes 33,000 
Northcote .............. 50,000 Monticello 000 
Humboldt............. 5,000 Clearwater 30 000 
St. Vincent..... waitdbees 85,000 Long Prairie 18,000 
5,000 Eagle Bend 8,000 
83,000 Delano........... 40,000 
60,000 Montrose............... 30,000 
115,000 Waverly ............. 60,000 
60,000 Howard Lake.... 53.000 
50,000 Smith’s Lake... 10,000 
62,000 Cokato.... ?0,000 
143,000 Dassel 100,000 
45.000 Darwin .. 25,000 
30,000 Litchfield......... ee-+-- 210,000 
195,000 Grove City............. 134,000 
33,000 Atwater.............02. 95,000 
Se digee sds aseeve 93,000 Kandiyohi.............. 55,000 
000 ll 140,c00 
35.000 
125,000 
65,000 
4000 
173,000 
35,000 
.000 
i 150,000 
St. Thomas........ see- 160,009 Donnelly.... 36,000 
GREE bape oc ccccds ices 80,000 ‘erman 115,000 
Hamilton ............. + 105. Norcross . . 50,000 
Seeaentte ae¥h ahr oanns-- 1 “e 8,0c0 
Neche 120,000 
Kragnes .. 10,000 
Georgetown . 135,000 
Aabye .. 115.000 
Hendrum. 30,0co 
‘i 60,000 
St. Hil np sobwnnic 12, Kindred....... 85,0co 
M Sposeseccces wee 65,000 
55,000 
85,000 
2,000 
55,000 
35,000 
90,000 
000 
130,000 
125,000 





Midway..... avepaboctie 
s Lak 






115,000 
106,000 
102,000 
185,000 





nuda Cenenscees 11,481,000 


150,000 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 
63,000 
10,000 
6,000 
20,000 
100,000 
40,000 yer: 
102,000 Montevideo ....... evece 
35,000 Watson ..........sceeee 
54,000 Milan 





Sumpter ......... 


ener eererersscease 
















Orenvi le.......0.00...- 
WE MOU cisstsencsces 
EOE ere ee 




















RRO tccnnde 
eet eT LEE Pee OEE EE LeRo 
BOURGES... ceseececscs Chester 
Wild Rice Newport 
Hckson....... Langdon 
Montgomery’s. Hastings. 
Christine . GORDO” TRNREE 6 oboe ic ccc ccccsees 
Abercrombie. 40,000 Eggleston.............. 
MVOGENGS. . 0856S ose 15,000* Red Wing.............. 
Wahpeton......... 35,000 Frontenac.............. 
Bo at a 15,000 ._ Luke City............0- 
terns EEE Pa a 55,000 Kings Cooley........... 
Mound Prairie.... a 2,400 Reed’s Land /ng........ 
ees 32,000 | Roetlogg. <...2......00.. 
16,000 Weaver ...........c..00 
3,000. Mi- mesa .. 0... 50055 
13,500 Minne ota City......... 
49,000 BOOMER. 2. 50.200 suds 
Wemetnins. ch, is ..0... 34,000 Winona..... 
WOON. Sie oue Se scccne 40,000 LaMoille.... 
Spring Vallev.......... 68,000 Dakota ... 
Grand Meadows....... 104,500 Diesbach . 
a aes 27,000 Afton ..... 
Browndale......... 27,000 Lakeland .. 
amsey....... 28,000, “CARON G0 055 cic cs dks cs 
Oakland . 18,000 Worthing...... 
Hayward 9,500 Lennox ..... 
de * eae Ce | LEP ES 
Armstrong. . 20,000 Marion Junction........ 
Sera 61.000 Freeman ..............-. 
EE Se eae We Menno. .... 2.255 5 ks 
ERS RS 32,000 Scotland............... 
OO i 20 ae 33.500 Tyndll................ 
Winnebago ............. 42,000. Springfield........ ae 
Huntley..... 4,000 Running Water ........ 
MOI a cca < voce ccs 23,000 Rridgewater............ 
ROOM cceneccncccsce 9.000 Emery. ........ccsccscs 
aa 12,000 Alexandria............. 
a 22,000 Mitchell .......... 
kefield..... 7,500 Mt-Vernon 
Okabena ..... 8,000 Plankinton. 
0 Seer 5,000 Yorktown .............. 
MONDE SS ige nek cccivses 18,000 Kimball... 
San 5,000 P kwanna............. 
Edgerton... 35,0c0 Chamberlain ........... 
Huntfield. 4,000 
cn ES a 26,000 POR Rive wd cdaden 8. 
fo SE ae a 9,000 
NORTH ERN PACIFIC. 
Sauk Rapids ..... a 8,000 *Grifin.ieis. .. 22.22.53... 
ice’s .... ° 21,000 
Royalton. en a 21,000 
Little BONS vnecesccsucss 35,000 


Fort Riple 

Motley td aénaives > 
Staple BU: 6o6. 53, 
Dower Lake 
Aldrich 





PRAM coin cosccssieae 


Audubon ..... 
Rane Paths... 3 ciiee. 
Hawley ..... 
Muskoda . 








85,000 
10,000 
56,000 
60,000 











Mapleton. . 
Grand Thunder........ 
WEEUON .  dnedbscccvues 







Harrisburg ...... ees 
Sioux Falls ............ 


Meckling....... 
eee ae 
ayvile ... 
Yankton .. 
Lesterville ..... 
Rosemont.............. 
Farmington ............ 
Cannon Falls........... 
Northfield ............. 


Medford ......... sesde’ 
Owatonna...... ceewinse 
Blooming Prairie. sbebes 
Lansing.......2... es kas 
Austin 
























10,000 
10,000 








PAtQO- 665 < ccnevetepes 
Swanville .............. 15,000 Davenport ............. 50,000 
Grey fagle............ 20,000. Leonard ............... 40,000 
gS ep 30,000 Sheldon................ 50,000 
WO iascivelcccusials 123,000 Rattsville...... data che 34,000 
Glenwood.............. 90,000 Lgshowiiss....icaciues. 50,000 
WOMPOUGE  ivccnccensssce 80,000 Marshall............. sie 40,000 
TUS. 2c crccscceccsess- 30,000 Verona............ seawe 20,000 
Deer Creek.......... nine 20,000 La Moure.............. 60,000 
OMG Fee ec cnckcec> 70,000 Buchanan 30 000 
NE hee ec aeiere guages 20.000 Edmonds. 70,000 
Clitheral 58,000 60,000 
Battle lake 70,000 60.000 
Underwood - 10,000 70,000 
French ..... 22,000 Antelope Valley........ 20,000 
Ames ....... 20,000 Sykeston............... 42 000 
Breckenridge. 30,000 Richardton............. 38,000 
ahpeton 40,000 Between Buffalo and 

Ellsworth 21,000 Wheatland........... 32,000 
BOUMOG in vivssvaveces cues 15,000 a 
Wyndmere............. 40,000 ROMs cscenhssccees 45144,500 

WG tik asdecdrasee 40,000 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. 

WUODE ons sictcecceeecse SUS 000 POOR cans csicsecvcce=. 65,000 
ONO BOs pecdevivdeng eas 20,000. 
5,000 Viola ...........-00.- Fi 25,000 
90,500, Magi .0... 2... 6cesecce 35,000 
80,000 Plainview ............-. 65,000 
58,000 Chatfield...... Sieadtses 25,000 
85,000 Chester .....-....0.---- 30,000 

































































POCO. soci si ivesvcs 85,000 Clark —- ‘ 37,000 
Cg REET ee EE 30,000 Raymond .. 47,000 
0 31,000 Doland.... 47,000 
30,000 Frankfort.. 24,000 
15,000 Balaton.... ............ 25,000 
100,000 Tyler..... Wi esWieeees cue 21,000 
2,000 Lake Benton.. 12,000 
20,000 Verdi......... 15,000 
85,000 Elkton......... 37,000 
Dodge Center. ......... 114,000 Aurora........ 56,000 
Claremont. .... ........ 90,000 RBrookings....... 65 000 
edie EL Le eee FOO”  WNGOE soe ivskeccccs cance, 25,000 
Owatonna.............. 200,000 Estelline. 39,000 
PROCMEION 00 cnn <seeasavs 7,000 Dempster 10,000 
WAG. occ. iccecs se 89,000 Castlewood .... ... 42.000 
DROVE ch eiencpaneuse 7,000 Appleby 10,000 
mith’s Mill............ 5,900 ~ VOIGE sncncccs cose 45,000 
Eagle. Lake............ 12,000 Arlington.......... 49,000 
asota ............ Sauce 5,000 Preston 43,000 
WOME Knusccvuevenen 285,000 DeSmet 23,000 
Sh, POE i ios cneesanscic 45,000 Manchester. 11,500 
Traverse Siding........ 14,000 [roquois 15,00) 
COWES oct cccasuauescs 5,000 Cavour.. 57,000 
Nicollet 7000 FRUPOM, . ccc ceccccsoceecs 57,000 
Courtland .. 30,000 Wolsey. 45,000 
New Ulm.. 141,000 Wessington ............ 59,000 
Milford Sid we SES 18,000 St TI awrence........ .. 100,000 
Sleepy Eye. ....0...06.. 73,000 © EMG bo cass desies sigs 38,000 
Morgan ................ 22,000 Bramhall .............. 4,000 
Redwood Falls......... 70,000 Ree Heights ........... 15,000 
North ' ranch.......... 8,000 Highmore......... .... 11,000 
Springfield 27,000 Holabird............... 8,000 
Sanborn. ..... 15,000 Harrold..............-- 15,000 
Lamberton,............. 40,070 Blunt.............0. ive 48,000 
Walnut Grove 4,500 Canning 3,000 
ft Pereira ee 50,000 MO, nbs ndecnwiienane 8,000 
Amirct....... 15,000 Broadland . 29,000 
Led chscnks pst PELE LESEE TTC ETS 41,000 Hitchcock. . 19,000 
Ghent... ..... 6,000 Crandon . 32,000 
Minnesota 16,000 Redfield 50,000 
25 500 Athol..... 34,200 
46,000 Mansfield. 55,000 
39,000 Northville 39,000 
18,000 Rudolph 25,000 
15,000 Aberdeen.... -.......... 46,000 
16,000 Ordway..... .-......-+- 15,000 
46,000 Columbia.... .......... 51,000 
21,000 pitas 
47,000 Gs 24 tins tvasone 4,895,700 
35,000 
CHICAGO, ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 
10,000 Madelia...........-... 50,000 
5,000 Mountain Lake........ 19,000 
41,000 Montrose..............- 7,000 
4,500 Pipestone.............. 40,000 
Blakely. 15,000 Rushmore ............. 3,000 
Bingham Lake......... 10,000 St. Paul Junction...... 6,000 
Bigelow ............... 15,000 Shakopee.............. 25,000 
Blue Earth City........ Gasoe Bt. PewePcccnsds.ccccee 60,coo 
Beaver Creek.......... 31,000 St, James.............. 25,000 
Brandon ...<.......cees 10,000 Slayton... 9,000 
East Henderson....... 45,000 Sioux Fal 68,000 
Elmore ....... Ceeseceee 6,000 Salem......-... 25,000 
- 5,000 Vernon Center......... 9,000 
8,500 Valley Springs......... 70,000 
J$00 Windom -ccicesceccccce 11,000 
19,000 Worthington ........... 8,500 
95,000 Winnebago City........ 25,000 
28,800 Woodstock............. 26,000 
10,000 
55,000 i roe 1,041,800 
62,000 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS. 
Eden Prairie........... 2,500 Gaylord.....:...25..%.. 90,000 
ES RRS ae Pee 13,000 Winthrop........-...... 65,000 
Merriam Junction...... 18,000 34,000 
tore seeeeeseicccseeds 98,000 55,000 
We PROMO sooo ccccu ss 30,000 50,000 
Montgomery ........... 46,000 30,000 
RRR ellis 24,000 32,000 
Waterville............ 40,000 40,000 
WOSECR 6 nscicceyenecnnce 75,000 49,000 
Richland. .... 000 80,000 
Manchester, ... 10.000 90,000 
Albert Lea.... 57,000 30,000 
Twin Lakes... 23,000 55,000 
Morristown.... 10,000 32,000 
| ee 10,000 55,000 
Northfield. -.... 25,000 50,000 
Cannon Falls. 110,000 25,.00 
Red Wing. -- 330,000 58,000 
Excelsior........ 2,500 12,000 
Waconia......... 24,000 28,000 
Young America... 32,000 32,000 
Norwood......... 3,000 75,000 
Hamburg.......... 19.000 70,000 
Green Isle. ........ — a 
Arlington............... 15,000 2,307,000 
MINNESOTA. & NORTHWESTERN. 
Pn EE en or gad r0,ooo Kenyon................ 40,000 
WMawheld cei. sce 35,000 Spring Creek 20,000 
WEAIORUE i canst skis 57,000 « LOMCOTE oo. ce nce c wee 58,000 
Prevswrend.. --asicsicess 32 000 
Dodge Center. .... eens 25,000 POR io cianaben ies 249,000 
ST. PAUL & DULUTH. 
North Branch.......... TOME TAOIT Siideciccescc.... 100,000 
Lindstrom........ re ae 4,000 , 
Chisago City........... 4,000 
Taylor’s Falls.......... 30,000 
St. Croix Falls......... 5,000 
Wyoming .............. 2,000 





RECAPITULATION BY STATES. 













Minnesota. 
Northern Pacific..... benkebinenidoenns ¢iocus 1,552,300 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.... 884,800 
Chicago, Milwaukee St Pas. cocci 5,966,400 
Chicago & Northwestern.............2...... 3+145.000 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba........... 5,146,000 
——. i A RAMON ico ee shes waact eds 1,935,000 
Se Paul & Duluth... 02.0.0. .6.6..556 200,500 
Minnesota & Northwestern. . 249,000 
Red River points, off railways.........2..... 0 see-e-- 
Terminals—Minneapolis RMpN we REDAd Wdns'p eones 9,013,000 
DOMRUUE 6 os Sec ccenscs 950,000 
RMI dba vncs pede ake ei ees uoaa de 9.460,000 
Bt PRs Waccaccspasuses sabes 1,560,000 
40,062,000 14,400,400 
RECAPITULATION BY RAILWAYS. 
Wovtharn Paneer cs bs bo con ookkdokceca eas tka eee 41144,500 
Minnesota & Northwestern. .............cce.ece-eeeeeeeees 249.000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.............cceeecee-eeeee: 984,900 
Chicago @&  Warthwesttens <6 .iciec cccscicccciee ese sc ces ke 4,895,700 
St. Paul & Duluth........... poe *-* 200,500 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..............2...220eeeeee-* *- 2,307,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.....----- sereree- 1,041,800 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba..... Vag ls ks cadveeweanwhs - 11,481,000 
33,304,400 
ER OMEMDD vise ta aes cke cus ckehanatwnnas Sesenseee treeeeeeeese 20,983,000 
Red River points................ eweewe sens eeere serteee ***. 175,000 
BOB ce sé vveccubcaskssanbeneelanceaas te tteweenss 54,462,400 
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The Weekly Northwestern Miller 





The NORTHWESTERN MILLER isso far in advance 


will ever close the gap. — 
Chicago. 


N c _ Without precedent, we imagine, in this class of 4 
of its rivals that no lash and at gy Pix wk = Tete ws hekened of oat he our contemporary dis- make-up and the interesting character of its con- ustry 
"|—London Millers’ Gazette. 


all American Milling Journals. | tents —Weuw York Tribune. 


It is noted for the excellence and beauty of its 


As the representative journal of that great in- 
for which the Northwest is famous—mill- 
ing—it does credit to the important interests it de- 
scribes.—Detrott Free Press. 








THE STANDARD 
MILLING PAPER 
OF AMERICA. 


TO THE ADVERTISER 


IT OFFERS THE BEST MEDIUM THERE IS, 


°©—_ BECAUSE 


It is published weekly and is therefore the only 
paper which the best class of millers care to read. 

It is no experiment, but, having been established 
13 years, it has a reputation to sustain and an influ- 
ence with its readers. 

It is published in Minneapolis, the world’s milling 
center, where naturally the most important events in 
milling occur. 

It has the most intelligent class of readers. The 
most financially responsible readers. 

Has no connection with any millfurnishing estab- 
lishment, but depends solely and exclusively on its 
own merits for its existence. Money derived from its 
advertisers is not devoted to the advancement of the 
interests of competing concerns. 

It runs no junk shop in connection with it, and does 
not take pay for its space in machinery or “truck” of 
any kind. It places all advertisers on the same cash 
basis. 

Having, as its pages fully show, a large amount of 
legitimate advertising, it is not forced to fill up space 
with the electrotypes of patent medicine concerns, 
lotteries or bogus enterprises of any kind. All such 
advertising is rigidly excluded. Every advertisement 
in it being paid for, those who use its columns have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the space they pay for 
is not neutralized and offset by a mass of outside and 
irrelevant advertising. 

It is conducted on business principles, and is no 
slip-shod, irresponsible, vacillating publication, but 
one that has a distinct and well defined interest to 
represent, which it does faithfully and to the satisfac- 
tion of its subscribers and advertisers. 

It is not compiled by means of the scissors and paste 
pot, but pays for the best obtainable matter, sparing 
no expense to put before its readers the freshest and 
most readable news. For this reason it does not find 
a place in the waste basket, but is read, re-read, and 
filed for future reference. Thus advertisers obtain 
continuous and lasting returns for their outlay. 

Its weekly review of the flour and grain market is 
telegraphed by the Associated Press to all the lead- 
ing daily papers of the United States, and is quoted 
by every market report and grain circular. 

It is not a spring wheat paper, neither is it a winter 
wheat paper, but it is a paper of interest to every class 
and description of miller. For this reason it is avail- 
able as an advertising medium to those who desire 
trade from millers anywhere and everywhere. 

It is the handsomest milling paper published, being 
printed on the finest paper manufactured, with the 
best quality of ink, and from the clearest type made. 
Typographically it is a beautiful specimen of the 
printer’s art. 

It pays more money for editorial work and corre- 
spondence than all the other milling papers combined. 

It contains no dead-head advertising. 

It is thoroughly reliable and pecuniarily responsible. 

It pays cash for contributions and expects cash for 
advertising. 





IN CONCLUSION, 


If you are going to advertise in a milling journal, 
let no idea of mistaken economy induce you to adver- 
tise in any but the dest. The best is the NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, because it is: 

The one that has the largest paid subscription list. 

The one with the largest circulation. 

The one that millers buy, pay for, read and like. 

The one that meets their wants. 

The one that holds their interest. 

The largest. 

The handsomest. 

The most enterprising. 

The one that the best and most influential millers 
of the United States pronounce the standard. 


- 


INCLUDING 


This Fy oliday PRumber 


WILL BE SENT ANYWHERE 


IN THE 


United States or Canada 
ONE YEAR 


i[iuro Dollars 
$2.00. 


TO ANY 


FOREIGN COUNTRY 


Included in the Postal Union, for 


FOUR DOLLARS 

















ESE 
-B%4,00. 
ae 


ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA, 
WITH A COPY OF 


“GRADUAL REDUCTION MILLING,”’ 


FOR 


Four Dollars and Fifty Cents 








$4.50. 
Sample (opies F ree. 


Refers as to its Merits to any of its Readers. 


The following well known firms, as well as many 
others, have recently written complimentary letters, 














MINNEAPOLIS. 


C. A. Pillsbury & Co. 
Washburn, Crosby & Co. 
Washburn Mill Co. 
Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co. 
Columbia Mill Co. 

A. W. Krech. 

Stamwitz & Schober. 
Galaxy Mill Co. 

J. A. Christian & Co. 
Christian Bro. & Co. 
Morse & Sammis. 


St. Paul Roller Mills. 


Zenith Mill Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Imperial Mill Co., Clarksville, “ 
Cockrell & Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Denton Mill Co., Denton, ™ 
Reymershoffer’s Sons, Galveston. 
Bliss & Wood, Winfield, Kas. 
Colorado Roller Mill Co., Boulder, 
Colorado, 
White & Glade, Crete, Neb. 
Los Gatos Mfg. Co., Los Gatos, 
California. 
Starr & Co., San Francisco. 
Horace Davis & Co., ‘“ 
E. Gripp & Son, Louisville, Ky. 
Press Pusey & cat or de Brandenburg, 
: : ; entucky. 
eae is Milwaukee. New Era Mill Co., Nashville, Ten. 
S J. &J.1I. Walton, Gallatin, “ 
t Sanderson & Co. “ -W. Hall & Co., Landersville, Ala 


. alsh,DeRoo & Co.,Holland,Mch 
is ng oe: De Union Mills, Detroit, e 





Stillman Wright & Co. Berlin, Wis. 
Stamford, Logan & Co., Black 


Earth, Wis 
Casselton Roller Mill Co., Dakota 
Deadwood. “e sf i 
N. P. Flour Mill Co., Wash. Ter. 
City of Salem Co., Salem, Oregon 
Gurst & Son, Aurora, Oregon. 

ST. LOUIS. 

Victoria Mill Co. 
E. O. Stanard & Co. 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. 
Anchor Milling Co. 

dard & Sons. 

. F. Imbs & Co. 
auntell, Borgess & Co. 

Regina Milling Co. 





Blanton, Watson & Co., Indian- 
_apolis, Ind. 
Kidder & Sons, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Blish & Co., Seymour, * 
Logan Milling Co.,Logansport, “‘ 
Star and Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
H. C. Cole & Co., Chester, Ill. 
Hy. Yaeger, Carlinville, se 
Bird, Bridge & Co., Warren, “ 
C. H. Seybt, Highland, — 
D. R. Sparks & Son, Alton, “ 
Elkader Roller Mills, Elkader, Ia. 
Roosevelt Bros., Ackley, ne 
Giers & Bruntlett, Alta, nig 
Homer Baldwin, Youngstown, 0. 
Warder & Barnett, Springfield, O. 
Heywood & Williams, Sandusky. 





NNEVER FOLLOWS, 
ALWAYS [LEADS. 


- TO THE READER. - 





The NORTHWESTERN MILLER, now in its thirteenth 
year of publication, furnishes a journal which thor- 
oughly and faithfully meets the wants of the trade it 
represents ; being pronounced by those familiar with 
it as without a rival. It bases its claim to be the 
Standard Milling Paper of America on the testimony 
of its readers. ; 

To those among the progressive millers of this 
country who are unfamiliar with the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER and its policy, we would state that it is an 
undisputed fact that no other milling paper published 
presents the same amount and variety of reading mat- 
ter as this does. For the information of this class we 
print the following facts in regard to it: 

It is published weekly and is therefore the best ex- 
ponent of the milling spirit of to-day. Live and pro- 
gressive millers take it because they want the news as 
early as possible and will not wait for the ancient in- 
telligence contained in the monthly publications. 

It consists of from 28 to 32 pages each week, filled 
with the very latest and freshest intelligence of inter- 
est to the trade. 

It is published in Minneapolis, the world’s milling 
center. For this reason its contents are read by intel- 
ligent millers the world over. 

Nevertheless, its policy is not to represent the 
spring wheat millers to the exclusion of their winter 
wheat brethren ; full and impartial justice is done to 
other sections of the country as well as the northwest, 
correspondents being located in St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, New York, San Francisco, Nashville, 
Portland, and London, Eng., as well as in other 
places where wheat is ground or flour sold, and the 
reader of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER can post 
himself thoroughly as to the condition of the trade 
everywhere. 

Having agents in all portions of the United States 
and also in England, its facilities for obtaining correct 
and recent news are far in advance of its contempo- 
raries. 

It is not compiled by means of the scissors and 
paste pot, but pays for the best matter obtainable. 

It stands on its own merits and is not backed by 
any millfurnishing concern. 

Its weekly review of the flour and grain trade is 
telegraphed to the leading daily papers of Boston, 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago and Kansas City and 
is quoted by the Associated Press weekly. This shows 
the estimation in which the NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
is held by the press generally. 

It pays more money for editorial work and corre- 
spondence than all the other milling papers combined. 

Finally, the result proves our claim: THE NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER to-day has a larger paid subscrip- 
tion list than any other milling publication. 
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DON QUIXOTE AND THE COVER. 





' § MOST of our readers are aware, the frontis- 
‘piece of this number of the NORTHWESTENR 
MILLER pictures an episode in the history of 

the renowned Don Quixote De La Mancha, in which 
the valiant knight and his sturdy squire, Sancho Pan- 
za, have an unfortunate combat with wind mills, or, as 
it is quaintly expressed in the original, “The most ter- 
rifying and never-to-be-imagined adventure of the 
wind mills.” ~ 

Probably a majority of our readers are familiar with 
the greatest book ever written by a Spaniard—the cel- 
ebrated history of Don Quixote, written by the famous 
Cervantes. The heroof this matchless book—written 
by one who was an accomplished scholar, a brave 
soldier and a kindly gentleman—was a man of noble 
and generous nature who went in quest of adventures 
which, from a constant reading of the absurdly ex- 
travagant romances popular at that time, he imagined 
afforded the best opportunities for the display of he- 
roic qualities. In much the same humor, the modern 
youth who reads the dime novel and the bloodthirsty 
adventures portrayed in the flash periodicals, arms 
himself with a toy revolver and departs per slow 
freight for the far west, where he expects to revel in 
adventure and gore, but being overhauled and re- 
turned to his anxious parents, finds that the path of 
glory leads but to the paternal slipper. Don Quixote, 
overdosed with medieval romance, perhaps a trifle 
crackbrained, goes forth into a matter-of-fact world 
with a body encased in armor and a soul exalted in 
dreams. He finds a humdrum world about him, but 
he clothes the palpable and familiar with glorious ex- 
halations of his brain. He finds no imprisoned 
princesses, no witches, demons, dragons or ban- 
dits. But he imagines he sees themall, and valiantly, 
with earnest, heart-impassioned tongue and vigorous 
lance, he assails them all, only to be worsted at every 
turn. Despite his foolish humor, the vain attempts 
of his lance, and the still vainer imaginings of his 
disordered mind, and the ludicrous and absurd mis- 
adventures into which he was plunged, it is impossi- 
ble forthe reader of Cervantes’ masterpiece not to 
admire the sincere goodness underlying the ridiculous 
exterior of the valorous knight, to pity even while he 
laughs, and when at last, his beclouded reason re- 
stored, Don Quixote lays down his wild fancies and 
his life at the same time, it is impossible not to regret 
him and to mourn his decease, even as did all the 
friends who surrounded him on that painful occasion. 
That good men now be and exist with notions for the 
relief of their human brethren as Quixotic as Cer- 
vantes, is true, and pity ’tis, tis true. Their hearts 
are good and intentions laudable, but their methods 
—therein madness lies. 
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In connection with milling—or mill furnishing or 
milling journals—the idea of Don Quixote and the 
wind mill may or may not be apropos. Let us say it 
is one of the occasions when the mill appeared in lit- 
erature and let that suffice as an excuse for picturing 
it—for if there be a moralin it applicable to this es- 
pecial interest or business, the moralists will find it 
out, and if there be none, it will afford some one intel- 
lectval exercise to hunt for it. 

In order to give an idea of the situation depicted by 
the frontispiece we append the account of the adven- 
ture as Cervantes himself tells it. 
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“ As they were thus discoursing, they discovered some 
thirty or forty wind mills, that are in that plain; and 
as soon as the knight had spied them, ‘Fortune,’ cried 
he, ‘directs our affairs better than we ourselves could 
have wished ; look yonder, friend Sancho; there are 
at least thirty or forty outrageous giants, whom I in- 
tend to encounter; and having deprived them of life, 
we will begin to enrich ourselves with their spoils ; for 
they are lawful prize, and the extirpation of that 
cursed brood will be an acceptable service to heaven.’ 

“ “What giants ?’? quoth Sancho Panza. 

“¢Those whom thou seest yonder,’ answered Don 
Quixote, ‘with their long, extended arms. Some of 





that detested race have arms of so immense a size, 
that sometimes they reach two leagues in length.’ 

“ Pray look better, sir,’ quoth Sancho ; ‘those things 
yonder are no giants, but wind mills; and the arms 
you fancy are their sails, which, being whirled about 
by the wind, make the mill go.’ 

“*°Tis a sign,’ cried Don Quixote, ‘that thou art but 
little acquainted with adventures! TI tell thee, they 
are giants; and therefore, if thou art afraid, go aside 
and say thy prayers, for I am resolved to engage in a 
dreadful unequal combat against them all.’ 

“This said, he clapped spurs to his horse Rozinante, 
without giving ear to his squire Sancho, who bawled 
out to him, and assured him that they were wind 
mills, and no giants. But he was so fully possessed 
with a strong conceit of the contrary, that he did not 
so much as hear his squire’s outcry, nor was he sensi- 
ble of what they were, although he was already very 
near them; far from that, ‘Stand, cowards, cried he, 
as loud as he could; ‘stand your ground, ignoble 
creatures, and fly not basely from a single knight who 
dares encounter you all.’ At the same time the wind 
rising, the mill-sails began to move,which, when Don 
Quixote spied, ‘Base miscreants,’ cried he, ‘though 
you move more arms than the giant Briareus, you 
shall pay for your arrogance.’ 

“He most devoutly recommended himself to his 
Lady Dulcinea, imploring her assistance in this peril- 
ous adventure; and so covering himself with his 
shield, and couching his lance, he rushed with Rozin- 
ante’s utmost speed upon the first wind mill he could 
come at, and running his lance into the sail, the wind 
whirled it about with such swiftness, that the rapidity 
of the motion presently broke the lance into shivers, 
and hurled away both knight and horse along with it, 
till down he fell, rolling a good way off in the field. 
Sancho Panza ran as fast as his ass could drive to help 
his master, whom he found lying, and not able to stir, 
such a blow he and Rozinante had received. ‘Mercy 
o’ me,’ cried Sancho, ‘did not I give your worship 
fair warning? Did not I tell you they were wind mills, 
and that nobody could think otherwise, unless he 
had also wind mills in his head ?’ 

“Peace, friend Sancho,’ replied Don Quixote; 
‘there is nothing so subject to the inconstancy of for- 
tune as war. I am verily persuaded, that cursed nec- 
romancer Freston, who carried away my study and 
my books, has transformed these giants into wind 
mills, to deprive me of the honor of the victory ; such 
is his inveterate malice against me; but in the end, 
all his pernicious wiles and stratagems shall prove in- 
effectual against the prevailing edge of my sword.’ 

“ ‘Amen, say I,’ replied Sancho. And so heaving 





mounted poor Rozinante, that was half shouldered- 
slipped with his fall.” 





If what we are told about the success of various 
bran packers is true, the coming year will witness a 
decided step forward in the trade in millfeed. There 
is always a good demand for our mill offal abroad, 
and with a satisfactory package the increased profit 
would more than make up for the delays and difficul- 
ties now experienced in working up and holding the 
foreign trade in this line. If the new bran packers 
do their work well, the large mills will undoubtedly 
send a large portion of their offal abroad and thus by 
having but a few points to ship it to, greatly lessen 
the labor of disposing of it. Now they scatter it in 
every direction, necessitating the keeping of a myriad 
of accounts and entailing a world of trouble in dis- 
posing of what is really but a small factor in the 
econoiny of milling, although it has grown in import- 
ance of late years. It may be said that we are rather 
premature in taking this view of the matter, but it 
must be remembered that the time has gone by when 
it requires years to introduce a good thing in the line 
of machinery. The modern inventor is enabled to 
secure capital promptly and his machine goes into use 
at once, because he does not, as a rule, insist upon 
its purchase. He puts it into an establishment on 
trial, paying all expenses until it is approved and ac- 
cepted, or until it is rejected and thrown out. The 
bran packer, therefore, will be in quite general use 
within a few months after its utility and economy 
have been demonstrated. 





The year just closing has been a very hard one 
for the coopers of the country. In some lines they 
have been quite steadily employed and at usual wages, 
but there have been several strikes of considerable 
magnitude and the flour barrel makers have suffered 
greatly on account of the spasmodic running of mills ° 
which pretended to keep going, and the enforced id.e- 
ness of others. While it can not be predicted that 
the cooper is likely to find his occupation gone, still 
we think it obvious that the use of sacks is on the 
increase, and to that extent, at least, barrels are dis- 
placed. We give but little weight to the talk about 
improved paper barrels and the proposed manufac- 
ture of one stave barrels in large quantity. Neither 
of these inventions are new and neither have as yet 
assumed the character of assured commercial suc- 
cesses. We therefore conclude that the present gen- 
eration of coopers have but little to fear from changes 
and the competition of new packages, but that a 
change is gradually taking place which, as stock be- 


him up again upon his legs, once more the knight | comes scarcer and dearer, will be more rapid. 











7 OW could the Greeks make love be born of thee, 
/ In whose cold spaces love could no more dwell 
Than sorrow in youth or joy amid a knell, 
O bleak and uncompanionable sea! 
Nay, stirred with ire and hate in like degree, 
Now swollen as when we see a snake’s throat swell, 
Now wreathed as when his body its wrath would tell, 
Thy wandering waters ever form and flee! 





Sweet is thy tremulous bosom, richly"clothed 
In light that leaps or loiters, beams or broods 
And sweet thy toss, thy glory, or music grave ; 
Yet ah! who ever knew thee well but loathed 
The vast blank circuits of thy solitudes, 
The treachery coiled below thy brightest wave! 


Edgar Fawcett. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


24 & 26 S. First St, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Holly Mills. 
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The Finest Grades of 


>$PRING* WHEAT FLOUR< 


For Domestic and Export Trade. 














LEADING BRANDS: 


GOLD MEDAL. INLAND. 











Lhe Holly Mills Patent Flour 


TOOK THE FIRST PREMIUM, A GOLD MEDAL, AT THE 





CINCINNATI EXPOSITION, 1880, OVER 





ALL COMPETITORS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 








THE * HAXALL-CRENSHAW - CO. 


(HAXALL MILLS, FOUNDED 1809.) 
o————+ RICHMOND, VA. + ——=0 














Manufacture ‘‘ BYRD ISLAND’”’ Patent, ‘‘HAXALL,”’ 








“CRENSHAW,” and other standard brands of Flour. 





Original and sole proprietors of the ‘‘HAXALL”’ brand 





of Flour, secured to us as a trade-mark by letters patent, 


and continuously used by us for past 76 years. 
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201 and 203 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. H. FAXON. 
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THE CHRISTMAS WRECK. 





$$ ELL, sir,” said old Silas, as he gave a pre- 
liminary puff to the pipe he had just lighted, 
and so satisfied himself that the draught 
was all right, “the wind’s a comin’, an’ so’s Christmas. 
But it’s no use bein’ in a hurry fur either of ’em, fur 
sometimes they come afore you want ’em, anyway.” 
Silas was sitting in the stern of a small sailing boat 
which he owned, and in which he sometimes took the 
Sandport visitors out for a sail; and at other times 
applied to its more legitimate, but less profitable use, 
that of fishing. That afternoon he had taken young 
Mr. Nugent for a brief excursion on that portion of 
the Atlantic ocean which sends its breakers up on the 
beach of Sandport. But he had found it much more 
difficult, nay, impossible, just now, to bring him back. 
For the wind had gradually died away until there was 
not a breath of it left. Mr. Nugent, to whom nautical 
experiences were as new as the very nautical suit of 
blue flannel which he wore, rather liked the calm; it 
was such a relief to the monotony of rolling waves. 
He took out a cigar and lighted 
it, and then he remarked : 


néver got riled when I’d tell him to clap his flour-scoops 
onter a halyard. 

“We was all soaked, an’ washed, an’ beat, an’ bat- 
tered. We held on some way or other till the wind 
blowed itself out, an’ then we got on our legs an’ be- 
gan to look about us to see how things stood. The 
sea had washed in to the open hatches till the vessel 
was more 'n half full of water, an’ that had sunk her 
so deep that she must a looked like a canal boat load- 
ed with gravel. We hadn’t had a thing to eat or drink 
durin’ that whole blow, an’ we was pretty ravenous. 
We found a keg of water which was all right, and a 
box of biscuit, which was what you might call soft 
tack, for they was soaked through and through with 
sea-water. We eat a lot of them so, fur we couldn’t 
wait, an’ the rest we spread on the deck to dry, fur the 
sun was now shinin’ hot enough to bake bread. We 
couldn’t go below much, fur there was a pretty good 
swell on the sea, and things was floatin’ about so’s to 
make it dangerous. But we fished out a piece of can- 
vas, which we rigged up agin the stump of the main- 





mast so that we could have somethin’ that we could sit 





began to consider. Being second mate, Tom was, by 
rights, in command of this craft; but it was easy 
enough to see that if he commanded there’d never be 
nothin’ for Andy an’ me to do. All the grit he had in 
him he’d used up in holdin’ on durin’ that typhoon. 
What he wanted to do now was to make himself com- 
fortable till the time come fur him to go to Davy 
Joneses Locker; an thinkin’, most likely, that Davy 
couldn’t make it any hotter fur him than it was on that 
deck, still in latitood nothin’ at all, fur we’d been 
blowed along the line pretty nigh due West. So I 
calls to Andy, who was busy turnin’ over the biscuits 
on the deck. ‘Andy,’ says I, when he had got under 
the canvas, ‘we’s goin’ to have a’lection fur skipper. 
Tom here is about played out. He’s one candydate, 
an’ I’m another. Now, who do you vote fur? An’, 
mind yer eye, youngster, that you don’t make no 
mistake.’ ‘I vote fur you,’ says Andy. ‘Carried 
unanermous!’ says I. ‘An’ I want you to take notice 
that I’m cap’n of what’s left of the Mary Auguster, an’ 
you two has got to keep your minds on that, an’ obey 
orders.’ If Davy Jones. was to do all that Tom Sim- 
mons said when he heard this, 
the old chap would be kept 














“I can easily imagine how a 
wind might come before you 
sailors might want it, but I 
don’t see how Christmas could 
come too soon.” 

“It come wunst on me when 
things couldn’t a looked more 
onready fur it,” said Silas. 

“How was that?” asked Mr. 
Nugent, settling himself a little 
more comfortably on the hard 
thwart. “If it’s a story, let’s 
haveit. This is a good time to 
spin a yarn.” 

“Very well,” said old Silas, 
“T’ll spin her.” 

The bare-legged boy, whose 
duty it was to stay forward and 
mind the jib, came aft as soon 
as he smelt a story, and took a 
nautical position which was du- 
ly studied by Mr. Nugent, ona 
bag of ballast in the bottom of 
the boat. 

“It’s nigh on to fifteen year 
ago,” said Silas, “that I was on 
the barque, Mary Auguster, 
bound for Sydney, New South 
Wales, with a cargo of canned 
goods. -We was somewhere 
about longitude a hundred an’ 
seventy, latitood nuthin’, an’ it 
was the twenty-second o’ De- 
cember, when we was ketched 
bya reg’lar typhoon which blew 











busier than he ever was jit. 
But I let him growl his growl 
out, knowin’ he’d come round 
all right, fur there wasn’t no 
help fur it, consid’rin’ Andy 
an’ me was two to his one. 
Pretty soon we all went to work, 
an’ got up a spar from below 
which we rigged to the stump 
of the foremast, with Andy’s 
shirt atop of it. 

“Them sea-soaked,sun-dried 
biscuit was pretty mean prog, 
as you might think, but we eat 
so many of ’em that afternoon 
an’ ’cordingly drank so much 
water that I was obliged to put 
us all on short rations the next 
day. ‘This is the day before 
Christmas,’ says Andy Boyle, ~ 
‘an’ to-night will be Christmas 
Eve, an’ it’s pretty tough fur us 
to be sittin’ here with not even 
so much hard tack as we want, 
an’ all the time thinkin’ that 
the hold of this ship is packed 
full of the gayest kind of good 
things to eat.’ ‘Shut up about 
Christmas!’ says Tom Sim- 
mons. ‘Them two youngsters 
of mine, up in Bangor, is hav- 
in’ their toes and noses pretty 
nigh froze, I ’spect, but they’ll 
hang up their stockin’s all the 
same to-night, never thinkin’ 














straight along, end on, fur a 
day an’ a half. It blew away 
the storm sails; it blew away 
every yard, spar, shroud, an’ every strand of riggin’, 
an’ snapped the masts off, close to the deck; it blew 
away all the boats; it blew away the cook’s caboose, 
an’ everything else on deck; it blew off the hatches, 
an’ sent ’’em spinnin’ in the air, about a mile to lee- 
ward; an’ afore it got through, it washed away the 
cap’n an’ all the crew ’cept me an’ two others. These 
was Tom Simmons, the second: mate, an’ Andy Boyle, 
a chap from the Andirondock mountains, who had 
never been to sea afore. As he was a landsman he 
ought, by rights, to a been swep’ off by the wind an’ 
water, consid’rin’ that the cap’n an’ sixteen good sea- 
men had gone a’ready. But he had hands eieven 
inches long, an’ that give him a grip which no typhoon 
could git the better of. Andy had let out that his 
father was a miller up there in York state, an’ a story 
had got round among the crew that his gran’father an’ 
great gran’father was millers too; an’ the way the 
fam’ly got such big hands come from their habit of 
scoopin’ up a extry quart or two of meal or flour for 
themselves when they was levelin’ off their customers’ 


- measures, He-was a good-natered feller, though, an’ 





“VERY WELL,” SAID OLD SILAS, “I’LL SPIN HER.” 


down an’ grumble under. What struck us all the 
hardest was that the barque was loaded with a whole 
cargo of jolly things to eat, which was just as good as 
ever they was, fur the water couldn’t git through the 
tin cans in which they was all put up; an’ here we was 
with nothin’ to live on but them salted biscuit. There 
was no way of gittin’ at any of the ship’s stores, or any 
of the fancy prog, fur everythin’ was stowed away 
tight under six or seven feet of water, an’ pretty nigh 
all the room that was left between decks was filled up 
with extry spars, lumber, boxes, an’ other floatin’ stuff. 
All was shiftin’, and bumpin’, and bangin’ every time 
the vessel rolled. 

“As I said afore, Tom was second mate, an’! was 
bosen. Says I to Tom, ‘the thing we’ve got to do is 
to put up some kind of a spar with a rag on it fora 
distress flag, so that we'll lose no time bein’ took off.’ 
‘There’s no use a slavin’ at anythin’ like that,’ says 
Tom, ‘fur we’ve been blowed off the track of traders, 
an’ the more we work the hungrier we'll git, an’ the 
sooner will them biscuit be gone.’ 

“Now when I heerd Tom say this I sot still, and 





that their dad’s bein’ cooked — 
alive onaempty stomach.’ ‘Of 
course they wouldn’t hang ’em 
up,’ says I, ‘if they knowed what a fix you was in, but 
they don’t know it, an’ what’s the use of grumblin’ at 
’em for bein’ a little jolly.’ ‘Well,’ says Andy, ‘they 
couldn’t be more jollier than I’d be if 1 could git at 
some of them fancy fixin’s down the hold. I worked 
well on to a week at ’Frisco puttin’ in them boxes, an’ 
the names of the things was on the outside of most of 
’em, an’! tell you what it is, mates, it made my mouth 
water, even then, to read ’em, an’ I wasn’t hungry 
nuther, havin’ plenty to eat three timesa day. There 
was roast beef, an’ roast mutton, an’ duck, an’ chick- 
en, an’ soup, an’ peas, an’ beans, an’ termaters, an’ 
plum puddin’, an’ mince pie—— ‘Shut up with 
your mince pie!’ sang out Tom Simmons. ‘Isn't it 
enough to have to gnaw on these salt chips, without 
hearin’ about mince pie?’ ‘An’ more ’n that,’ says 
Andy, ‘there was canned peaches, an’ pears, an’ plums, 
an’ cherries.’ 

“Now these things did sound so cool an’ good to me 
on that broilin’ deck, that I couldn’t stand it, an’ I 
leans over to Andy, an’ I says: ‘Now look a here, if 
you don’t shut up talkin’ about them things what’s 
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stowed below, an’ what we can’t git at, nohow, over- 
board you go!’ ‘That would make you short-handed,’ 
says Andy, with a grin. ‘Which is more’n you could 
say,’ says I, ‘if you’d chuck Tom an’ me over’—~allud- 
in’ to his eleven inch grip. Andy didn’t say no more 
then, but after a while he comes to me as I was lookin’ 
round to see if anything was in sight, an’ says he, ‘I 
s’pose you ain’t got nuthin’ to say agin my divin’ into 
the hold just aft of the foremast, where there seems to 
be a bit of pretty clear water, an’ see if I can’t git up 
something?’ ‘You kin do it. if you like,’ says I, ‘but 
it’s at yourown risk. Youcan’t take out no insurance 
at this office.’ ‘All right then,’ says Andy, ‘an’ if I git 
stove in by floatin’ boxes, you an’ Tom’Il have to eat 
the rest of them salt crackers.’ ‘Now boy,’says I—an’ 
he wasn’t much more, bein’ only nineteen year old— 
‘you’d better keep out o’ that hold. You'll just git 





yourself smashed. An’as to movin’ any of them there 
heavy boxes, which must be swelled up 
as tight as if they was part of the ship, 
you might as well try to pull out one of 
the. Mary Auguster’s ribs.’ ‘I'll try it,’ 
says Andy, ‘fur to-morrer is Christmas, 
an’ if I kin help it I ain’t goin’ to be float- 
in’ atop of a Christmas dinner without 
eatin’ any on it.’ I let him go, fur he was 
a good swimmer and diver, an’ I did 
hope he might root. out somethin’ or 
other, fur Christmas is about the worst 
day in the year fur men to be starvin’ on, 
and that’s what we was a comin’ to. 

“Well, fur about two hours Andy 
swum, an’ dove, an’ come up blubberin’, 
an’ dodged all sorts of floatin’ an’ pitch- 
in’ stuff, fur the swell was still on; but 
he couldn’t even be so much as sartain 
that he’d found the canned vittles. To 
dive down through hatchways, an’ among 
broken bulkheads, to hunt fur any par- 
tiklar kind o’ boxes under seven feet of 
sea-water, ain’t no easy job; an’ though 
Andy says he got hold of the end of a 
box that felt to him like the big ’uns 
he’d noticed as havin’ the meat pies in, 
he couldn’t move it no more ’n if it had 
been the stump of the foremast. If we 
could have pumped the water out of the 
hold we could have got at that part of 
the cargo we wanted, but as it was, we 
couldn’t even reach the ship’s stores, 
which, of course, must have been mostly 
spiled anyway ; whereas the canned vit- 
tles was just as good as new. The 
pumps was all smashed, or stopped up, 
for we tried ’em, but if they hadn’t a 
been we three couldn’t never have 
pumped out that ship on three biscuit a 
day, and only about two days’ rations 
at that. 

“So Andy he come up, so fagged out 
that it was as much as he could do to 
get his clothes on, though they wasn’t 
much, an’ then he stretched himself out 
under the canvas an’ went to sleep, an’ 
it wasn’t long afore he was talkin’ about 
roast turkey an’ cranberry sass, an’ 
punkin pie, an’sech stuff, most of which we knowed 
was under our feet that present minute. Tom Sim- 
mons he just b’iled over, an’ sung out: ‘Roll him out 
in the sun and let him cook! I can’t stand no more 
of this!’ But 1 wasn’t goin’ to have Andy treated no 
sech way as that, fur if it hadn’t been fur Tom Sim- 
mons’ wife an’ young uns, Andy ’d been worth two of 
him to anybody who was consid’rin’ savin’ life. But I 
give the boy a good punch in the ribs to stop his 
dreamin’, fur I was as hungry as Tom was, and couldn’t 
stand no nonsense about Christmas dinners. 

“It was a little arter noon when Andy woke up, an’ 
he went outside to stretch himself. In about a minute 
he givea yell that made Tom and me jump. ‘A sail! 
he hollered, ‘a sail!’ An’ you may bet your life, 
young man, that twasn’t more ’n half a second before 
us two had scuffied out from under that canvas, an’ 
was standin’ by Andy. ‘There she is!’ he shouted, 





‘not a mile to win’ard.’ I give one look, an’ then I 
sings out: ‘Tain’t a sail! It’s a flag of distress! 
Can’t you see, you land-lubber, that that’s the stars 
and stripes upside down?’ ‘Why, soit is,’said Andy, 
with a couple of reefs in the joyfulness of his voice. 
An’ Tom, he began to growl as if somebody had cheat- 
ed him out of half a year’s wages. 

“The flag that we saw was on the hull of a steamer 
that had been driftin’ down on u3 while we was sittin’ 
under our canvas. It was plain to see she’d been 
caught in the typhoon too, fur there wasn’t a mast ora 
smoke stack on her; but her hull was high enough out 
of the water to catch what wind there was, while we 
was so low-sunk that we didn’t make no way at all. 
There was people aboard, and they saw us, an’ waved 
their hats an’ arms, an’ Andy an’ me waved ours, but 
all we could do was to wait till they drifted nearer, fur 
we hadn’t no boats to go to’em if we’d a wanted to. 








“ON THE TOP OF THE FIRST CAN I SEED WAS A PICTURE OF A BIG, 
WHITE PEACH, WITH.GREEN LEAVES.”’ 


“ ‘I'd like to know what good that old hulk is to us,’ 
said Tom Simmons. ‘She can’t take us off.’ It did 
look to me somethin’ like the blind leadin’ the blind; 
but Andy he sings out: ‘We’d be better off aboard 
of her, fur she ain’t water-logged, an’, more ’n that, I 
don’t s’pose her stores are all soaked up in salt water.’ 
There was some sense in that, and when the steamer 
had got to within half a mile of us, we was glad to see 
a boat put out from her with three men init. . It was 
a queer boat, very low an’ flat, an’ not like any ship’s 
boat I ever see. But the two fellers at the oars pulled 
stiddy, an’ pretty soon the boat was ’longside of us, 
an’ the three men on our deck. One of ’em was the 
first mate of the other wreck, an’ when he found out 
what was the matter with us, he spun his yarn, which 
was a longer one than ours. His vessel was the Water 
Crescent, nine hundred tons, from ’Frisco to Mel- 





bourne, and they had sailed about-six' weeks afore we 


did. They was about two weeks out when some of 
their machinery broke down, an’ when they got it 
patched up it broke agin, worse than afore, so that 
they couldn’t do nothin’ with it. They kept along un- 
der sail for about a month, makin’ mighty,poor head- 
way till the typhoon struck ’em, an’ that cleaned their 
decks off about as slick as it did ours, but their hatches 
wasn’t blowed off, an’ they didn’t ship no water wuth 
mentionin’, an’ the crew kep’ below, so that none on 
’em was lost. But now they was clean out of provis- 
ions and water, havin’ been short when the break-down 
happened, fur they had sold all the stores they could 
spare to a. French brig in distress that they overhauled 
when about a week out. When they sighted us they 
felt pretty sure they’d git some provisions out of us. 
But when I told the mate what a fix we was in his jaw 
dropped till his face was as long as one of Andy’s 
hands. Howsomdever he said he’d send the boat 
back fur as many men as it could bring 
over, and see if they couldn’t get up 
some of our stores. Even if they was 
soaked with salt water, they’d be better 
than nothin’. Part of the cargo of the 
Water Crescent was tools an’ things fur 
some railway contractors out in Aus- 
tralier, an’ the mate told the men to 
bring over some of them irons that might 
be used to fish out the stores. All their 
ship’s boats had been blowed away, an’ 
the one they had was a kind of shore 
boat for fresh water, that had been 
shipped as part of the cargo, an’ stowed 
below. It couldn’t stand no kind of a 
sea, but there wasn’t nothin’ but a swell 
on; an’ when it come back it had the 
cap’n in it, an’ five men, besides a lot of 
chains an’ tools. 

“Them fellers an’ us worked pretty 
nigh the rest of the day, an’ we got out 
a- couple of bar’ls of water, which was 
all right, havin’ been tight bunged ; an’ 
a lot of sea biscuit, all soaked an’ sloppy, 
but we only got a half bar’l of meat, 

* though three or four of the men stripped 
an’ dove fur more ’n an hour. We cut 
up some of the meat, an’ eat it raw, an’ 
the cap’n sent some over to the other 
wreck, which had drifted past us to lee- 
ward, an’ would have gone clean away 
from us if the cap’n hadn’t had a line 
got out an’ made us fast to it while we 
was a workin’ at the stores. 

“That night the cap’n took us three, 
as well as the provisions we’d got out, 
on board his hull, where the ’commoda- 
tions was consid’able better than they 
was on the half-sunk Mary Auguster. 
An’ afore we turned in he took me aft, 
an’ had a talk with me as commandin’ 
off’cer of my vessel. ‘That wreck o’ 
‘yourn,’ says he, ‘has got a vallyble cargo 
in it, which isn’t spiled by bein’ under 
water. Now, if you couldget that cargo 
into port it would put a lot of money in 
your pocket; fur the owners couldn’t git 
out of payin’ you fur takin’ charge of it, 

an’ havin’ it brungin. Now i’ll tell you what I’ll do. 

I'll lie by you, an’ I’ve got carpenters aboard that'll 

put your pumps in order, an’ I’ll set my men to work 
to pump out your vessel. An’ then, when she’s afloat 

all right, I’ll-go to work agin at my vessel, which I 

didn’t s’pose there was any use 0’ doin’; but whilst I 

was huntin’ round amongst our cargo to-day I found 
that some of the machinery we carried might be worked 
up so’s to take the place of what is broke in our en- 
gine. We’ve got a forge aboard an’ I believe we can 
make these pieces of machinery fit, an’ git goin’ agin. 

Then I’ll tow you into Sidney, an’ we'll divide the sal- 

vage money. I won’t git nothin’ for savin’ my vessel, 
coz that’s my bizness ; but you wasn’t cap’n o’ yourn, 
an’ took charge of het a purpose to save her, which is 
another thing.’ 

“T wasn’t at all sure that I didn’t také charge of the 

Mary Auguster to save myself an’ not the vessel, but 
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I didn’t mention that, an’ asked the cap’n how he ex- 
pected to live all this time. ‘Oh, we kin git at your 
stores easy enough,’ says he ‘when the water’s pumped 
out.’ ‘They'll be mostly sp’iled,’says I. ‘That don’t 
matter,’ says he, ‘men’ll eat anythin’, when they can’t 
git nothin’ else.’ An’ with that he left me to think 
it over. 

“T must say, young man, an’ you kin b’lieve me if 
you know anythin’ about sech things, that the idee of 
a pile of money was mighty temptin’ to a feller like 
me, who had a girl at home ready to marry him, and 
who would like nothin’ better ’n to have a little house 
of his own, an’ a little vessel of his own, an’ give 
up the other side of the world altogether. But 
while I was goin’ over all this in my mind, an’ won- 
.derin’ if the cap’n ever could git us into port, 
along comes Andy Boyle, and sits down beside 
me. ‘It drives me pretty nigh crazy,’ says he, ‘to 
think that to-morrer’s Christmas, an’ we’ve got to feed 
on that sloppy stuff we fished out of our stores, an’ not 
much of it nuther, while there’s all that roast turkey, 
an’ plum puddin’, an’ mince pie, a floatin’ out there 
just before our eyes, an’ we can’t have none of it.’ 
‘You hadn’t oughter think so much about eatin’, Andy,’ 
says I, ‘but if I was talkin’ about them things I wouldn’t 
leave out canned peaches. By George! Of a hot 
Christmas like this is goin’ to be, I’d be the jolliest 
Jack on the ocean if I could git at that canned fruit.’ 
‘Well, there’s a way,’ says Andy, ‘that we might git 
some of ’em. A part of the cargo of this ship is stuff 
for blastin’ rocks; catridges, ‘lectric batt’ries, an’ 
that sort of things; an’ there’s a man aboard who’s 
goin’ out to take charge of ’em. I’ve been talkin’ to 
this bat’ry man, an’ I’ve made up my mind it'll be 
easy encugh to lower a little catridge down among 
our cargo, an’ blow out a part of it.’ ‘What ud be the 
good of it,’ says I, ‘blowed into chips?’ ‘It might 
smash some,’ he said, ‘but others would be only 
loosened, an’ they’d float up to the top, where we 
could get ’em,’specially them as was packed with pies, 
which must be pretty light.’ ‘Git out, Andy,’ says I, 
‘with all that stuff!’ An’ he got out. 

“But the idees he’d put into my head didn’t git out, 
an’ as I laid on my back on the deck, lookin’ up at the 
stars, they sometimes seemed to put themselves into 
the shape of little houses, with a little woman cookin’ 
at the kitchin fire, an’ a little schooner layin’ at anchor 

just off shore; an’ then agin they’d hump themselves 
up till they looked like a lot of new tin cans with their 
tops off, an’ all kinds of good things to eat inside, 
*specially canned peaches—the big white kind—soft 
an’ cool, each one split in half, with a holler in the 
middle filled with juice. By George, sir, the very 
thought of a tin can like that made me beat my heels 
agin the deck. I’d been mighty hungry, an’ had eat 
a lot of salt pork, wet an’ raw, an’ now the very idee 
of it, even cooked, turned my stomach. I looked up 
to the stars agin, an’ the little house an’ the little 
schooner was clean gone, an’ the whole sky was filled 
with nothin’ but bright new tin cans. 

“In the mornin’, Andy, he come to meagin. ‘Have 
you made up your mind,’ says he, ‘about gittin’ some 
of them good things for Christmas dinner?’ ‘Con- 
found you!’ says I, ‘you talk as if all we had to do was 
to go an’ git’em.’ ‘An’ that’s what I b’lieve we kin 
do,’ says he, ‘with the help of that bat’ry man.’ ‘Yes,’ 
says I, ‘an’ blow a lot of the cargo into flinders, an’ 
damage the Mary Auguster so’s she couldn’t never be 
took into port.’ An’ then I told tim what the cap’n 
had said to me, an’ what I was goin’ to do with the 
money. ‘A little catridge,’ says Andy, ‘would do all 
we want, an’ wouldn’t hurt the vessel nuther. Besides 
that, I don’t b’lieve what this cap’n says about tinkerin’ 
up his engin’. Tain’t likely he’ll ever git her runnin’ 
agin, nor pump out the Mary Auguster nuther. If I 
was you I’d a durned sight ruther have a Christmas 
dinner in hand than a house an’ wife in the bush.’ ‘I 
ain’t thinkin’ o’ marryin’ a girl in Australier,’ says I. 
An’ Andy he grinned, an’ said I wouldn’t marry no- 
body if I had to live on spiled vittles till I got her. 

“A little after that I went to the cap’n, an’ I told 
him about Andy’s idee, but he was down onit. ‘It’s 
your vessel, an’ not mine,’ says he, ‘an’ if you want to 
try to git a dinner out of her I’ll not stand in your way. 


But it’s my ’pinion you'll just damage the ship, an’ do 
nothin’.’ Howsomdever I talked to the bat’ry man 
about it, an’ he thought it could be done, an’ not hurt 
the ship nuther. The men was all in favor of it, for 
none of ’ém had forgot it was Christmas day. But 
Tom Simmons, he was agin it strong, for he was think- 


| in’ he’d git some of the money if we got the Mary. Au- 


guster into port. He was a selfish-minded man, was 
Tom, but it was his nater, an’ I s’pose he couldn’t 
help it. 

“Well, it wasn’t long afore I began to feel pretty 
empty, an’ mean, an’ if I’d a wanted any of the prog 
we got out the day afore, I couldn’t have found much, 
for the men had eat it nearly all up in the night. 
An’ so, I just made up my mind witheut any more 
foolin’, an’ me, an’ Andy Boyle, an’ the bat’ry man, 
with some catridges an’ a coil of wire, got into the 
little shore boat, an’ pulled over to the Mary Auguster. 
There we lowered a small catridge down the main 
hatchway, an’ let it rest down among the cargo. Then 
we rowed back to the steamer, uncoilin’ the wire as we 
went. The bat’ry man clumb up on deck, an’ fixed 
his wire to a’lectric machine, which he’d got all ready 
afore we started. Andy an’ me didn’t git out of the 
boat; we had too much sense for that, with all them 
hungry fellers waitin’ to jump in her; but we just 
pushed a little off, an’ sot waitin’, with our mouths a 
waterin’, for him to touch her off. He seemed to bea 
long time about it, but at last he did it, an’ that in- 
stant there was a bang on board the Mary Auguster 
that made my heart jump. Andy an’ me pulled fur 
her like mad, the others a hollerin’ arter us, an’ we 
was on deck inno time. The deck was all covered 
with the water that had been throwed up; but I tell 
you, sir, that we poked an’ fished about, an’ Andy 
stripped an’ went down, an’ swum all round, an’ we 
couldn’t find one floatin’ box of canned goods. There 
was a lot of splinters, but where they come from we 
didn’t know. By this time my dander was up, an’ I 
just pitched around savage. That little catridge 
wasn’t no good, an’ I didn’t intend to stand any more 
foolin’. We just rowed back to the other wreck, an’! 
called to the bat’ry man to come down, an’ bring some 
bigger catridges with him, fur if we was goin’ to do 
anythin’ we might as well do it right. So he got down 
with a package of bigger ones, an’ jumped into the 
boat. The cap’n he called out to us to be keerful, an’ 
Tom Simmons leaned over the rail, an’ swored, but I 


“didn’t pay no ’tention to neither of ’em, an’ we pulled 


away. : 
“When I got aboard the Mary Auguster I says to 
the bat’ry man: ‘We don’t want no nonsense this 
time, an’ I want you to put in enough catridges to 
heave up somethin’ that'll do fur a Christmas dinner. 
I don’t know just how the cargo is stored, but you kin 
put one big catridge ’midship, another for’ard, an’ 
another aft, an’ one or nuther of ’em oughter fetch 
up somethin’.’? Well, we three got the catridges into 
place. They was a good deal bigger than the one we 
first used, an’ we j’ined ’em all to one wire, an’ then 
we rowed back, carryin’ the long wire with us. When 
we reached the steamer, me an’ Andy was a goin’ to 
stay in the boat as we did afore, but the cap’n sung 
out that he wouldn’t allow the bat’ry to be touched off 
tillwe come aboard. ‘Ther’s got to be fair play,’ says 
he. ‘It’s your vittles, but it’s my side that’s doin’ the 
work. After we’ve blasted her this time you two can 
go in the boat, an’ see what there is to get hold of, but 
two of my men must go along.’ So me an’ Andy had 
to go on deck, an’ two big fellers was detailed to go 
with us in the little boat when the time come; an’ then 
the bat’ry man, he teched her off. 

“Well, sir, the pop that followed that tech was 
somethin’ tc remember. It shuck the water, it shuck 
the air, an’ it shuck the hull we was on. A reg’lar 
cloud of smoke, an’ flyin’ bits of things rose up out of 
the Mary Auguster. An’ when that smoke cleared 
away, an’ the water was all bilin’ with the splash of 
various sized hunks that come rainin’ down from the 
sky, what was left of the Mary Auguster was sprinkled | 
over the sea like a wooden carpet for water birds to 
walk on. 

“Some of the men sung out one thing, an’ some an- 








other, an’ I could hear Tom Simmons swear, but 


Andy an’ me said never a word, but scuttled down 
into the boat, follered close by the two men who was 
to go with us. Then we rowed like devils for the lot 
of stuff that was bobbin’ about on the water, out where 
the Mary Auguster had been. In we went, among the 
floatin’ spars and ship’s timbers, I keepin’ the things 
off with an oar, the two men rowin’, an’ Andy in the bow. 

“Suddenly Andy give a yell, an’ then he reached 
himself for’ard with sech a bounce that I thought he’d 
go overboard. But up he come ina minnit, his two 
‘leven-inch hands gripped round a box. He sot down 
in the bottom of the boat with the box on his lap, an’ 
his eyes screwed on some letters that was stamped on 
one end. ‘Pidjin pies!’ he sings out. ‘Tain’t turkeys, 
nor tain’t cranberries. But, by the Lord Harry, it’s 
Christmas pies all the same!’ After that Andy didn’t 
do no more work, but sot holdin’ that box as if it had 
been his fust baby. But we kept pushin’ on to see what 
else there was. It’s my ’pinion that the biggest part 
of that bark’s cargo was blowed into mince meat, an’ 
the most of the rest of it was so heavy that it sunk. 
But it wasn’t all busted up, an’ it didn’t all sink. 
There was a big piece of wreck with a lot of boxes 
stove into the timbers, and some of these had in ’em 
beef ready biled an’ packed into cans, an’ there was 
other kinds of meat, an’ dif’rent sorts of vegetables, 
an’ one box of turtle soup. I looked at every one of 
’em as we took ’em in, an’ when we got the little boat 
pretty well loaded I wanted to still keep on searchin’, 
but the men, they said that shore boat ud sink if we 
took in any more cargo, an’ so we put back, I feelin’ 
glummer ’n I oughter felt, fur I had begun to be 
afeared that canned fruit, such as peaches, was heavy, 
an’ li’ble to sink. é 

“As soon as we had got our boxes aboard, four fresh 
men put out in the boat, an’ after awhile, they come 
back with another load; an’I was mighty keerful to 
read the names on all the boxes. Some was meat pies, 
an’ some was salmon, an’ some was potted herrins, an’ 
some was lobsters. But nary a thing could I see that 
ever had growed on a tree. 

“Well, sir, there was three loads brought in, alto- 
gether, an’ the Christmas dinner we had on the for’ard 
deck of that steamer’s hull was about the jolliest one 
that was ever seen of a hot day aboard of a wreck in 
the Pacific ocean. The cap’n kept good order, an’ 
when all was ready the tops was jerked off the boxes, 
and each man grabbed a can an’ opened it with his 
knife. When he had cleaned it out, he tuk another 
without doin’ much questionin’ as to the bill of fare. 
Whether anybody got pidjin pie ’cept Andy, I can’t 
say, but the way we piled in Delmoniker prog would 
a made people open their eyes as was eatin’ their 
Christmas dinners on shore that day. Some of the 
things would a been better, cooked a little more, or 
het up, but we was too fearful hungry to wait for that, 
an’ they was tip-top as they was. 

“The cap’n went out afterwards, an’ towed in a 
couple of barl’s of flour that was only part soaked 
through, an’ he got some other plain prog that would 
do fur future use; but none of us give our minds to 
stuff like this arter the glorious Christmas dinner that 
we’d quarried out of the Mary Auguster. Every man 
that wasn’t on duty went below, and turned in for a 
snooze. All ’cept me, an’! didn’t feel just altogether 
satisfied. To be sure I’d had an AI dinner, an’ though 
a little mixed, I’d never eat a jollier one on any Christ- 
mas that I kin look back at. But, fur all that, there 
was a hanker inside o’ me. [| hadn’t got all I'd laid 
out to git, when we teched off the Mary Auguster. 
The day was blazin’ hot, an’ a lot of the things I’d eat 
was pretty peppery. ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘if there had a 
been just one can o’ peaches sech as I see shinin’ in 
the stars last night,’ an’ just then, as I was walkin’ aft, 
all by myself, I seed lodged on the stump of the miz- 
zenmast, a box with one corner druv down among the 
Splinters. It was half split open, an’ I could see the 
tin cans shinin’ through the crack. I give one jump 
at.it, an’ wrenched the side off. On the top of the 
first can I seed was a picture of a big white peach with 
green leaves. That box had been blowed up so high 


that if it had. come down anywhere ’cept among them 
splinters it would a smashed itself to flinders, or killed 
somebody. So fur as I know,-it was the only thing 
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that fell nigh us, an’ by George, sir, I got it! When 
I had finished a can of ’em I hunted up Andy, an’ 
then we went aft, an’ eat some more. ‘Well,’ says 
Andy, as we was a eatin, ‘how d’ye feel now about 
blowin’ up your wife, an’ your house, an’ that little 
schooner you was goin’ to own?’ | 

“ ‘Andy,’ says I, ‘this is the joyfulest Christmas I’ve 
had yit, an’ if I was to live till twenty hundred I don’t 
b’lieve l’d have no joyfuler, with things comin’ in so 
pat, so don’t you throw no shadders.’ 

“ ‘Shadders,’ says Andy, ‘that ain’t me. 
sort of thing fur Tom Simmons.’ 

“ *Shadders is cool,’ says I, ‘an’ I kin go to sleep 
under all he throws.’ ” 

“Well sir,” continued old Silas, putting his hand on 
the tiller and turning his face seaward, “if Tom Sim- 
mons had kept command of that wreck, we all would 
a laid there an’ waited an’ waited till some of us was 
starved, an’ the others got nothin’ fur it, fur the cap’n 
never mended his engine, an’ it was more ’n a week 
afore we was took off, an’ then it was by a sailin’ ves- 
sel, which left the hull of the Water Crescent behind 
her, just as she would a had to leave the Mary Augus- 
ter if that jolly old Christmas wreck had a béen there. 

“An’ now sir,” said Silas, “d’ve see that stretch o’ 
little .ripples over yander, lookin’ as if it was a lot 0’ 
herrin’ turnin’ over to dry their sides? Do you know 
what that is? That’s the supper wind. That means 
coffee, an’ hot cakes, an’a bit of bi’iled fish an’ per- 
taters, an’ p’raps—if the old womaz feels in a partiklar 
good humor—some canned peaches, big white uns, 
cut in half, with a holler place in the middle filled with 
cool, sweet juice.” Frank R. Stockton. 


I leave that 





THE BACKBONE OF BREAD MAKING. 





F TER many years’ experience as a baker, during 
which time I have conversed with hundreds, if 
not thousands of fellow workers, I have come 

to the humiliating conclusion that there is no. branch 
of manufacture so little understood by its craftsmen 
as bread making. In my time I met one Irish baker 
who seemed to me to know more about it than he 
cared io acknowledge, and one Scotch baker whom I 
place at the very head of the profession. I also know 
by repute, although I have never spoken to any of 
them—three London bakers, whose writings show that 
they go their ways with no uncertain footsteps. But 
these are all—five bakers within my knowledge who 
know what is going to happen when their materials 
are being mixed together. 

A thousand voices cry “Nonsense! Any practical 
man, any baker worth his salt, knows very well what 
he is about and what is going to happen, although he 
may not be clever at giving explanations. His trade 
teaches him habits of close observation, he knows ata 
glance whether his work is going on right or not, and 
if he does not understand his business, where does all 
the good bread come from?” 

Very true, he generally makes good bread, but not 
invariably—sometimes he fails, and it might be well 
for him at such times to know whether the failure is 
due to causes within or beyond his control. 

He is not clever at explaining, but he knows what 
flour is, and can give a fair account of its origin, man- 
ufacture, and general properties. But the yeast which 
he adds to the flour, and which is the moving power in 
his hands, does he know what that is and how it acts 
on his flour? If he does, I have never been able to 
get the definition out of him—man or master—and if 
I have at times been rash enough to offer a definition, 
it has been received with a look bordering on con- 
tempt, and which seemed to say: “Thou art beside 
thyself. Much learning hath made thee mad.” 

Now how is this state of things accounted for? 
Chiefly I think because bread making is one-of the 
very oldest of the arts, second probably only to dress 
making. If it were possible now for bread making to 
come ou as a new art, like the telephone or electric 


light, it would be pounced on by men of. science and. 


investigated—seen, heard, smelt, tasted and felt—- 
turned inside out, and stamped down at every point 
with the impress of authority. 

Something in this way has been done of late. But to 





go back to the beginning: A hundred years ago noth- 
ing was known about bread making, that is, no living 
man could account for any of its phenomena—it was 
all rule of thumb—for no explanation could be given 
of any of its processes. : ae 

Fifty years ago the first step was made, in the dis- 
covery that yeast was a vegetable—a living, growing 
plant. Here the door was opened for further discov- 
eries, but for thirty years more, no further discoveries 
were forthcoming. Not that men of science were idle 
or sparing of their labor; neither were they crippled 
for want of means. Vast interests were involved and 
science was fostered with a liberality seldom if ever 
equalled in any other cause. In vain. Fermentation 
remained a mystery, and its king and queen—beer 
and wine—were the victims of various unaccountable 
diseases. 

At last a light fell on the darkness. Pasteur arose, 
and his marvelous skill and patience unravelled the 
mystery. The various diseases of King Beer and his 
queen were accounted for, their causes made manifest 
and the arts of brewing and wine making placed on a 
solid basis such as they had never known before. 

I will draw on Pasteur’s discoveries, but it is not 
for me to praise him; no words of mine can add to 
the lustre of that name which will go down to future 
ages as a guiding star to all who enter on that ever 
widening region, of which fermentation is only the 
border land. 

Pasteur’s studies wére chiefly directed to the fer. 
mentation of must and wort, or in other words, of 
grape juice and the extract of malt, but he has also 
proved that the whole animal and vegetable world are 
subject to the laws which he has shown to us. 

From beer to bread in fermentation is but a short 
step. Flourcan be fermented by mixing beer with it, 
and fermentation may be set up in wort and must by 
blending a bit of dough with them. Brewers set their 
worts in fermentation by adding yeast, but no yeast 
is ever added to must, because, as will be hereafter 
shown, it is always present in it. 

Now as to bread making. A good loaf is the result 
of many conditions. The flour must be good, the fer- 
mentation must be carried to its proper stage and no 
further, the oven has its private character, often very 
seriously influencing the result for good or evil, but 
THE YEAST IS THE BACKBONE. All the rest are only 
limbs and unless greatly mismanaged will cause but 
minor evil. Bad barm can only produce bad bread 
and cannot by any carein treatment be retrieved. No 
baker will, I think, dispute this postion. I once asked 
a careful baker this question. “Which would you 
rather have, bad barm and good flour, or good barm 
and bad flour?” He looked puzzled, then. laughed 
outright and said: “Oh, don’t give me bad barm, 
whatever you do.” 

Let us now turn our attention to yeast. Of all veg- 
etable growths this plant is probably the most widely 
distributed. It is not confined to any clime or country 
but grows in all latitudes, from Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains to India’s coral strand. The baker who is 
familiar with its appearance and knows something of 
its nature has the advantage over him who is without 
this knowledge. Times of disappointment and diffi- 
culty will come, and while one quietly looks round for 
the cause of failure, the other flounders about in help- 
less bewilderment, without any fixed idea of cause or 
remedy. 

The yeast plant, as we regard it, is not one growing 
upward and downward with roots, stem, branches, 
leaves, blossoms and fruit. That it does so grow I 
grant and believe, but it has another form of growth 
without any of the overground features, and with this 
other growth we are deeply concerned. It is one of 
the lowest forms of vegetable life, and is so small that 
millions may be taken up on the point of a pen-knife. 
Its appearance when examined under a microscope, 
is that of little roundish specks with a dot or two on 
each. Thesespecks are familiarly called cells. When 
placed in a suitable medium, such as wort or must, 
these cells quickly show signs of life, sprouting and 
giving birth to other cells, and these again in their turn 
become parents, reproducing their kind. So that 
multiplication goes on, as long as nutriment lasts. 


| germs.* 





I have said that yeast is never added to must be- 
cause it is always present there. Not only is it there, 
but it forms one of the chief ornaments of the fruit. 
The beautiful shade which we call “bloom” on the ripe 
grape, plum, and other fruit Is YEAST. The germs 
(which are always floating in the air) come and settle 
on the fruit and stalks at the time of ripening. If 
these were all removed or killed there would be no 
fermentation. As to how they get into the air, I can 
only state the fact here. The subject is an interesting 
one, but it is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Now to make bread: All we have to do is to takea 
sufficient quantity of these yeast cells, some good 
flour, a little salt, and some water; when these have 
been worked into a dough and allowed a sufficient 
time for fermentation, the dough may be_ baked. 
Assuming that the doughing, fermenting and baking 
have been performed with ordinary care, the bread 
will be good and sweet. It cannot be otherwise. 
Yeast.will not make sour bread. Whence comes it 
then? Notfrom yeast. And here we are face to face 
with Pasteur’s discoveries. He has shown that there 
are other ferments beside yeast; hear his own words : 
“Many varieties of these cellular plants exist, each 
giving rise toits own peculiar fermentation.” And mark 
this: “Every unhealthy change in the quality of beer 
coincides with a development of microscopic germs 
which are alien to the pure ferment of beer.” 

From these quotations it will be seen how erroneous 
the common idea is that things urvm sour. Beer, milk, 
meat, etc., if sweet will remain so for any number of 
years unless they be attacked by some germ of acidity 
or putridity, and if we find bread sour we may be cer- 
tain that instead of having turned so, it has been 
forced into that condition. “Disease germs” as they 
are called, have been at their baleful work. 

Allow me to describe some of these “disease germs.” 
Pasteur gives a diagram of six which prey upon beer ; 
they may be described as 

1. The germ of “turned” beer. 


2. The lactic (milk) germ. 
3. The ropy. 

4. The acetic (sour). 

5. The putrid. 

6. The “detestable.” 


The first four of these, though differing in shape 
from each other, have a general likeness in as far as 
they are more or less circular, and have a tendency to 
form themselves into chains. The “putrid” are very 
long and narrow, something like the figure =>, and 
seldom cling together. The “detestable” are nearly 
round and are found singly or formed into small 
groups or clusters, but do not assume a chain-like or 
extended form. 

With the diagram before one, and each ferment 
plainly shown, it seems a very simple proceeding to 
take a sample of yeast and by the aid of a microscope 
to judge ot its purity—that is, its freedom from disease 
Without a microscope yeast cannot be 
judged, and I would strongly advise any baker who 
may feel so inclined, to buy one, but it will be a ques- 
tion for intending purchasers, what amount’ of time 
and patience they are prepared to devote to its use. 
It will take both time and patience if it is to be of any 
service, for you can not buy a microscope any more 
than you can buy a piano in the expectation of being 
an accomplished performer at first sight. With time 
and patience you will find your way and it is open to 
you to make further discoveries. The whole question 
of fermentation has not yet been fathomed. As in 
our solar system new planets and new moons are being 
constantly discovered, so in the germ world, new 
forms, invisible through our present instruments, may 
yet be observed. I have often seen yeast apparently 
pure (in the commercial sense) which proved very 
disappointing in use, and hence I leaned to the belief 
that a “disease germ” was there, although my micro- 
scope failed to reveal it. 

When once the nature of yeasf is understood, its 
application to bread making is easily seen. Bakers 
receive yeast from different sources, but whether it 
comes from brewery or distillery—whether “patent” 
yeast from malt or- hops—“German” yeast or Scotch 
“ferment”—yeast is yeast all the same, and it is to 
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this little plant that all these varieties owe their power 
and consequently any one of these which contains pure 
yeast is better than any other containing impure. 

In making bread it is customary to begin with 
sponge, that is, to take a portion of the flour and mix 
it with yeast and water; salt may or may not be add- 
ed. The yeast may then be looked upon as sown in 
flour, and a process commences similar to what occurs 
when a grain of wheat is sown in the ground. There 
we find a mass of mineral or earthy matter holding in 
suspension certain substances suitable to the growth 
of the wheat. The latter sends forth its roots into the 
clay—seizes on those substances which are its meat 
and drink and so grows on till it produces a number 
of grains like itself, and each capable of being sown 
again and multiplying its kind. 

In our sponge the conditions are very similar. We 
have a bulk of what may be called inert matter which 
acts as a vehicle to hold the nutriment, as clay holds 
the nutriment for wheat. This inert matter is called 
starch, and constitutes (leaving out moisture) about 75 
per cent of the flour. Starch by itself yields no sup- 
port to yeast, as clay does not support wheat, although 
a portion of the starch and a portion of the clay may 
find their way into the plants. Next to starch comes a 
class of substances which are grouped together under 
the name of albuminoids; the only one which I will 
notice is the gluten which forms about 15 per cent of 
the flour and as its name suggests, holds the starch 
together. There is also a little sugar and this closes 
the list of substances which I propose to consider. 

Our flour then being the soil, and yeast sown in it, 
a growth at once commences, the yeast finds its nu- 
triment—its meat and drink—chiefly among the albu- 
minoids, but as well as meat and drink it must have 
air, or at least a constituent of the air, known as 
oxygen. This it gets by decomposing the sugar, ap- 
propriating its oxygen and setting at liberty alcohol 
and that gas with which we are all so familiar, called 
carbon dioxide. The gluten holds the starch together 
so that the gas cannot escape and the consequence is, 
the whole mass rises, while the yeast multiplies to an 
enormous extent. But its nutriment begins to fail, 
the leakage of gas exceeds its production and the 
sponge drops. We then add more flour and water, a 
fresh fermentation commences, the new yeast having 
got new food begins to grow again, but the large 
quantity of yeast now operating makes quick work of 
the dough, and a greater quantity of flour is decom- 
posed in an hour than that which took from five to ten 
hours in the sponge. 

Instead of this duplex arrangement dough might be 
made at once, with flour, yeast, water and salt. It 
requires very little reflection to show that the work 
which a given quantity of yeast will do in a given time, 
is the same, whether that work is laid on at once, or 
in parts. Our present custom is, however, one which 
we cannot afford to dispense with, because it rests on 
a good solid foundation of ignorance. We know no 
better; indeed few of us can tell exactly what we are 
aiming at except to say we want the dough ready. 

This condition of being ready must have some defi- 
nite meaning. I take it to mean a stage of decompo- 
sition in which the yeast food is beginning to look a 
little scarce, yet with enough still on hand to keep up 
activity while the dough is under manipulation, and 
some to spare for the oven. 

We have no means of marking this stage—we can 
mark proportions or stages of heat, of weight, of spe- 
cific gravity, of moisture, of force, etc. We mark 
them by means of that family of instruments whose 
surname is Ometer—Therm Ometer, Bar Ometer, 
Hydr Ometer, Hygr Ometer, Dynam Ometer, and 
many others-—the family is a large one, but Ferment 
Ometer has yet to be born. Until he (or she) arrives 
we must continue our present system. We practically 
exhaust the “small half” of the flour, and when the 
“big half” is added we know the condition of the 
whole ; then by an instinct, given only unto us, we 
gauge its advance until we know it is ready for baking. 
We are not clever at explanation. Ignorance never 
is, but we succeed to our own satisfaction, and will go 
on as we are, until some of the learned ones formulate 
the condition and give us the Fermentometer. 


Disease germs are more limited than yeast in the 
range of temperatures which they are able to bear. 
Yeast will grow as low as 40° F. Disease germs are 
practically paralyzed at 50°. Yeast will germinate 
after being heated to 130°. No disease germ will sur- 
vive this heat. These are great weapons in the de- 
struction of the latter. Scalding vessels is a common 
application, and fermenting at low temperature is 
another. It would be inconvenient to us to ferment 
sponge or dough so low as 50° although I feel satisfied 
our so doing would save us an unsatisfactory batch 
occasionally. . In. winter there is a great tempta- 
tion to run into high temperatures and mistakes in 
this direction often occur. I have seen very slow 
fermentation and a bad batch follow from heating 
flour in the oven and using hot liquor. With cold flour 
we may heat our liquor as high as 110° or even 120°, 
but anything beyond that means risk, particularly in 
sponges, where the yeast comes in direct contact with 
the liquor. Besides, excessive heats do not hasten 
fermentation. A fine warm day will make the grass 
grow, but a sod of grass cannot be made to grow at 
express speed by placing it on a stove. 

It seems unaccountable how little attention is paid 
to the actual heats of sponges and doughs. The liquors 
are regulated by the thermometer, but how very sel- 





dom that instrument finds its way into a dough. The 
common thermometer is not a convenient instrument 
for this purpose, but it is easy to get a special one 
made, This consists of a plain tube filled with mercury, 
and having a strip of white enamel on the back in the 
usual way, but the “bulb” should be long and narrow 
—not spherical—and instead of the usual graduated 
metal plate, the degrees and figures are cut on the 
tube itself, by means of a diamond. This thermom- 
eter is easily forced into the dough, and with such a 
one I have made many observations and seen much 
that would otherwise have escaped me. One conclu- 
sion drawn from its use was, that the best. results 
were obtained by not exceeding a heat of 70° in fer- 
mentation. 

To sum up then, the backbone of bread making 
is this: To know what is yeast and what is not. To 
use only yeast and sound flour, and to avoid high tem- 
peratures in fermentation. It is very easy to say this 
much, but not always easy to carry it out, because the 
“disease germs,” which are a gang of sharpers, are al- 
ways lying in wait to despoil us, and it is our duty to 
know their ways and to circumvent them. 


Benj. I. Williams. 





* Pasteur says “commercial yeast is invariably impure.” 











THE PRETTY REAPER. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 




















EAR a simple habitation, 
On a hillside all forlorn, 

A beauteous girl of lowly station 

Daily went to gather corn. 


One day, while a breeze beside her 
Rustled softly through the leaves, 
Came a young and courtly rider 
Where she bound the golden sheaves. 


From the horse he soon dismounted, 
Just to rest upon the hill ; 

The maiden’s sheaves went on uncounted, 
The horse strayed off at his good will. 


Presently the maiden started 
Roused the dreaming youth, with scoff ; 
“See—your horse has just departed. 
The cruel Turks have led him off.” 


“Let them take him,” said the rider, 
“Sadder things than this befall”— 

And he proudly stood beside her— 
She was fair and he was tall. 





“Let them take him, for to-morrow 

“| I shall find one fresh and new; 
But my eyes would melt with sorrow 

Had they thought of taking you. 


| | ! To lose a horse shall never vex me, 
| | Thousands ramble on the plain ; 
But ’twould hopelessly perplex me 
To find a girl like thee again!” 
Foel Benton. 
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IM. DEAL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


fleal’s |mproved California Magnetic {mutter s Separator fombined 


Brush Smutter & Separator Combined 


(WITH RIDDLE.) 








FINISHERS, WITH OR WITHOUT BRUSH. 


(WITHOUT RIDDLE.) 
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WARRANTED THE VERY BEST IN AMERICA, 
The purchaser being the judge after ninety days’ trial. 


We manufacture a complete line of GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY, and 7 naga every machine 
to give entire satisfaction, or no pay. Send for circulars. It will pay you 


M. DEAL & CO., BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Sole Owners and 
Manufacturers, 





DEAL'S TOLL AND EXCHANGE RULE. 





SECTIONAL VIEW. Size, 2% Inches by 2 Feet. 
Horace M. Deal 


SOLE 
Manufacturer, 
BUCYRUS, 
OHIO. 




















The above cut shows a section of the MILLERS’ TOLL AND EXCHANGE RULE. This Rule is 
made of wood, and so graduated as to show at a glance how much flour to give in exchange for a given 
quantity of wheat. It is so graduated that exchange can be taken from one pound to six hundred 


pounds. By its use the miller saves time in figuring his exchange, and is less liable to mistakes. 
This is the most useful article in a mill. There are hundreds of them in use in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. + 














-—="DENL'S CORUNDUM POLISHE 


(PATENTED SEPTEMBER 9TH, 1879.) 
Received highest award at Mill- 
D 
ers’ Exposition, Cincinnati, uUsE RY 
Ohio, June, 1880. 


WILL NOT GLAZE! 


A TOOL FOR LEVELING, CUT- 
TING AND POLISHING THE 
FURROWS AND FACE 
OF MILL-STONES. 






































Sent by express, $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address 


HORACE M. DEAL, Manufacturer, BUCYRUS, OHIO: 





‘Mhe Board of Trade Inspector, | 


IVORY FLOUR TRIERS, 
Magnifying Glasses, Grain and Flour Testers, and other 





Specialties for the Milling, Flour 





and Grain Trade. 





Emblematic Designs for Millers. , 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER, 


H. J. DEAL, 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 





Choice Ivory Inspectors and Flour Triers ed to Order, with Names, Mono; Fiour 
Tiustrated Pocket List Sheet fo 6 Holid 


Price and Special 


Brands, and for ts med Presents. Send for Complete 
ays. DESIGNS A SPECIALTY. 
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MR. BENJAMIN PEA NEARLY NONPLUSSED. 





R. BENJAMIN PEA, even in his youth, had 

been addicted to forgetfulness and absence 

of mind. As he grew older these infirmi- 
ties increased, and now that he was quite old, it hap- 
pened more frequently than ever that he became, 
what he called “wery nigh nonplushed.” Such was 
the kindness of his heart, however, that he was always 
ready to apologize, and, when possi- 





Mr. Pea laid his finger upon his nose, (his own nose 
of course,) a habit he had, as if such action helped 
him in recalling things he ought not to have forgotten. 

“Billy, I beg your pardon. It seems to me that I 
did hear of Mrs. Owenses death, and that I were very 
sorry to hear of it.. Cert’nly Billy, 1 did hear of it; 
but—you—you looked so well Billy that”—Uncle Ben, 
though a man that rather prided himself on his verac- 
ity, felt that a little story would be no great sin in the 


her neck, and in the inside of her bonnet. She bowed 
distantly as she passed. 

“Well, goodbye Uncle Ben,” said Mr. Owens, 
placing his hat on one side of his head, “I have to go,” 
and Mr. Owens went on down the street. 

“I were mighty nigh nonplushed Bob,” Mr. Pea said 


telling of his mistake. 





“Oh, Billy ’ll git through, Uncle Ben. He’s young 
yit awhile. Billy’s all right.” 





ble, make amends for his mistakes. 

“T have fit agin it all my life-time,” 
he would say sometimes, in a de- 
ploring way, “but when a thing is jes’ 
borned with a person, he may fight 
agin it, but he can’t whip it clean, out 
and out. But I don’t think I were 
ever quite as nigh bein’ of nonplushed 
as I were with Billy Owens, twicet in 
Augusty.” 

And this is the way it happened. 
Robert and William Owens, neigh- 
bors, but never intimates of Mr. Pea, 
had removed, fifteen years before, to 
Augusta, where they had been doing 
as well as they could in various voca- 
tions. The brothers, though some- 
what, were not alike sufficiently to 
embarrass anybody in distinguishing 
between them except just such a man 
as Uncle Ben Pea, as he was wont to 
be called. Uncle Ben made one visit 
a year to that city, so loved, so hon- 
ored, so magnified by the Middle 
Georgia country people of that time. 
A few months before one of these 
visits, the news had come to the 
neighborhood that William Owens’ 
wife had died. Uncle Ben heard it 
with the rest, and though he had 
never thought much of Billy Owens, 
yet he pitied, he said, the poor fel- 
low, because he knew what it was 
himself; for Uncle Ben was and had 
been for many years, a widower, and 
so remained until his death. Billy 
Owens’ bereavement, however, had 
not made so profound an impression 
on Mr. Pea’s mind as to be there 
when it would have been especially 
desirable to that kind hearted man. 

On the occasion of one of his yearly 
visits to Augusta he had just disposed 
of his load of cotton, and, turning 
from McIntosh into Broad street, was 
proceeding with the prudent obser- 
vations which gentlemen from the 
country were wont to make in order 
to guard securely against getting lost 
in a town so vast, when he was 
startled by hearing himself loudly, 
but most cordially saluted by name, 
and felt himself pressed heavily but 
most fondly upon the shoulder. 

“How are you, Uncle Ben?” 

Turning, he recognized, after a 
brief scrutiny, that it was Mr. Wil- 
liam Owens. It required some scru- 
tiny though, because Mr. Owens 
looked so uncommonly spruce. 
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“HOW ARE YOU, UNCLE BEN?” 


“I think so, Bob,” said Mr. Pea. 
“Billy looks like he’d pull through.” 

Yet Mr. Pea said he had been 
monstous nigh bein’ of badly non- 
plushed, and Miss Georgiana, his 
daughter and only child, was much 
amused by his account of it. 

At about the same time of the next 
year Mr. Pea was on his yearly visit 
to the famous city. He was just 
coming out of the store of the Car- 
michaels and a boy was carrying to 
his wagon, a shovel and a pair apiece 
of fire-tongs and andirons. At that 
moment, Mr. William Owens came 
walking down Broad street. From 
his hat the crape was absent and its 
own spruceness and that of his re- 
maining self departed. His gait and 
his mien were serious, but at the 
sight of his old neighbor he bright- 
ened up somewhat. 

“Why, if it ain’t Uncle Ben Pea.” 
Then he seized Mr. Pea by the hand. 

Mr. Pea was a rather short man, 
stout. Both the Owenses were tall. 
After another brief scrutiny, and ap- 
parent_satisfaction therewith, Mr. 
Pea said in the tone a man would be 
apt to employ to persons who had 
expected to catch him napping, and 
had found him wide awake. 

“Oh—yes, Owens. Its Bob Owens. 
How d’ye Bob? How’s your fambly ? 
Poor Billy, Ze’s dead, I know. I was 
sorry to hear it. So was Georgie 
Ann. We was both very sorry to 
hear it. How’s his poor widow and 
—the rest of his fambly genilly ?” 


“Dead! Uncle Ben!” answered 
Mr. Owens. “Dead! Why/’m Billy 
Owens.” 


“Why, bless my soul,” cried Mr. 
Pea, not loudly though. There were 
too many persons passing on the 
street for that. Only Mr. Carmichael 
heard him. 

Mr. Pea looked down, laid his 
finger along the full length of his 
nose, slightly lifting his spectacles in 
the action. Then looking up again 
he said, 

“Why cert’nly, Billy. What was I 
talkin’ about? It’s your wife that’s 
dead. You’re a widower now, Billy, 
poor fellow, like me.” 

“No, Uncle Ben, not now.” 

Mr. Carmichael had gotten behind 
the door, and, as he could not hold 








““Why—Bob ; no, its—yes—its Billy 
Owens. Why, Billy, I never seed you look better. 
I needn’t to ask you how you are; how’s your wife and 
—all the rest of—the fambly ?” 

Mr. Pea did not know whether Mr. Owens had any 
children or not. 

“How’s your wife Billy? how’s that good ’oman ?” 
Affectionate is the word to characterize Mr. Pea’s lan- 
guage and his tone. 





circumstances—“that I thought it must be—a—kind of | through the crack above 


a—mistake, Billy.” 

“No; Uncle Ben,” answered Mr. Owens, smoothing 
the fur that was uncovered, “the news was true. It 
come nigh killin’ me, Uncle Ben. One time it peared 
like it would kill me. But I had my business to at- 
tend to, and so I tried to keep up as well as I could.” 

“Right Billy. I’m glad you took them views, Billy. 


Mr. Owens’ cordial freedom subsided for an interval. | When a man like you and me Billy, loses their wives—” 


Removing his new fur hat, he placed his hand respect- | 


fully upon the crape, and softly replied. 
“My wife, Uncle Ben? Why she’s dead. 
posened you’d heard about it.” 


I sup- the street by the gentlemen. 
| black, though there was white-on her wrists, around 


But just at that moment a lady, youngish, rather 
handsome, and rather afflicted looking, passed down 
She was dressed in 


it up, had laid his head against the 
Mr. Owens saw him peeping 
one of the hinges. The em- 
barrassment of Mr. Pea now seemed as if it was going 
to turn to anger. 

“Billy Owens,” he said sternly, “don’t be tryin’ to 
make a fool outen me.” ; 

“I ain't, Uncle Ben,” answered Mr. Owens. With 
Mr. Pea in front, and Mr. Carmichael at the crack of 
the door, he did not know whether to cry or to laugh. 

“I ain’t, Uncle Ben. It’s my frst wife you’re-think- 
in’ about. She’s dead, and I'm married agin.” 

Mr. Pea removed his finger from his nose, re-ad- 
justed his spectacles, looked up at Mr. Owens thought- 
fully, and studiously, laid both-his hands upon the 


wall. 





shortly afterwards to his brother on meeting him and | 
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lappels of Mr. Owens’ coat, then, very slowly said : 
“Billy—they ain’t—none o’ you dead, then—at the 
present?” 

“No, Uncle Ben, I’m thankful to say that I’m yit a 
livin’ and—” 

“And your wife, Billy, she’s dead—ah, that is in 
course, your first wife ?” 

“Yes, sir,” feebly responded Mr. Owens as he saw 
through the crack Mr. Carmichael getting down upon 
his knees. 

Mr. Pea, yet pressing his lappels, and looking in- 
tently at Mr, Owens, said: 

“I’m truly glad to hear it, Billy—that is, that none 
o’ you are dead—at the present. And—I hope that 
none of you never—” But this seemed to be going 
too far; for Mr. Pea was obliged to know that the 
Owenses could not be expected to become an excep- 
tion to the law of universal human mortality. ~ 

“That is—Billy—for the present. I’m so glad to 
hear it Billy.” Mr. Pea looked at Mr. Owens and 
pressed his lappels as if he would like to take him in 
his arms as one escaped from death, and bear him 
away from possible reach of the monster. He repeat- 
ed yet once again, looking the while with fondest 
affectionateness : 

“I'm so glad to hear it Billy. And, Billy, if anything 
do happen, won’t you, or won’t you, leave word for 





somebody to send me a letter, and—but pshaw! Sich 
a thing ain’t goin’ to happen in my day—well, good- 
bye, Billy.” 

When he had gone, “Mr. Carmicol!” said Mr. Pea, 
looking around. 

Mr. Carmichael came forth from behind the door, 
coughing and blowing his nose as if he had taken sud- 
den violent cold. : 

“Well upon my word, Mr. Carmicol, I were never 
nigher of bein’ of nonplushed than jis’ now with Billy 
Owens, that is, for a while. You see it’s the second 
time. When! see him last year, he were so spry and 
gaily like, I thought I mout be mistaken about his 
wife bein’ dead ; a purvidin’ I ever heerd it, and which 
Georgean say we did hear it ; and when I see him jes’ 
now so serous and cast down, I got the idee that it 
were him that were dead instid of his wife, and that 
he were Bob. You see Mr. Carmicol, I never knowed 
’em intimate nohow, though I never knowed anything 
in partickler agin’em. Well, he looked peerter when 
he were a widower, than he do now sence he’s mar- 
ried agin. I ‘spect Billy over-cropped hisself the 
last time.” 

“That’s what they say, Mr. Pea,” answered Mr. 
Carmichael. “He married the widow Beardsley, and 
they tell me that she’s the captain of the concern.” 

“I knowed it, and its mighty apt to be the case in 





gineral. But I don’t think I were ever nigher of bein’ 
of nonplushed—for a while. I got out of it though 
tollerble, didn’t I, Mr. Carmicol ?” 

“Elegantly, Mr. Pea, elegantly.” 

“You know Mr. Carmicol, I’ve always been sort o’ 
forgitful and abson-minded; and I’ve had to brace 
myself agin it. It’s not often they ketches me clean 
out and out. But I don’t ’member when I were nigher 
to it than jes’ now with Billy Owens. You think I got 
out pretty well eh?” 

“Oh elegantly, elegantly.” 

“I’m glad of it. I’m even thankful, Mr. Carmicol. 
You see Mr. Carmicol, I got Billy for a while, jes’ for 
a while—I got Billy sorter mixed up ’ith—ith—you 
may say—a couple o’ wimming at wunst, an’ a leetle 
mo’ and I mout of lost my holt on him, and 
of hurted poor Billy’s feelinks, and which I wouldn’t 
of done that nohow in the world ef it could be hen- 
dered. I jes’ did ’scape it, like a feller that’s shot at 
and missed. It’s all practice ’ith me, Mr. Carmicol; 
it’s every bit of it practice. For practice, you know, 
so they say, makes perfic. Hadn’t been for practice, 
I mout of been of nonplushed clean, out an’ out, au.’ of 
hurted poor Billy’s feelinks, which I wouldn’t of done 
for nothin’ in the world, and ’special him in the fix he 
’pear to be in at the present.” 

R. M. Fohnston. 
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OLD GRISTQMILL At 

SCHOHARIE, N. Y. 

IRST among establishments nec- 
essary to colonists of a hitherto 
unsettled tract, is a mill of some 

sort, however primitive. And especially 
is this the case when a stretch of three 
thousand miles of little traversed ocean 
lies between the self-appointed exiles 
and any source from which a supply of 
prepared products may be expected. It 
is greatly to be deplored that so few of 
the earliest mills of the colonial period 
still remain to illustrate the times and 
the necessities of their builders. Some 
there are, however, dating from an 
epoch sufficiently remote to excite alike 
the interest of the antiquarian, the 
philosopher who reflects upon the muta- 
bility of human deeds and accomplish- 
ments, and the artist in search of the 
picturesque venerability as yet seldom 
attained in this new land. Prominent 
among these is the old mill illustrated 
above, built by the colony of six hun- 
dred German Palatinates, sent out by 
Queen Anne in 1811, and who selected 
as a site for their settlement what is 
now the quaint village of Schoharie, 


™ near the Hudson, in eastern New York. 
Old as this mill now is, and subject like all 
structures to the attacks of decay, it has kept 
its place well among the degenerate descend- 
ants of its builders. For these people, isolated in 
location and held together by the attachments of 
race and habit, have 

/ steadily intermarried 

and as steadily deteri- 

orated until they now 

present little resem- 

blance to their 

hardy progenitors. 

Among the good 

deeds of Will- 

iam Penn,that 

2 man eminent 


Loe 
LL 
eel 
‘et 
i in gentleness 
and varied in 
accomplishments , 
was the building, 


in company with Samuel Car- 
penter and Caleb Pusey, ofa 
grist mill for his colony in 
Delaware county. Above this 
useful building, turned and 
creaked with every passing 
wind, 


the curious weather 





vane here illustrated. Upon this, as may be per- 
ceived, are the initials of the three builders, and also 
its date, 1699, sounding historic and vague to mod- 
ern ears. 

Somewhat less ancient, but perhaps not less inter- 
esting, the claims of venerability aside, are the tide 
mills of those regions devoid of the usual water power, 
but penetrated by long arms of the sea, in which the 
rise and fall of the tide isas perceptible and as certain 
as upon the ocean itself. Mobjack bay, reaching up 
some sixteen miles on the western shore of Virginia, 
has four small tributary rivers—in reality mere arms 
of the sea—named the East, North, Ware and Severn 
rivers. On these salt streams may occasionally be 
found one of the tide mills above mentioned. With 
its immense wheel, heavy timbers and moss-grown 
roof, it presents not the least picturesque part of the 
attractive region about it. Showing no cognizance of 
the march of improvement, it stands peacefully biding 
its time of decay and demolition. 

To thoughtful persons, ancient structures are pos- 
sessed of greater interest when it is known that they 
were concerned in the lives and welfare of many. 
When it is realized that multitudes of busy feet, now 
long still, have echoed upon their floors, and number- 
less eager eyes, now sightless, have gazed alertly 
across their thresholds. These old mills need not 
voices to tell their remembrances. We may read 
them in their sunken roofs, their dusty, trembling 
rafters, and their cumbrous, idle machinery. They 
speak of old times and old manners. They tell of 
years of usefulness, and of many sturdy broods reared 
upon their products to stalwart citizenship. Surely 
if it be given to a thing inanimate to rejoice in its 
accomplishments, to boast of golden days utilized 
and of leaden days survived, the old mill may indeed 
say, “I have lived.” 
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TIDE MILL ON MOBJACK BAY, VIRGINIA, 
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SHE WOULDN’T MOVE. 





HE story was that she had been disappointed in 
love. Nobody knew when or how, and it was 
now generally recognized that she was a maiden 

lady of mature years and singular affections. What of 
love she had she bestowed upon inanimate things. Her 
books, her knitting, her high backed chair, whatsoever 
was her’s she regarded with a certain tenacious affec- 
tion. Animals she despised. Men and women she 
endured. Children she regarded as afflictions sent 
by Heaven for the general sins of the world. 

Had she lived alone in the middle of a ten acre lot 
and only connected with society by telephone, all 
would have been well. As it was, she lived in the 
second floor front room in her brother’s house on the 
corner of Fourth street and one of the lettered streets, 
say Q street, South Boston. She and the brother had 
lived here in a dignified Boston calm only broken by 
occasional visits from the younger sister from school. 
Matters went calmly on till the good brother died, 
when the younger sister, Kitty, came home to live in 
the quiet house with her elder 
maiden sister. 

When the brother’s will was 
opened it was found that he had 
left the house to Kitty, reserving 
only the front second floor room 
for the elder sister, Jane. This 
room was to be her exclusive 
property, to have and to hold and 
all the rest in the usual legal fog. 

When Kitty Sturgis heard the 
will read she said : 

“Of course, Jane can have the 
room just as long as she pleases 
and do just what she likes with it. 
It’s a very peculiar arrangement, 
but I dare say I shall always live 
in dear Brother John’s house and 
we shall get on very well together.” 

It was a peculiar arrangement. 
The house could not be sold, 
leased or torn down while Sister 
Jane continued to have and to 
hold that second floor front room. 
If the cellar needed draining it 
was nothing to her. It was Sister 
Kitty’s cellar. If the roof leaked 
it was no affair of hers, unless the 
rain came through the attic floor. 
The roof was Sister Kitty’s roof. 
On the other hand, if the second 
floor front wanted painting, it was 
Sister Jane’s duty to paint it. If 
Sister Jane wanted greenish brown 
blinds to her windows, of course 
she could have them, and the rest 
of the house might be “blinded” 
in any color Kitty fancied. All went well for six 
months and then Kitty announced to Jane her engage- 
ment to young Mr. Teddy Otis. 

Sister Jane sat in her room and heard it all in a re- 
signed spirit. 

“IT suppose,” said she in a hopeful way, “Mr. Otis 
will take you to a boarding house ?” 

“Boarding house! We board? Thank you, Jane, 
I have boarded. We shall keep house.” 

“Oh! Mr. Otis has a house?” 

“No, but we have a house, corner of Fourth and Q 
streets.” 

Thus early was the poor girl absorbed in her hus- 
band. She gave him herself and the house too. They 
were married and moved in and quite surrounded 
Sister Jane. Mr. Otis had his library next to her 
room, their maid lived over her head and the Otis 
parlor was under her feet. She couldn’t stir out of 
her room without crossing their premises, unless she 
went out by the way of the second story windows. 
This, she admitted to herself, would hardly seem dig- 
nified in a lady of her years. 

“T could do it, if I was drove to it,” she said. “Mr. 
Otis is a well meaning young man, but Kitty don’t 
seem to be so high spirited as she was when a girl. I 




















never could see anything in men folks for a woman to 
give right up to ’em as some do.” 

All went well for two years, when Mr. Otis began to 
complain of his long journeys to and from his business 
every day. He was employed in the office of the 
Novelty Works at East Boston and to get home at 
night he had'to cross the ferry to the city proper, (this 
is merely a local term and not meaning that the old 
town was more proper than the new parts,) takea long 
ride through the most improper parts of the city prop- 
er, change cars and ride far out on the peninsula 
called South Boston. Even if they wished to go to 
the theaters or lectures there was always a long ride 
to the center of the city. He began to think that they 
must move. 

Could they not hire a house in East Boston and let 
this one? Kitty at once objected. Who would hire 
a house with one room owned by another person? 
Perhaps Jane would move? Her share of the rent 
could be paid to her and she could have a room, rent 
free, in the East Boston house. 


Sister Jane would do nothing of the kind. It was 








he accepted the offer and agreed to move within a 
month. The additional salary seemed such a happy 
relief, for, in some fashion, the family expenses had 
increased in geometrical ratio while the family itself 
had only increased in arithmetical ratio. A man with 
a wife and child must live where he must and not 
where he wishes. That’s what he said to his wife on 
returning home. : 

“Yes, dear, and I think baby will be better for the 
change. I never did like South Boston. Of course 
Jane will sell or lease her portion of the house.” 

Sister Jane firmly and politely declined to do any- 
thing of the kind. Her dear brother had left her the 
room to have and to hold and she meant to hold and 
have it. The young people could move out, if they 
wished ; she proposed to stay in her room. 

“I’m sure, Jane, it’s hardly kind in you. We are 
obliged to move and we don’t want to leave you here 
alone or to sell the house.” 

“You can’t sell my room and as for the house you 
can move it to the moon and I shall keep my room.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Otis grimly. “We will move 
the house to East Boston. I sup- 
pose you will permit your room to 











go with the rest of the house ?” 

“This room is mine, and I mean 
to keep it, though you tear down 
the cellar and fill up the roof.” 

The poor woman was getting 
slightly hysterical and they wisely 
dropped the subject. The next 
day the house was placed in the 
hands of an agent for leasing, but 
when he understood that one room 
was to be reserved, he refused to 
have anything to do with the house. 

“The other party must move out 
or you will never sell or let.” 

That was the opinion of the 
agent, and it certainly seemed bus- 
iness-like, for not a tenant or a 
buyer could they find, though they 
spent seventeen dollars and fifty 
cents in advertising. Half of the 
time had passed and nothing had 
been done. They did not feel that 
they could afford to shut up the 
house, nor did they wish to leave 
Sister Jane in it alone and so far 
away from friends. 

“A desperate case requires des- 
perate measures,” said Mrs. Otis. 
“Let us move the house. I sawa 
sign only the other dayon O street, 
‘O’Brien, Building Mover.’” 

Mr. Otis considered the subject 
gravely. 
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her room and she proposed to live init as long as she 
lived anywhere. 

“Would she sell her share of the house and let the 
whole estate be sold? No. Sheliked the room. She 
had lived in it for many years and she did not wish to 
move. She hated moving. Dr. Franklin said it was 
worse than a fire. 

Of course, the young people submitted as gracefully 
as they could. No use to make any trouble. Better 
bear a little inconvenience than have any ill-feelings in 
the house. However, other causes were at work to 
bring about a change. One of the houses opposite 
was burned down and was not rebuilt, which rendered 
the block unsightly. A number of people moved 
away and a poorer class came in. As often happens 
the neighborhood began torun down. Hereand there 
a neglected garden, a house in want of paint, or grown 
seedy about the roof and weak about the windows. 
Many a time the young people discussed the matter 
and did no more. Miss Jane Sturgis seemed more 
and more wedded to her room and her things. Then 
the climax come. The company by whom young Mr. 


Otis was employed offered him a promotion provided 
he would move to East Boston and live in easy reach 
Without a thought of the consequences 


of the works, 





“We might get it round the hill 
and down Broadway and perhaps 
over the bridge and along the water front. It’s onlya 
few miles to be sure, but there’s the ferry. Happy 
thought, my love, till we get to the ferry and it would 
hardly do to camp down in the middle of Atlantic 
avenue.” 

“Hire a couple of scows and tow it over.” 

“You have solved the problem. It may take all 
summer, but it will be quite a pretty little voyage for 
you and baby. You can sit at the parlor window 
and enjoy the sea breeze as you sail past Fort Inde- 
pendence. Save all the expense of going to the sea- 
shore.” 

“I’m sure you needn’t make fun of it. Didn’t they 
move the obelisk from Staten Island up to New York 
city on a couple of scows and I don’t believe our 
house weighs much more than the Egyptian obelisk. 
I read all about it in S¢. Vicholas, so it must be true.” 

“I’m not laughing at you, at all. Didn’t I read that 
a big three story club house was moved up the Hud- 
son once—floated up on scows and never broke a 
window. I'll see O’Brien to-morrow.” 

At precisely 1:05 p. m:-the next day Sister Jane 
was rudely awakened from her ninth regular nap over 
her book by a loud thump under her chair. 

“Sakes alive! They have bumped the baby’s head 
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against the ceiling this time. Its so strange men will 
toss their young ones.” 

A second thump startled her still more and she 
looked out the window in alarm. To her surprise she 
saw sundry monstrous timbers laid in the street below 
and two men carefully taking down the fence before 
the house while a number of men and boys were look- 
ing on in the usual thoughtful manner of a street 
crowd. Another terrific thump right under her chair. 
The baby was killed this time. She went down stairs 
to the parlor below. Mrs. Otis with the sleeping baby 
in her arms was calmly looking out the window. 

“What does it mean? Oh! nothing serious, dear. 
We are going to move to East Boston. Mr. O’Brien 
signed the contract this morning and he says he will 
not crack a yard of plaster or upset a wine glass.” 

“And where am I to stay?” said Aunt Jane with a 
yearning little wail. 

“Stay at home with us, to be sure. Mr. O’Brien 
says it won’t take over thirty days. Teddy will come 
home every night, wherever we happen to be.” 

Just then there came a tremendous thump beneath 
the floor and the baby woke up and began to cry dis- 
mally. 

“If you don’t mind, Jane, I’ll take the baby up to 
your room. It’s the quietest place in the house.” 

Mr. Otis returned that night and his wife told him 
all about it. 

“She cried a little and for a while I had two babies 
on my hands. After that she felt better and said she 
should stay in her own room among her own things 
till we were living in some kind of a christian manner. 
She will get over it soon and perhaps enjoy the voyage.” 

It was a terrible wrench to her feelings. To think 
her poor brother’s house should be so illtreated. Its 
underpinning torn out and the whole frame, chim- 
neys and all, put on rollers and hauled into the street. 
She would not put away a single thing and, if the 
house tipped over and upset her toilet bottles, why 
Mr. O’Brien would have to pay for the cologne and 
the bottles. To her surprise not a bottle upset ora 
drop of water fell from the overflowing pitcher on the 
washstand. After the first few days there was very 
little noise and she rather liked the novel sensation of 
sitting at her window and seeing the men at work in 
the street below. She even learned to recognize the 
men and when their wives and daughters came at 
noon with sundry tin pails and the men sat in charm- 
ing ease on the dismantled fence and ate their frugal 
dinners she demurely sat in her window and pretend- 
ed to read and watched all that happened at the noon- 
day picnics. 

“Sakes alive! What powerful eaters they are. White 
bread, too. Looks good and healthy. Mustard on 
their ham, too, in a christian manner. Cold tea! 
Beer! They do seem to hanker after it. Great mind 
to do’em some of my tea cakes, poor John used to 
admire so much. I declare that lame girl is as chip- 
per as a squirrel, hopping round on one foot and 
bringing her father’s dinner and he’s oniy a sort of com- 
mon helper. Must be a powerful good girl, and I do 
wonder if one of my old silk hose would fit her. She 
seems rather scant of hose.” 

After the first few days the noise beneath the house 
seemed to subside and as the work was all close under 
the walls of the house she could not see what was go- 
ing on unless she opened the windows. She wanted 
to do so a dozen times a day, but dignity forbade. She 
would keep her arm chair in the front windowand read, 
or observe the curious crowd that was ever before the 
house. ; 

“TI declare to gracious, it does seem as if those men 
and boys depended on their dividends for a living. 
They sot and sot and stare at the house as if it was 
possessed. There’s more on ’em down the street. 
Sakes—” 

It was singular. What had got into things? She 
could look right down the street past the grocery store. 
She rose hastily and looked at the brimming wine 
glass of water on the table. 

“If they spill a drop. I'll sit right down and give up 
and not stir another step.” 

Just then the cheerful Kitty came in with baby. 

“We're off, Jane. Made six feet since breakfast. 








You can look right into the cellar from the back 
windows.” : 

“And shall you leave poor dear John’s cellar behind ?” 

“Yes, dear. We have sold the land and the cellar 
and bought a house lot close to the water in East 
Boston. Lovely place, with a view of the harbor. Mr. 
O’Brien thinks we shall spend our first night in the 
street quite comfortably.” 

“TI can never do it. I never was out after ten o’clock 
in my life.” 

“Excuse my smile, dear, but it’s toofunny. You're 
not moving at all. It’s our house that’s on its travels. 
Your room hasn’t been disturbed, has it ?” 

“The prospect’s changed out the windows and I don’t 
know how I shall ever get accustomed to it. It seems 
so very public to be living over the sidewalk. Next 
thing, I suppose, the neighbors’ windows will be right 
in front of mine. I shall pull down the curtains and 
never look out.” 

Somehow, she couldn’t quite bring herself to do it. 
The arm chair was resolutely maintained right in the 
front window and though she held a book, it was up- 
side down in her hands. Slowly, inch by inch, the 
view from the window continually changed and she 
could only watch and watch the curiously shifting 
scene. Once in awhile she looked about the room to 
see if the old familiar things were there. Once a little 
tremor seemed to run through the house, as if it shiv- 
ered at being torn from its foundations, and she se- 
cretly let fall a tear of regret and wondered if the 
house would tip over. 

By night her window was directly over the opposite 
sidewalk and only a few feet from the neighbors’ 
houses. She pulled down the curtains and closed the 
blinds and tried to sleep. The street was strangely 
quiet, for the house completely blocked the way and 
nothing could pass. When, at last, she did fall asleep 
she awoke with a start. The house was going again 
and Kitty was knocking at the door. 

“Breakfast is all ready. Jane. You have slept late 
in your dark room. It’s nearly nine o’clock and we 
have gone twenty-five feet since morning.” 

Breakfast over she sat by her open window and 
looked out upon a changing world. Her window was 
directly opposite the next house below. The curtain 
was drawn up in this house and she could look directly 
into the room. 

“Strange how some folks do live. Got an oil stove 
on the table and two fold up beds and a bureau and 
some housekeeping things. Must live in a heathenish 
way. All in one room, cooking, sieeping and living 
generally. Must be miserable poor folks and not very 
forehanded.” 

Just then the door in the room opened and a young 
girl hopped briskly into the room on crutches. Jane 
Sturgis wanted to pull the curtain down, but her cu- 
riosity prevented. The girl paid no attention to the 
wandering house in the street and began to dust the 
room and put things to rights. Presently she came 
to the window, opened it with one hand, while she 
steadied herself on her crutch with the other and 
looked out. She seemed a little surprised at first, and 
then nodded and smiled and said, with a laugh: 

“Morning, marm. Having a nice ride ?” 

Miss Jane Sturgis was for a moment shocked at what 
seemed to be a frightful example of the rudeness of 
the rising generation. 

“Going down to the river, are you? How fast you 
do go. It’s most ten feet since morning. Serpolette 
and Little Buttercup have gone to town. I keep 
house forthem. It’s matinee to-day. We keep house 
here together in one room. I used to be Hebe and 
Josephine myself, before I tripped over a practical 
tree in the Pirates and broke my leg. I wish sisters 
were here to see you go by. It’s as good as the circus.” 

She laughed again and leaned out to look down into 
the street. 

“Got a horse, haven’t you, going round and round 
and dragging the house right along and you in it as 
comfortable as the front seat in the gallery.” 

To her surprise Miss Sturgis laughed too. It wasa 
peculiar situation for a person of her years. 

“What is your name, my child ?” 

“Maud Clarisse. It’s Julia Higgins when I’m at 














home. Sisters’ names are Sophie Brascomb and Tilly 
Clayborn.” 
“Do you think it nice, my child, to masquerade in 


two namés ?” 

The girl smiled for a moment and then said gravely : 

“Father fell off the painter’s stage and was killed. 
Mother’s dead and we girls live here together. 
Wouldn’t you like to see my dresses? They are very 
elegant, particularly the Josephine.” 

“I’m sorry, my dear, a person of your tender years 
should think about dress.” 

“Why, marm, it’s business. We work, we do, at 
the Bijou and sometimes the Globe.” 

Miss Sturgis began to be horrified. Into what com- 
pany had the wandering house brought her? 

“And have you no living male relatives—no men 
folks ?” 

“Oh yes. Wehave brother Tom. He’s at Harvard. 
We girls sent him there. He comes home every Sun- 
day night to spend the evening. It’s our only night 
off, you know. We support him now, but by and by, 
when he’s a great lawyer, he will take care of us all 
and come for us every night after work’s over, but 
then, of course, I may make a great hit in something 
and keep a carriage. Why! You're not going, are 
you? Goodbye, marm, and a pleasant ride, though 
I don’t see what you will do when you come to the 


water.” 
The opposite house had apparently moved away, as 


there was only a big tree before the windows. Some 
of the branches even brushed against the house. On 
one was a deserted bird’s nest and by standing up 
Miss Sturgis could look into it. There were two blue 
eggs in it. 

“Poor things. I suppose the house scart them away. 
And it’s no wonder. It’s a crazy move, anyway.” 

With a slow brushing and swishing sound the tree 
slid past the window and then another house came in 
sight. In one window sat a woman witha child in-her 
arms. She appeared to be deeply interested in the 
progress of the moving house, but did not observe Miss 
Sturgis till the two windows were almost directly op- 
posite. Then she looked up, opened her window and 
smiled faintly. 

“Good morning marm. You're having a pleasant 
ride—just going out and staying at home at the same 


time.” 
Miss Sturgis resented the woman’s familiarity and sat 


bolt upright in her high-back chair and said severely : 

“It’s not my doings. This is my room and I shall 
never move out of it till I’m carried out.” 

“You seem to be moving pretty fast now. You'll 
be down by the docks by Sunday.” 

Miss Sturgis made no reply and wished the house 
would go a little faster. Just then the baby in the 
woman’s arms awoke and began tocrydismally. The 
woman tried to soothe it, but it only cried the more. 
Miss Sturgis wished the house would move just a little 
faster. To her dismay she found that it had stopped. 
She looked out and saw they were shifting the horse. 
It might be half an hour before they started again. 

“What’s the matter with the child ?” 

“T don’t know, marm.” 

“Why don’t you send for a doctor ?” 

“We can’t. My husband is on the bed with a bro- 
ken arm. Hasn’t earned a cent for two weeks and I 
can’t go out.” 

“Let mesee thechild. Holdit up. Humph! It’s 
only the mumps. Stay where you are.” 

There didn’t seem any likelihood she would move. 
That house was plainly at home. Jane Sturgis bustled 
about her room for a moment or two and then there 
came a curious creak and jar. 

“Bother the house! It’s goingagain. Here, marm! 
Catch this bundle. Wrap the child’s head in this and 
give it only light food and shut your window. It’s no 
wonder it cries so a sitting in that draft.” 

A big bundle flew across the widening space be- 
tween the two windows and was cleverly caught by 
the woman. 

“Thank you, marm. It’s just what I wanted. Sorry 
you’re going away. Goodby&. Hope you'll have a 
pleasant ride.” 

“Sakes alive! How many things there are in the 
world and so many folks doing for the best.” 
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In the course of an hour the scene had wholly 
changed and Miss Sturgis found herself assisting by 
her respectable presence at a base ball match in an 
open lot between the houses. 

“Goodness! How can all those men and boys be 
idle and only a few hours after dinner time. They do 
seem powerful interested. Working for dear life, 
as if all depended on catching that ball. I never 
could understand men’s ways. Women may be pow- 
erful frivolous, but they wouldn’t descend to—” 

Just then the ball struck the bat and glancing off 
flew straight toward the wandering house. With a 
whizzing sound it flew over Miss Sturgis’ dignified head 
and landed on the floor behind her. Instantly there 
was a shout and a screaming and yelling mob rushed 
over the diamond field toward the itinerant house. 
They evidently did not know where the ball had gone 
and men and boys were busy in the street below and 
under the house looking eagerly for it. 

“Sakes! What a fuss over arubber ball. If their 
eternal salvation depended on it they couldn’t be more 
concerned. Suppose I might’s well throw it down 
to ’em.” 

She picked up the lost ball and went to the window 
with it. In an instant the multitude below caught 
sight of it and a roar of voices greeted her startled ears. 

“Do you think you can catch it ?” 

A wild shout of laughter from three hundred throats 
and yells of “Throw it out,” “Pitch it down,” seemed 
to rend the astonished air. 7 

“Lor. How you do act. I haven’t tossed a ball for 
nigh on to fifty years when I was a gal up to Hopkin- 
ton academy. Look out now you don’t get hit.” 

With a feminine and highly picturesque gesture she 
threw the ball with all her might and it fell on the 
head of a small boy in the street below. 


“Three cheers for the lady pitcher,” cried one big 
fellow in a child’s nursery cap. The cheers came 
with a will and Miss Sturgis sat down in her chair rosy 
with excitement and blushes, while the traveling house 
moved majestically sideways and left the diamond 
field behind. 

“Haven’t felt so spry since I was a girl. It was 
quite an adventure and I do wonder what will happen 
next.” 

That night the contractor decided that, as the moon 
was full, he and his men would work all night. The 
next morning Miss Jane Sturgis awoke and smelled a 
strange sweet savor. 

“Reminds me of the summer John and me spent 
down to Cohasset in 1852.” 


To her surprise on opening the blinds and drawing 
up the curtains the view had wholly changed. Instead 
of the tiresome street she had seen for so many years 
was a wide view out over Dorchester Bay, with the 
Blue Hills onthe southern horizon. Immediately un- 
der the window lay the wet pebbly beach, and just off 
the shore were anchored two big flat boats or scows. 

“It’s as pretty as a picture, and I wouldn’t mind if 
the house would just stop where it is for a few years. 
Guess I shouldn’t get tired a sitting in my chair all 
day. It’s a great deal better than that miserable street. 
I’m sure I hope they won’t change their minds and 
move back again.” 


After breakfast she took her seat again by the open 
window to see the view and enjoy the sea breeze. To 
her surprise she found there was a constant procession 
of young girls and women along the shore to a large 
sjuare building without windows, apparently standing 
in the water. Another procession of women and girls 
was streaming out of the building and pausing to look 
at the strange sight of a house perched on beams just 
above high water. This returning crowd seemed to 
be very fresh, clean and merry, with straight hair and 
sparkling eyes. Presently Kitty came into the room. 

“What are all those women going into that building 
for? They seem to be powerful pleased when they 
come out.” 

_ “It’s a public bath house.” 

“Oh! The man who runs it must doa good busi- 
ness. Suppose he charges ’em a dollar for a bath.” 

“No. It’sfree. Do you see all those children wait- 
ing on that dock over there? They are waiting to go 





down the bay in a steamboat. It’s one of the free 
excursions for poor children.” 

“I’ve read of such things, but I did not know they 
really did it all. Seems to ‘be some powerful good 
folks in the world.” 

It took all that day to raise the house high enough 
to draw the scows under it and, as the next day 
was Sunday, it was Monday noon before the house 
was ready to be launched on its voyage. The weather 
was warm and pleasant and Miss Jane Sturgis sat by 
her open window in her seaside cottage, gaining dail) 
in health and spirits in the change of air and scene. 

On Tuesday morning the kindly tide, urged on by 
the friendly moon, silently lifted the two scows and 
the wandering house rested on the quiet waters of 
Dorchester Bay. Miss Jane Sturgis sat in her own 
room afloat on the great wide sea or so much of it as 
flows between South Boston and Dorchester, Mass. 
A tow boat appeared and with much fuss of steam and 
white churning of the water Miss Sturgis sailed away 
in her own bed room and seated in her own chair amid 
the cheers of fourteen small boys and two girls who 
stood on the shore to see her off. 

How tell the wondrous tale. How relate all that 
befell that home on the rolling deep. Miss Jane 
Sturgis calmly sat in her chair declaring to hersel! 
that she would never, never move. Saucy yachts 
swept past her window and rude sailors asked her how 
she enjoyed her voyage. Ladies and gentlemen in 
highly nautical costumes waved their handkerchiefs at 
her.and wished her a prosperous journey. An excur- 
sion steamer passed close by her window and the 
people all rushed tothe side. Rude boys pointed her 
out to merry girls and the entire boat load gave her 
three hearty cheers while the band played “A life on 
the ocean wave.” An emigrant steamship crept si- 
lently past on its way ‘to the city and hundreds of 
curious foreign eyes looked in the open window and 
wondered much at the old lady knitting in a house 
afloat inthe harbor. The fame of the voyage got into 
the papers and a tug boat full of reporters accompa- 
nied the house for more than a mile. Thirteen cam- 
eras were pointed at her from the tug boat and she 
was unwillingly taken in thirty-two different views. 

“Lor, sakes! If it pleases ’em to look at an old 
body like me and to take my picture, it’s all the same 
to me. Don’t suppose a soul will care fifteen years 
from now. I’m sure I shan’t.” 

“Tt’s not me that’s moving. 
and I said I wouldn’t.” 

She said this to a reporter who, pencil in hand, in- 
vaded the traveling house. 

“You seem to be going pretty fast, marm. You're 
traveling at least three miles an hour. You will beat 
East Boston by dark.” 

“T tell you I’m not moving. I said I wouldn’t and 
I’ve kept my word. I’ve sot right here ever since we 
left our cellar behind, except to go down to my meals. 
This is my room. That’s my bureau and my work 
table. This carpet was John’s best parlor carpet be- 
fore the war and it’s ’most as good as new. Say what 
they will, I haven’t moved and what’s inore I never 
will, if they take the house to Jerusalem. Mr. Otis has 
bought a nice lot in East Boston and when we ge! 
ashore I suppose we shall have a cellar like any othe: 
christian house. If you write anything about it in 
your paper, just tell ’em I said I wouldn’t move, though 
I haven’t been so well and so high spirited since I was 
a girl.” 

It’s a deeply interesting question. 
did she not move? 

I give it up. 


I haven’t moved at all 


Did she move or 


Charles Barnard. 





“Until death do us part,” seems to be the motto of 
a large number of millers who have never used a roll, 
and constantly rise up to defend the buhr from the 
assaults of zealous roller mill advocates. When these 
old timers pass away, there will be less heard about 
the superiority of buhrs, but if present indications are 
to be relied on, the buhr will bein use to some extent 
by several generations yet to come. Meanwile it 
would be well if less bitterness were displayed on both 
sides of the discussion. 





JOHN BUHR’S SON BOB. 


Sa miller John Buhr was a success. However, 
as a miller, he is not of interest to us. In his 
earlier years when he learned the miller’s trade, 

he had to work for low wages and live economically. 
[t is through this education in economy and close 
living that we find him a successful miller to-day. It 
was the usual story: Hard work and poor pay during 
his earlier years; hard work and good pay during his 
later years. At the time we s eck of he was quite 
sixty years old. He hada good mill, one whose prod- 
ict always stood well in the market. He made no 
zreat haste in changing his mill during the new process 
imes, and when the rolls made their appearance as a 
means of reduction, he was by no means the first to 
adopt them; neither was he the last. However, he 
was a little tardy and people said, in a joking way, 
that it was because he did like to belie his name. 

Mr. Buhr was far being a “hustler” in the common 
icceptance of the term. The younger generation of 
business men said he was slow and some said he was 
stupid, but when faced with the fact that he was suc- 
cessful they were nonplussed or remarked, in a bitter 
way, that he was lucky. He was not stupid and he 
was not lucky. However, he did not exhibit all his 
jualities to the world. He did not pose before the 
business community as a hustler, or one who derived 
satisfaction or his business compensation from the 
favorable opinion of those around him. He had a 
hard headed way of moving straight on. He had to 
climb over a good many obstacles that he might easily 
have walked around, but that was not his way. His 
was a persistence which would discount any amount 
of sharp, whip-cracking, business methods. His very 
simple idea was to buy cheap, manufacture cheap and 
sell for all there was in the market. To sell all the 
time, but never to sell at any price where there was a 
shadow of a chance of his not getting his money. 
Occasionally his hard headedness ran him a long, fu- 
tile race, but more often it would carry him entirely 
through a time where others would let down in the 
acknowledgment of defeat in a business plan, and pass 
on to more favorable conditions. He had been known 
‘o buy wheat and store it and have it on his hands 
ifter the bottom had dropped out of the market and 
continue in his hclding until .every one else in the 
same predicament had sickened and sold out, pock- 
eting the losses. But not he. “I bought this wheat 
to make money out of,” said he, “and if I sold‘it now 
| should lose.” He would keep on buying and in the 
end would grind it at a profit. 

In Mr. Buhr’s family were several sons and daugh- 
ters. All but one had married and left home. This 
one was Bob. Bob regarded his father as a very 
stern parent, and there was not much exaggeration in 
saying that he was so. Bob hada piece of looking 
glass fastened on an elevator leg with some tacks. 
He used to go to this glass several times a day to 
twist his mustache and examine it, as he was just about 
the age, say twenty or twenty-one, when this proceed- 
ing gave satisfaction. On at least two occasions Bob 
was interrupted in his admiration of his promising 
adornment, and it was then that his father showed 
how stern he could be. He was really so severe in 
what he said and the penalties which he affixed to fu- 
ture misdeeds of this kind that Bob found it necessary 
to move the glass. 

Bob’s mother did not agree with his father’s course 
in regard to him. When he came home at night she 
always asked him if he were tired and she would feel 
of his head to see if he had a fever, and Bob would 
turn his head away at times so that she would not 
smell the beer on his breath. At this exhibition the 
old man would growl an inaudible something, though 
he had too much respect for his wife to be outspoken. 
His method was action. He kept Bob in the mill. 
Bob’s mother wanted him to finish his course in col- 
lege and study law. His father was entirely willing 
as to the college part, but he had a great distaste for 
lawyers. Bob did not want to*go to college, but he 
was willing to be a lawyer if he could acquire the 
knowledge with his heels on the table of an office, a 
cigar in his mouth and his eyes directed out of the 
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The Farnsworth Loan 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


[ INCORPORATED) 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 


and Realty Company 


MINNESOTA. 


dially invite correspondence with investors. We are well informed with regard to the resources of the Northwest, and can 
pe de ova. valeahle su reations. We offer a large selection of choice Minneapolis property, and HAVE SOME SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS TO OFFER MANUFACTURERS NEEDING LARGE GROUNDS AND TRACK FACILITIES. 


WE ALSO BUY AND SfFLL FIRST MORTGAGES 
AND PRIME COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


EZRA FARNSWORTH, Jr., President. 











CORNICE WORKS. 








Grygla & Selden, / MINNEAPOLIS GALVANIZED TRON 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





Galvanized Iron Cornice, Galvanized Iron Skylights, Galvanized Iron Ventilators, Iron Doors, Shutters, Window & Chimney Caps, &c. 





Iron, Tin, O Pitch, Gravel, 
Metallic Tiles. R O F | N Slate, Copper. 


Architectural Sheet Copper Work a Specialty. 


Office Room, No. 21 Syndicate Block, 


Works, Yale Place, bet. llth & 12th Sts. ° . * 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Mi in Nn eapol is § Mi in i a 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RY. 


ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 


aD a Os pt Gk 








TO INSURE QUICK TIME AND PROMPT DELIVERY, 


CONSIGN AND SHIP YOUR FREIGHT for Chicago and 
all points East; St. Louis and all points South; Omaha, Council Bluffs, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, St. Joseph, Kansas City, and all points West. Also, points on the Burlington, 
Ceuar Rapids & Northern Railway, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Rock Island 
& Peoria Railway, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, Des Moines & Ft. Dodge Rail- 
way, and their connections, by the Minmeapulis & St. Louis Railway. 


THE SHORTEST, MOST DIRECT & RELIABLE ROUTE 


For information and rates apply to 
Jj. A. HANLEY, Gen’! Freight Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WINECKE & DOERR 


CIGAR#HOdSE, 


NO 25 WASHINGTON AVENUE S. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
nett 


N. B—-SEND FOR PRICE-sLIST. 

















H. M. CARPENTER, Prest. J. E. Smitn, Sec. and Treas. Joun S. Homan, Gen’! Manager. 


UNION RAILWAY STORAGE COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED FEBRUARY, 1883.) 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Suilding Ifaterial, 


- VIZ: 








Bulk and Barrel Quick Lime, Fire Clay, Roofing Pitch, 
Native Cements, Fire Proof Flue Lining, Roofing Paper, 
Fire Proof Chimney Lining, Asphaltum. 


go Cements, 


Cal. Plaster, Drain Tile, Straw Board, 

Land Plaster, Sewer Pipe, Linseed Oil, 

Dental Plaster, Pressed and Common Brick, Salt, Bulk and Barrel, 
Marble Dust, Hair, White Sand, 

Fire Brick, Oils, Cement, Putty, Paint, Oven Tile. 


SOLE AGENTS for the Popular Brand ‘GEM CITY” WHITE LIME 
Guaranteed 25 to 35 per cent Cheaper than any Lime sold in the Northwest. 


Ai‘ L IN CAR LOADS OR LESS, AT LOW PRICES. 
Sole Agents for Milwaukee Cement. Special Agents for Louisville Cement. 
IMPORTERS OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 
er {Warsh bag Orders in any quantity filled promptly. 
ele one /arehouse » 154-3. . a 
. archouse B,1s¢, Sole Agents for the JACKSON WAGON. 


JOHN S. HOMAN, Gen’l Manager, 
Storing, Forwarding and Draying. 213 Hennepin Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Leading Grocery House .:. Northwest. 


~— G.§ Brackett & fo. 


——+\ 315 & 317 Nico'let, MINNEAPOLIS, \—> 
Stars GROCERIES Fancy. 


<e Agents for the Pure Goods of the Steuben 
County Wine Co. —{— Full line of the Best 
Imported, Key West and Domestic Cigars. 














Victoria »Flour + Mill» Company, 





Office, 212 Chamber of Commerce, Le ee OUTS, MO. 





ALEX. H. SMITH, Secretary. 


FERPINAND SCHUMACHER, 


MANUFACTURER OF. 


Oat Meal, Avena, Flour, 
Cracked & Ro led Wheat, Corn Meal, Pearl Barley, Hominy & Feed 
AKRON, OHIO. 


Morison, Anderson & Butchart, 


SPINNERS, MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


BAGS (tn « 


BRANCH HOUSES 


IN ALL THE LARGE MARKETS 
OF THE WORLD. 


























BURLAPS 


MILLS, 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


Enjoying advantages possessed by no other house handling these 
goods in America. 


101, 103, 105 Third Ave. South, 




















Apply for Prices and Samples to 





J.P. THOMSON, Manager. MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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window, with occasional variations in the line of bil- 
liards and base ball, interspersed with fishing and 
hunting. 

Now Bob was not a bad fellow by any means. The 
only real fault with him was that he did not like any 
kind of regularity in things, whether it was work or 
play. His sigh was for a change. 

Bob’s extreme neatness of person and his self-ad- 
miration were two of the things which disturbed Mr. 
Buhr the most. It looked foppish to him and he 
thought that Bob was really not much use anyhow; 
didn’t know how to do anything. Nevertheless, he 
had a fatherly affection for him which led him to feel 
seriously disturbed at what he judged to be a serious 
wrong. He was inclined to think the boy’s mother 
had spoiled him. He was her youngest child and she 
still regarded him as her baby, and his father thought 
she treated him as such. He was trying to counteract 
this influence or, as he said, 
“to make a man of him.” 


keeper. In fact he had to be to keep his place in this 
mill and especially so on account of his personal char- 
acteristics, which were not all congenial to Mr. Buhr. 

Strange as it may appear, of all things which gave 
Mr. Buhr the most concern, was the fear that his son 
would marry. Had his neighbors known of this fear 
they would have said that it was one of the old man’s 
cranks. They all knew that Bob was particularly fond 
of the company of young ladies, fond of society and 
all that, but his father regarded such things as the 
conventional precursor of marriage. In any event he 
had gotten it into his head in a way peculiar to his own 
reasoning, or lack of reasoning, that Bob might marry. 
Here was something to be opposed, and as there was 
no medium point in his nature, he opposed it with all 
his strength. Then there was Mary Meigs, right there 
in the mill office where Bob could not but meet her 





several times a day, and Mary was getting prettier 





unusual way. Consternation and excitement were 
depicted in his attitude and face. He looked around 
to see the bookkeeper, but he was not there. Glanc- 
ing into the mill through the glass windows in the 
office, he saw Bob quietly walking across the mill in 
his floury clothes. The sight seemed to exasperate 
him. He started toward the door as though he would 
brain him, byt he stopped to take another look at the 
cause of his consternation. This look was directed at 
Mary Meigs. There she sat at her table, looking as 
pretty as could be, and as quiet and demure as a kit- 
ten, but it was at her back that the old gentleman was 
looking. There, as plain as the footprints in the sand 
which Robinson Crusoe saw, were the marks of a 
man’s dusty arm across Mary Meigs’s back and shoul- 
der. There could be no mistake about it. On the 
left shoulder was clearly the print of a dusty hand as 
it had lain there. And across the middle of her back 
was the impression in flour 
dust of an arm, showing 





He took him into the mill, 
and “put him to work.” 





But Bob’s work was inter- 
mittent. He liked to slide 
out, take a little cut around 
to a neighboring - black- 
smith’s shop and sit down 
to smoke a cob pipe with 
the blacksmith, who had 
always been a great friend 
of his. 

“You see,” said Bob to 
an acquaintance who occa- 
sionally brought his horses 
there to be shod, “I go over 
to the grocery and buy a 
package of tobacco and 
empty it in Jim’s box here, 
and then I take his pipe 
and my own tobacco out of 
his box, and it tastes just 
as good as if I had sponged 
the whole smoke—pipe, to- 
hacco and all.” 

In a mill so large as his 
had grown to be, Mr. Buhr 
found it necessary not only 
to have a book keeper but 
an assistant, to help keep 
up the correspondence as 
well as work on the books. 
Now the assistant was a 
very comfortable looking 
young woman, not over 
twenty or twenty-one, and 
about as nice and pleasant 
looking a little body as one 
could wish to see. Her 
manners were exceedingly 
quiet, so quiet indeed that 
she made many people 
afraid of her. She made 
them reflect that still water 
ran deep. Mr. Buhr found 
her a great help in writing 
his letters. He had never been trained to do that 
work skillfully with his own hand, though he could 
dictate the substance of his correspondence much bet- 
ter than a good many people who enjoy writing letters. 
He could tell Mary what he wanted, and she could 
make a few notes and afterward write it out in a 
manner that was entirely satisfactory tohim. For this 
reason he thought a great deal of her; then, again, she 
was cheap help. 

The bookkeeper was quite aswell. When he came 
into the mill office he took off his coat, stretched it 
over a piece of hoop and hung it up in a closet, then he 
stepped into the closet, pulled off his boots and put 
on a very dainty pair of slippers, which he tied with 
. black ribbon bows. Before emerging, he would run 
his hand through his curly hair and fix it up into a 
kind of roach at the top, with one smaller roach on 
each side, so that the top of his head was divided into 
three parts. But with all this he was a good book- 










































































every day, or at least Mr. Buhr thought so as he feared 
her more. 

Whenever Bob came into the office his father made 
it rather uncomfortable for him until he got out, or he 
thought of something out in the mill which he asked 


Bob to go and do. Now it could not be said that 
Mary endeavored to attract Bob’s attention or to in- 
terest him. She would talk to him pleasantly enough 
when she was addressed, or at times would say some 
pleasant thing, but she did not manifest more enthu- 
siasm or interest in what passed between them, than 
she did with any other young person. Maybe not so 
much as she did with the bookkeeper who was her 
constant associate in the office. But Mr. Bubr paid 
more attention to what was said by Mary and Bob 
than by any one else, and because he did this, saw 
more to fear in what passed between them. 

One day the old gentlemen walked into the office 





in his usual way, but stopped and looked up in a most 





plainly enough that the 
owner of that arm had been 
leaning over and whisper- 
ing something in Mary’s 
ear, or perhaps—no, the old 
man could not think that he 
had kissed her. It exas- 
perated him too much. 

Mary always wore black 
clothes. Some of herfriends 
had suggested to her that 
being a miller she ought to 
wear a grey dress. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t 
believe in people advertis- 
ing their trade in that way,” 
and she went on laughingly, 
“that’s the way country mill- 
ers do. They wear new 
white clothes to church. 
Now what they ought to do 
is to have a suit of black. 
That’s the way our miller 
does. That way, you know, 
he don’t always feel that 
he’s running a mill. Why 
if l were to always wear grey 
clothes people would dodge 
past me on the sidewalk for 
fear of getting covered with 
flour.” At this her friends 
would laugh and drop the 
subject. 

To see this print of flour 
and those finger marks on 
her plump shoulder, one 
could not but picture the 
attitude of the carcless man 
who had so disfigured her. 
One could almost see the 
fingers gently squeeze her 
round shoulder as he leaned 
over to speak to her. There 
in the mark was the picture 
of all that had happened. 
It was a little incomplete. The man was not there, 
but you could see where he had been. It was com- 
plete enough. 

The old man went out of the office. He was going 
to hunt for Bob. He was detained by a farmer who 
asked the price of wheat and who was inclined to talk 
about a good many other things. Mr. Buhr was not 
very talkative, but still he was not abrupt. The mis- 
sion which he had in mind was something that would 
keep. After atime he started out to look for Bob, 
but Bob was nowhere to be found. In an abstracted 
spirit Mr. Buhr went back to the office and what, 
think you, did he see? Bob in an endearing attitude 
addressing Mary Meigs? Not at all, but there across 
the other shoulder from right to left was another 
mark--the same kind; unqutstionably made by the 
same person. He was suspicious of Bob and he was 
sure Bob had done it. He was less disturbed than 
before, but more determined. His first thought was 
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PATENT IMPROVED~- “2 


(PLAIN MACHINE.) 

















(\OCKLE | SEPARATOR 


Sends your wheat to the» ie te perfectly | 
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clean, thus enhancing the value and 
paying cost of machine in a short time. 
It removes cockle, wild peas, wild 
buckwheat, and all similarly shaped 
seeds. It 1s also manufactured in 
combination with Richardson’s Dust- 
less Oat Separator, which cannot be 
excelled for removing oats, sticks, 





white caps, straws, chess, chaff, dry 


wild garlic, dust, etc. Fully guaranteed. 
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MILWAUKEE - WIS. 
C eneral+Mill+Eurnishers.=—* 


MOST COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR THE EQUIPMENT OF FULL ROLLER MILLS. FULL SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. PRICES VERY LOW. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
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- ViLEON TAILINGS CLEANER 


Is a machine which all millers must have. 
It draws patent flour from the tatlings and | x 
veduces the low grade to a minimum. Mill. 

ers who have used it are loud in its praises, * x 
and claim its savings are astonishing ILt+ 
has large capacity, ts nowseless, and has’ 
taken a front rank in modern milling ma-* 
chinery. Try this new machine. It will 
do you good service. Fully guaranteed. 
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SEND FOR PRICES AND ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


“““COCKLE SEPARATOR MANUFNG CO. 


MILWAUKER, WISCONSIN. 
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that he would discharge Mary Meigs on-the spot, but 
he didn’t do it. The more he thought about it, the 
more unwise he thought such a thing would be. Here 
she was-where he could watch her and watch Bob, but 
if she were away he would never know what was going 
‘on. Now he was sure of it. 

_If Mr. Buhr had not been so abstracted as he went 
to the office the second time, if he had been looking 
straight ahead instead of looking straight at his feet, 
as he walked to the office door, he would have seen 
some one jump out of the front window and he would 
have known that that person had been interrupted. 
But he was abstracted and he did not see it. Instead 
he saw Bob coming in the back door of the mill. He 
stood outside the office door and called the young 
man toward him. The door being closed, he said : 

“Bob, what’s a going on between you and Mary in 
there?” 

“Going on between Mary and me?” 

“Yes, what’s a going on between you and Mary. 
That’s what I say. I don’t want any of your dodging 
around talking about it, either.” 

“Why, I don’t know what you mean. There’s noth- 
ing between Mary and me. I can’t understand you.” 

“Bob, you’re lying tome. You might just as well 
confess it.” 

“If I’m lying, and you know it, there’s no need for 
me to confess, but I’ll tell you that as to being sweet 
on Mary Meigs, there’s nothing in it.” 

“Just look in the window there, just look at her 
back. You did that, Bob, and you know it.” 

Bob wanted to laugh at what he saw, but he was 
afraid. The old gentleman was too much excited to 
pour forth his volume of wrath. He could do nothing 
but stand up and accuse his son. Bob would not ac- 
knowledge it, yet he was almost afraid to deny it. 

“Is there any use for me to say, father, that I don’t 
know anything about it?” 

“Look a here, Bob, don’t put on any of your airs to 
me. Don’t you talk to me that way. I know you're 
paying attentions to that girl that you’ve got no right 
to. If you’re thinking of marrying, I tell you that I’m 
not going to support you. Bob, you're a fool.” 

Bob looked up as though he would answer, but he 
saw that it was no use, so he waited awhile. His 
father stood there with his face stern and inflexible. 
“I'll talk to you about this further this evening,” he 
said, and started away. 

’ “Father, oughtn’t somebody to tell her about that? 
She oughtn’t to go down street looking that way ?” 

“Tell her yourself. That’s your business.” 

The problem was solved by Mary’s putting on a 
jacket and starting home. She spoke to Bob very 
pleasantly as she went out, and Mr. Buhrsawit. This 
did not make Bob’s situation any more pleasant. 
Walking home to her dinner, she took off her cloak, 
hung it in the hall and went out to the dining room 
which adjoined. Her mother was just putting on the 
dinner, and Mary began to help her as was her custom. 

“Why Mary,” said her mother, “you’ve got some 
flour on you. You’ve been out inthe mill again,” and 
she walked up to her and brushed at it. Fortunately 
for the girl the cloak had largely obliterated the marks 
which were on her back when she left the mill. 

“Oh, Mary, you must keep out of the mill. 
afraid of that dreadful machinery.” 

“Why I don’t go into the mill only to pass through 
one corner of it to get to the office. I don’t go near 
any machinery.” 

“I’m afraid you will, Mary. It’s very, very danger- 
ous ;” and examining the remaining marks on the 
shoulder more carefully she said : 

“Ah, Mary, you don’t know what risks young girls 
run.” 

Mary blushed a little and went into her own room. 

That evening Mr. Buhr and his son had a little talk 
up stairs in Bob’s bedroom. His father was still too 
angry to listen to any explanations. He talked to his 
son in a very forcible manner, telling him that he 

_ couldn’t earn a living and that if he didn’t try to do 
something for himself more than he had done, he 
never would be able. What protestations Bob could 
make were of little effect. He was afraid of his father 
under any circumstances, especially $0 when he was 


I’m so 





angry. But now he was a little angry himself and felt 
that he was wrongfully accused and that his father’s 
feeling was liable to harm Mary Meigs. Just before 
the old gentleman left his room he mustered up cour- 
age to say: 

“Father, you have accused me without having any 
reason to. I never thought of Mary Meigs in the way 
you talk about. I never thought of marrying—” 

“Then what’re you shining around in that way for? 
It’s all the worse. You make yourself out worse than 
I do,” said his father in thundering tones. “Bob, you 
make yourself out a rascal.” With this he left the 
room. 

Mr. Buhr sat around the sitting room all the even- 
ing not saying a word. He looked particularly glum. 
His wife did not say anything until quite late. She 
knew that there was something wrong and that it would 
come outin time. Just before bed-time she saw that 
he was wanting her to speak to him about what was on 
his mind. She could tell by the way that he squirmed 
around in his chair, by the way he got up and moved 
around the room and looked at her. 

“What’s gone wrong, John? You’re not looking 
just right to-night. What’s gone amiss?” she said. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Sarah. It’s Bob. He’s been 
a taking too much of a shine to that Mary Meigs down 
at the office.” 

“Why, John!” 

“Yes, and I’ve been giving him a hauling over 
about it.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Well, he just about as good as said it was so, the 
way I make it out.” 

“Well, what did you see? 
between them, John?” 

He told her what he had seen in the office that day. 

“Did you see him do it, John?” 

“No, I didn’t see him; but I might as well have 


seen him.” 
Mrs. Buhr had no difficulty in seeing Bob that night 


before he went to bed. He knew that his father would 
speak to her about his affairs and he was anxious to 
see her. 

“Robert, what’s this your father tells me about you 
and that girl, Mary Meigs, down at the office? ” 

“Well, he accused me of being sweet on her, and of 
putting my arms around her and all that, and then he 
jumped onto me about it, and wouldn’t let me say a 


word.” 
“Well, what is there about it, Robert? ” 


“Why, there isn’t anything about it. I speak to 
her when I see her, and we sometimes chat a little 
about something right there in the office, but as to 
thinking anything of her or anything of that kind, why 
there’s nothing to it. But father wouldn’t let me say 
so. He kepta hollooing at me till I couldn’t say a 
word,” and then Bob began to get angry, “and if he 
can’t treat me decent, I’ll go some place where I won’t 
be dogged to death, anyhow.” 

“Now don’t feel that way, Robert. 
truth and I’ll fix it all right.” 

“T am telling you the truth, mother. 
ing else to tell.” 

There was more talk on the subject, after Mr. Buhr 
and his wife went to bed that night, and she told him 
what Bob had said. The old gentleman was some- 
what disturbed to have his opinions controverted by 
his wife’s statements, but in the end he felt a little dif- 
ferently toward Bob, though still suspicious. 

Everything in the mill moved along as before, and 
Mr. Buhr kept his cyes open for what he might see 
passing between Mary Meigs and Bob. Bob was 
somewhat more careful in his ordinary exchange of 
courtesies, and Mr. Buhr saw nothing to excite him 
for some time. During this time Mary had changed 
the position of her desk so as to face the door. She 
then had her back toward the wall. Mr. Buhr used 
to sit down near her to get his correspondence in 
shape. One day, as he was sitting there, he tilted 


What’s been going on 


Just tell me the 


There’s noth- 


his chair back against the wall, and was surprised 
and angered to see another flour mark on Mary’s 
shoulder and back. His anger got the better of him. 
“Mary, what’s that flour on your back?” 
She looked up in a surprised, quick way. 
I don’t know, sir; what flour ?” 


“Why, 








“Well, go and look in the glass there, and maybe 
you can tell what I mean.” 

Mary went before the glass and twisted herself 
around until she saw. She blushed a little, and was 
nonplussed for a time. 

“Now, what do you think of it?” said he. 
put that there? Who put that there?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Mr. Buhr; I expect you did.” 

“Me! I did! What do you mean?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Mr. Buhr. Quite frequently, 
when I am working here, and you lean over to get 
something off the table, you do that.” 


“Who 


The old gentleman looked foolish, and a good 
many things ran through his brain in a minute. Could 
it have been he who did the same thing before? 

“Well, Mary,” he said finally, “I’m an old man. 
You mustn’t mind me.” 

Mary was nervous and laughed a little. 


Mr. Buhr thought: the whole thing over, and he 
wasn’t so sure of it after all; but his mind was in that 
state where he didn’t take everything for granted. 
He was on the lookout for proof. He was suspicious 
of Bob, but not suspicious enough to talk about it. 
There was nothing to justify his suspicion, yet he 
felt it. 

Some months passed, during which Bob worked 
better than he had ever done before. His father was 
very well pleased in this respect, and he acknowl- 
edged as much to Mrs. Buhr. It came in the form of 
an acknowledgment, as he had always been loth to 
believe that Bob would ever amount to anything. 
Mrs. Buhr was able to tell her husband that Robert 
was saving his money, which greatly surprised and 
gratified old Buhr. 

At the end of the time of which we speak, Bob and 
the head miller, Hugh Chase by name, arranged to 
go duck shooting. It so happened that the mill had 
to shut down for about three weeks, while the water 
company was repairing the dam. During the first 
week Bob and Hugh were busy about the building, 
attending to some needed repairs, but during the 
next two weeks they were about fifty miles up the 
river, where the stream took the form of large bayous, 
hunting ducks. 


They had been gone a few days, when a letter came 
to Mary Meigs, addressed in the miller’s handwriting. 
Mr. Buhr took the letters from the postoffice, and, 
as was the custom, Mary’s letters were put in with 
those of the mill. Everybody knew that she worked 
in the office, and she was glad to get her letters in 
that way, as it saved her going after them. She was 
not pleased, however, that this particular letter 
should come through Mr. Buhr’s hands. He looked 
to see her read it, but, instead of doing so, she put 
it in her pocket, as soon as she saw the outside of the 
envelope. The old gentleman shook his head as he 
went out of the office. “I believe there’s something 
going on between those two. Bob, he’s written a 
letter and got the miller to direct it, so I won’t sus- 
pect anything. Bob musn’t take me for a fool, what- 
ever he does.” This was probably what passed 
through the old gentleman’s mind. He told his wife 
that night that Bob was writing to Mary Meigs. 

“How do you know,” she asked. 

“Why, I saw the letter. 
comes to the mill.” 

“It was in Bob’s handwriting, was it.” 

“No, it wasn’t in his handwriting. Hugh Chase di- 
rected it for him.” 

“Then you saw the inside of the letter too, did 
you?” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t. 
soon as she got it. 


It came with our mail that 


She stuck it in her pocket as 
She was too smart for that.” 

“Now, Mr. Buhr,” that was the way she always 
addressed him when she was a little disturbed, 
“You’ve made up your mind that Bob’s after that girl, 
and you aint got a bit of reason for it. You’ve just 
made up your mind to it, and like all other things 
that you make up your mind, to, there’s no getting 
you out of it. You’ve concluded it’s so, and there’s 
nothing that’ll change you.” 

Mr. Buhr was quiet and thoughtful for a time. At 
last he burst out in a way to indicate that he had been 
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D. L. WELLMAN'S FARM, 


Owner, Proprietor and Propagator of the Genuine and Original 











Saskatchewan Fyfe Wheat- 





On the Line of N. P. R. R., Ottertail County. 





] N the winter of 1879 I received a package of Scotch Fyfe Wheat by mail, sent from the Saskatchewan 
| Valley, Manitoba, which I sowed in the spring, and found, when it was grown and headed out, 
| that it was mixed with other varieties. I carefully picked it over, leaving nothing to ripen except 
the Scotch Fyfe. After growing and increasing my stock until 1882, I put it on the market for sale 
under the name of Saskatchewan Fyfe, and have since kept my stock clean, pure and straight. None is 
genuine without pedigree ‘rom my farm. 

In 1881 I gathered some remarkably large heads from this stock of Saskatchewan Fyfe, and have 
since grown that separate, ard find that I have propagated another distinct variety, with the full charac- 
teristics of the Scotch Fyfe ir. the bold white chaff head and the further advantage of large head and 
kernel, and have named it the ‘‘ WELLMAN FYFE.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from parties that have sown and grown the wheat, prove its great pro- 
ductiveness and merits as the best stock of No. 1 hard seed wheat in the Northwest. 


[hand] 





KELSO FARM, HALLOCK, KITTSON Co., MINN., Nov. 16th, 1885. 
D. L. Wellman, Esq., Frazee City, Minn.: 

DEAR SIR :—In reply to yours of the 12th inst., the 104 bushels of “Wellman 
Fyfe,” purchased of you in April, we seeded to 104 acres of virgin soil, and it pro 
duced 3,215 bushels from the thresher. The wild geese took at least ten bushels 
from the ground before it was covered by the harrows, reducing the amount 
seeded to less than one bushel per acre. In an ordinary season we would have 
have had over forty bushels per acre. It is by far the best yielder we have ever 
seen; has a good straw; stands well, with large heads four to six inches long 
with often four kernels on a side, and forty to fifty to the head. The kernels are 
very large and plump. 

You guaranteed us twenty-three bushels per acre. We are finding a ready 
market tor seed at $1.50 per bushel, so we are more than satisfied with the in- 
vestment. 

The 367 bushels of “Saskatchewan” you sent us we seeded, one bushel per 
acre, and the results fully corroborate all that has been said and written about 
it. Our returns are an absolutely pure No. 1 hard wheat, of rich amber color, 
and “gilt edged” in every respect. 

We congratulate you on your success as a wheat propagator. 

Yours, &c., KELSO FARM. 





Circulars and prices free on application. Send stamps for samples of wheat. Address 


D. L. WELLMAN, Frazee City, Becker Co., Minn. 
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Pius WHEEL is considered one of the most correct that has 
been devised, gives high results, and with late improve- 
ments is the best, most practical and efficient Partial Gate 
Wheel in existence. 


For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Durability and Tightness of ate, 
*IT HAS NO EQUAL.~ 


T.C.ALCOTT & SON, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


The St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 
wish tocommend their ORANGE 
BLOSSOM and other brands of 
Minnesota Hard Wheat Flour 
to the fuvorable attention of the 
trade. We guarantee our grades 
to run uniform, and are in a po- 
sition to offer SPECIAL IN- 
DUCEMEN1S to dealers wish- 
ing to run regularly on our 
brands. 


KINGSLAND SMITH, Mor. 
St. Paul, Minn , Dec., 1885, 














J. A. J. SHULTZ, President. B. C. ALVORD, Secretary. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY 


Cor. Bismarck and Barton Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHULTZ PATENT FULLED LEATHER BELTING, AND LACE LEATHER, 


Our belting is made ot 
leather tanned on the sur- 
faces only; the interior 
which is ‘the fibre and 
strength of the hide, is not 
tanned, but rawhide fulled 
and softened by our patent 
- process. Our belting is more 
pliable, and hugs the pulley 
etter and transmits more 
»ower than any other belt. 
Does not pull cut at the lace 
noles or rivets. It stretches 
| less than be other belt. It 
works equally well for the 
argest driving belts or for 
the fastest running machin- 
-ry and smallest pulleys. 
Our LACE LEATHER is 
we made of rawhide. hy our pat- 
= ent process, wt out any 
tanning, and is strongerand 
will wear better than any 
other. We also make the 
best picker leather and belt 

tease in the country. Satis- 
action guaranteed. Speci- 
fications of railway compa- 
nies solicited. 


CURTIS & CO. MFG. CO., 
Chicago. 
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JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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thinking over the whole situation, but could not make 
up his mind to anything except that he was sus- 
picious : 

“Sarah, where does Bob go every night ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, John.” 

“I guess we’d better be finding out.” 

Nothing more was said on this subject that evening 
or for some time thereafter. During the time that 
Bob and the miller were away three or four letters 
came to Mary, directed in the same way, but after 
what his wife had said to him Buhr did not feel like 
saying anything without having a basis for his sus- 
picions. 

Bob-and the miller got back one afternoon about 
two o’clock. They had had a good time and good 
success, and most of the time after seeing his father, 
Bob used in telling his friends of his adventures. They 
had ducks for supper, and all at the table were inter- 
ested in hearing of what had passed. As soon as sup- 
per was over Bob went up Stairs to his room, and 
in a few minutes was seen passing out, dressed in his 
best and carrying a little cane in his hand. By the 
time he had turned the corner in his fast walk, Mr. 
Buhr could have been seen sliding out the front door. 
Before he reached the corner, however, Bob was out 
of sight. Still he did not have to keep him in view to 
direct his steps. His path was laid out before he left 
the house. He went toward Mary Meigs’ home. He 
did not see Mary or Bob. But he sawa light in the 
front room, and he saw on the side kitchen porch 
something which meant the same to him as seeing 
Mary and Bob sitting side by side in the other part 
of the house. It was Mary’s mother, picking ducks 
by the light of a lamp. 

For all that this disturbed him, he 
an exulting spirit to talk to his wife. 

“For all that, John, I believe you are wrong. I 
think that you are on the wrong track.” 

“Well, how do you know that, Sarah?” 

“Well, I dont know how I know it, but I believe 
you are wrong, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Pooh!” 

It was during February that Mary Meigs left her 
position in the mill. She had expected that Mr. Buhr 
would be sorry at her leaving, or that he would say 
something in a kindly spirit about her services, but he 
did not. There were reasons why he was glad that 
she was going and he said nothing. 


went home in 


Early one morning, about a month after this, Bob 
came to his father to say something which had _ evi- 
dently been keeping him awake a good part of 
the night; something that he had been fixing his 
mouth to say for some time, and of course he didn’t 
say it the way he had intended to. 

“Father,” said he, “I have been working here in 
this mill for some time, and I—and I—I— well, 
father, I’ve been thinking about getting married.” 

He did not get any farther. His father began to 
choke and turn red in the face in a most eloquent 
manner. He succeeded in pouring forth a volume 
of abuse which at first frightened Bob, then made him 
feel his own weakness and humiliation that he was so 
weak. After his father left him he recovered himself 
sufficiently to feel duly angry, and in the end deter- 
mined. In less than a week from that time Bob was 
absent from the mill all of one day. He was not at 
home at dinner or supper. About ten o’clock in the 
evening a telegram came directed to his mother. It 
was from a small town in southern Michigan, and 
read thus: 


“Was married this evening. Father probably learn 
lady’s name. ROBERT BUHR.” 

The last sentence contained a little venom. It was 
more than sarcastic. Mrs. Buhr handed the telegram 
to her husband. There was a crushed, hurt expres- 
sion in her face as she did it. Buhr read the telegram, 
then looked at his wife, but not exultingly nor in an 
“I-told-you-so” kind of a spirit. Still his look meant, 
“TI was right and you were wrong,” and his wife un- 
derstood him. She got up, walked into the hall and 
began to put on a wrap and bonnet. 

“Where’re you going, Sarah?” asked Mr. Buhr. 


“You just stay here, Sarah. I’fl go down there.” 

His spirit was conciliatory, but patronizing. He felt 
that he and his wife were united in a common trouble 
in which he had acted in the right and she in the 
wrong, yet he was not inclined to blame her. She 
acquiesced in his going to Mrs. Meigs’ house. As he 
walked to the street the house was more lonesome and 
dreary for his wife than it had ever been before, 
There was no sympathy in the pleasant lamplight or 
in the glow of the baseburner. Her state of mind 
separated her from pleasant surroundings. She was 
alone. 

Mr. Buhr’s trouble was mitigated by the justifica- 
tion of opinions and beliefs so long formulated. 


We always feel a greater satisfaction in the confir- 
mation of our opinions based on a narrow premise 
than we do when there is abundant and clear reason 
for our belief from the beginning. In the former in- 
stance we see our shrewdness and sagacity made 
plain to others. It was in this state of mind, troubled 
and angered, yet in a degree complacent, and largely 
self-satisfied, that Mr. Buhr knocked at the front door 
of Mrs. Meigs’ house. There was a2 very dim light 
shining through the white curtains of the front win- 
dow, but as he knocked the light became brighter 
and there was a movement inside. The door opened 
and there stood—to controvert all previous suspicions, 
to destroy all recent self-satisfaction, to change his 
complacency into confusion, to set him down as a fool 
in his own estimation—Mary Meigs. He stood there 
blinking in the bright light and in the full confusion 
of pronounced defeat. No one said anything. He 
was expected to speak. 

There is no confusion like that of an over-confi- 
dent man. He has met the unexpected, but is never 
ready for a surprise. He looks for nothing but the 
realization of his own ideas. Anything different from 
this is like walking into a masked battery where re- 
treat is impossible. 

“Come in and sit down, Mr. Buhr,” said Mary, hos- 
pitably. 

He did step in and looked around for relief. He 
saw Hugh Chase, his head miller, who had just risen 
from a seat in the corner by the open fire. 

“Sit down, Mr. Buhr,” repeated Mary. 

A chair was placed in front of the fireplace. 
put his hand on the back of it. 

“Well, no—guess not—got a telegram from Bob to- 
night—said he was married—-didn’t say who it was— 
but I guess I’ll go home.” 

He pulled his hat down over his eyes and went 
stalking out of the door. 

“That’s the most remarkable performance I ever 
What’s the matter with the old man?” said 


He 


saw. 

Hugh. 
“T’ll tell you what it means, Hugh; it means that 

he thought Bob had run away with me, and he came 

down here to see mother.” 

“Pshaw, Mary.” 

Then they recalled every confirming circumstance 

of the last year and a half. 


When Mr. Buhr got home he was somewhat more 
in possession of himself. He was thinking what he 
could say to his wife. But there was no opportunity 
of saying anything. Mr. Brooks, a well-to-do mer- 
chant of the place, was waiting to see him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Brooks.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Buhr.” 


Mr. Brooks ran his right hand down into his outside 
pocket and pulled out a telegram. It was from his 
daughter, Ida, a very handsome and very popular 
young lady of that town. -It contained the intelli- 
gence that she had been married to Robert Buhr that 
evening. 

This was illumination to Mr. Buhr. 

“This is a surprise to me, Mr. Brooks.” 

“Did you not know that your son was married ?” 
“Yes, but I did not know who to.” 

“T will say to you frankly, Mr. Buhr, that I have 
done all I could to prevent this match. I was never 
an admirer of your son. I opposed this match in 
every way, that I could, but it’s allover now. We'll 


der the same circumstances—give them our blessing 
and ask them tocome home and settle down.” 

Mr. Buhr quietly acquiesced. 

Mr. Brooks wrote a telegram and both signed it. 

Bob had been directing his attentions to Miss Id 
Brooks for quite a year and a half, a large portion of 
which time Mr. Brooks had been protesting. Mr, 
Buhr’s mind had been so firmly fixed in another 
direction that he knew nothing about it. 

It was all clear enough to him, in view of late events, 
that it was Hugh Chase who left the floury marks on 
Mary’s back. Mary’s withdrawal from the office was 
for the purpose of preparing for an early marriage, 

Louis H. Gibson, 





A CHRISTMAS IN CUBA. 





Their priests are many, for many their sins, 
Their sins are many, for their land is fair; 
The perfumed waves and the perfumed winds, 
The cocoa-palms and the perfumed air : 
The proud old Dons, so poor and so. proud, 
So poor their ghosts can scarce wear a shroud— 
This town of Columbus has priests and prayer ; 
And great bells pealing in the palm land. 


A proud Spanish Don lies shriven and dead ; 
The cross on his breast, a priest at his prayer ; 
His slave at his feet, his son at his head— 
A slave’s white face in a mantle of hair; 
A slave’s white face, why a face as white, 
As white as that dead man’s face this night— 
This town of Columbus can pray for the dead ; 
And great bells booming in the palm land. 


The moon hangs white up at heaven’s white door, 
Quite dead in the isle of the great, warm seas 
Lies the old proud Don, so proud and so poor, 
And two quite close by the bed on their knees ; 
The slave at his feet, the son at his-head, 
And both in tears for the proud man dead— 
This town of Columbus has tears if you please ; 
And great bells pealing in the palm, land. 


Aye, both are in tears ; for a child might trace 
In the face of the slave, as the face of the son, 
The same proud look of the dead man’s. face— 
The beauty of one; and the valor of one— 
The slave at his feet, the son at his head, 
This night of Christ, where the Don lies dead— 
This town of Columbus, this land of the sun 
Keeps great bells clanging in the palm land. 


The slave is so fair, and so wonderful fair! 
A statue stepped out from some temple of old; 
Why you could entwine your two hands in her hair, 
Nor yet could encompass its ample, dark fold. 
And oh, that pitiful, upturned face ; 
Her master lies dead and—she knows her place. 
This town of Columbus has hundreds at prayer, 
And great bells booming in the palm land. 


The proud Don dead, and this son his heir ; 
This slave his fortune. Now what shall he do? 
Why, what should he do? or what should he care, 
Save only to cherish a pride as true ?— 
To hide his shame as the good priests hide 
Black sins confessed when the damned have died? 
This town of Columbus has pride with her prayer— 
And great bells pealing in the palm land! 


Lo, Christ’s own hour in the argent seas, 

And she, his sister, his own proud slave! 

His secret is safe ; just master and she; 

These two, and the dead at the door of the grave; 
And death, whatever our other friends do, 
Why, death, my friend, is a friend most true-- 

This town of Columbus keeps pride and keeps prayer 

And great bells booming in the palm land. 


Foaguin Miller. 
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“THe RNBURGHY GLES5SNER, 


Gankale AGENTS, 
ix CHICAGO, IL. Dt 


HOUSTON & HARRIS, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 
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BUILDING MATERIALS, 


AND AGENTS FOR 


ae Cambridge Roofing Company, 


* MANUFACTURERS « OF « CROWL’S « PATENT* TRON « ROOFING.* 


(GOLD MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION.) 


Corrugated and Plain Iron Siding ; Pe pageane ed and Tin ge uting and Troughs; Iron Ore 
Paint, mixed; Tar Paine biked; nd Red Iron Ore, all espec ially adapted for 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ‘WAREHOUSES DEPOTS, ETC. 


We refer to work done for The Washburn Mill Co., Plymouth Clothing House, and Crown Roller Mill. 


f 325 Hennepin Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WALSH, DE ROO & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ | The Highest Grades of Roller Flours 


‘ee: FROM SELECTED LONG-BERRIED RED AND WHITE WINTER WHEATS. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE WANTS OF SOUTHERN AND EASTERN TRADE. 


>4 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. $e 


STANDARD ROLLER MILLS § MOLLAND, MICH. 
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J. J. BLACKMAN, J. S. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO,, 


ommission Merchants 
FLOUR, GRAIN ANO MILL PEED. 


NEW YORK. 





EN. WOOD & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Flour, Grain and Mill Feed. 


Oorrespondence and Consignments Solicited. 


47 Market Street, LOWELL, MASS. 





Hew York [Life |nsurance fo. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
CASH ASSETS OVER $60,000,000. 


ISSUES THE 
Non-Forfeiting Limited Toutine Policy. 
Active, Intelligent Men Wanted as Agents. 
Write for information to 


E. G. HAL BERT, Manager for Minnesota and Dakota, 
Rooms 10 and 11, Chamber of Commerce, SAINT PAUL. 





AMES E. WHITAKER & CO.,, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BMillers Agents 


/ FLOUR, HAY AND GRAIN. 
| 474 STATE STREET, 
AMES E. WHITAKER. 


1, M. BIsHOP. BOSTON, MASS. 


| b7 Water Street, 
) 
4 
| 


T# C.H. BISHOP FLOUR CO. 


~~ FLOUR, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


IBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS. 
HK FLOUR ALSO SOLD BY SAMPLE TO ARRIVE. 


Samples and correspondence invited. Highest references. 








J. F. ELtswortu & Son, 


3—_MILLWRIGHTS—::: 


AND 


MILL FURNISHERS. 


AGENTS FOR —— 


KEYSTONE KOLLER MILLS 


AND ALL KINDS OF MILL MACHINERY. 


CORRESPONDENCE WILLIAMSB URG, PA. 


SOLICITED 





EO. E. SEARS & SON, 


GENERAL 


fommission # Brokerage, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Particular and prompt attention given to the Sale of Flour, Grain, 
’rovisions, Corn Products and Manufactured Goods. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


0, 60 Magazine Street, 


EDWARD A. SMITH, 


Flour (Commission ferchant. 
Nos. igi6 and i918 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PATTHNTS ! 
AMASA C. PAUL, 


PATENT LAWYER AND SOLICITOR, 
Room 26, Boston Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Attends to all patent business before the Patent Office and in the 
Courts. Four years’ experience as Examiner U.S. Patent Office. 








Grenville Perrin & Co., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


458 Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK, 


‘ash Advances made on Consign- 
ments of Flour and Grain. 


HATHAWAY & WOODS 


Millers’ Agents and Commission 
FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, ETC. 


BOSTON. 


Sales made for direct shipment from Mills to 
all New England points. 


‘Asa P. HATHAWAY. 
HENRY F. Woops. 
J. WALTER SANBORN. 











SMITH & DEWEY, 


DULUOtE, DLINWN., 
Successors to O. Dalrymple & Co. 


ommission and Shipping Merchants. 


Orders for Wheat in Cargo or Car Lots promptly filled. 


orrespondence Solicited. Options in Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Chicago or New York, Negotiated and Guaranteed. 


ESTABLISHED SEPT. I, 1863. 


NORTON, > CHAPMAN + & + Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain and Mill Feed. 


OFFICES: 
241% Commercial St.. PORTLAND, ME. 
19 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK. 
129 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 





one of our Elegant Lithographed Cal- 
eee. endars for 1886, provided you will 
promise to hang it in a conspicuous place. 
We guarantee that it shall be an ornament 
to any office or room. 
EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 
Reliance Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rain’s |nternational Telegraph fode, 


ComPILED BY Hon. GEo. BAIN. 


\ ° shall be pleased to furnish you with 





The most perfect Cipher Code yet prepared for the 
use of the Flour and Grain trade. 


Bound in Russia leather, in size suitable for the pocket. 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 


Cc. M. PALMER, Publisher, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WILKINSON, GADDIS & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND SHIPPERS OF 


estern (rain, Flour and Mill Feed. 


We solicit samples of Wheat Bran and Middlings by Mail 
or Express, with Quotations. 


REFERENCE—AII the Banks in our city, also R. G. Dun & Co. 
and BRADSTREET’S COMMERCIAL AGENCY. 


WILKINSON, GADDIS & CO.. NEWARK, N. J. 





J.L.STYNE, FLOUR BROKER 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Representing the following mills for Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa. 


(Sales on 1884 crop, 78,000 Barrels.) 

A. W. KRECH, successor to F. S. Hinkle, Minneapolis, Minn. GEO. P. PLANT MILL- 
ING CO., Mill A and Elevator, St. Louis, Mo., Capacity, ,000 bbls daily. FLORENCE 
MILL CO., J. H. Towushend, Manager, Mills A and Band Elevators, Stil! water, Minn., 
Capacity, 2,000 bbls daily. A. DIRCKS & CO., Model Roller Milla, Marietta, Olio. 
CORL & BLAKE Canton City Roller Mills, Canton, Ohio. THE CRESTON MILLING 
AND PRODUCE COMPANY. Creston, Ohio. — E. P. RHODES & CO., Bridgeport, Ohio. 

REFERENCES: Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh National Bank of Commerce, Commercial National 
Bank, Pittsburgh; and every reputable wholesale flour house in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HILLS & UPHAM, 


(FORMERLY G. P. UPHAM & CO.) 


illers’ Agents and Commission Merchants, 


Ftour, CRAIN, FEED, Etc. 
206 State Street, 


%—$— ROSTON. 


:EO. A. HILLS. 
HAS. C. UPHAM. 


% FLOUR BROKERS. # 


ILLERS desiring to sell Flour by sample in car lots in 
the cities of Baltimore, Md.. or Washington, D. C., 





should communicate with P. H HILL. Millers’ Agent, 
Washington, D C, and for Philidelphia, Pa.. communicate 
with HILL & SCHAAFF, Millers’ Agents and Grain Brokers, 
219 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. 





SMITH, NORTHAM & OO,, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 





WHOLESALE . DEALERS. IN 
CORN dane FLOUR. . 
‘ AND . MILL . FEEDS. 


SAMUEL FLETCHER. JosePH FLETCHER. 


S.@ }. FLETCHER, 


Flour and Grain Commission Merchants 


SOLE RECEIVERS OF 


The Harper’s Ferry Mill Co., 


HARPER’S FERRY, W. VA. 





ps FACILITIES for delivering at all points in New England 
are unsurpassed. Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 





SAMUEL FLETCHER, President. 


1909-1911-1913 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





C. E. WALES, PREsT. L. A. NEWSOM, Sec. 


eR I lY 
IONEER FUEL COMPANY. 
¢ DirEcToRS—John De Laittre, R. B. Langdon, H. G. Sidle, 
E. N. Saunders, C. E. Wales. 


(Successors to Northwestern Fuel Company of Minneapolis.) 





SHIPPERS OF AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Coal, Coke and \Wood 





Distributing Docks at Duiuth, Milwaukee and Washburn. 


27 Washington Ave. 8S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
COAL YARDS AND OFFICES. * 
No 1. River St, and Second Ave. North. No, 4, Fort Ave., below Twenty-Fourth St. 





No, 2. Tenth Ave. South, below Second St. | No. 5. Harrison 5t. near Duluth Depot, E.D. 
No. 3. Second Ave. North and Eleventh St. | No. 6. Stevens Ave. and Twenty-Ninth St, 
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CABIN LIFE AT THE CAPITAL. 





hand and looking me kindly in the face, said : 

“You will stay longer, and you will do more 
good, too, in your little log cabin on the hill at the other 
end of the street, than I have in the White House.” 

I quote this quiet little speech, and the earnest 
manner of it also, now that he is no longer there, to 
show that he understood my will, that I had a purpose 
in settling here on the hill overlooking our capital and 
in living in this simple fashion. And I respect his 
wisdom and his heart for it profoundly. 

Not that there is any hardship in living in a log 
cabin. I am used tothat. And in fact, with the ex- 
ception of my few years in Europe, and in American 
hotels, I am used to nothing else. And then the old 
miners of “’49” and many of the old settlers on the 
frontiers are still in their cabins ; and I am quite will- 
ing to live and to die along with them. 

But I have my lesson to teach on the extravagance 
of the times ; and there was little use of my preaching 
from Fifth Avenue. There were enough great preach- 
ers preaching Christ’s simplicity from gorgeous pulpits 
and in robes of gold already. And so, as it was an 
easy thing for me to do, I begun to preach and have 
preached here eloquently by silent example. 

The press cried “eccentric!” Peopie came in 
crowds, 1n such silly crowds, to see the cabin, that 
I was simply compelled, for the first time in my 
life, too, to buy a lock and so fasten up my gate 
in order to get on with my work. 

And such queer people! “Oh, is that a cabin ?” 
“Oh the dear, dear little cabin!” “The first one 
I ever seed in my life!” “Never seed a cabin be- 
fore in my whole born days!” 

These and such like expressions fell very plen- 
tifully from pretty maidens’ lips and from many 
2n impressive matron; every one of whom it was 
pretty apparent had not only “seed” but lived in 
many a cabin before. 

In fact it was very safe to guess that nearly 
every maiden had been born there; and nearly 
every busy and meddlesome old matron who 
came to bother and bore me with her insincere 
exclamations and bold intrusion had been reared 
in a very unscholastic little log cabin. 

It was a pretty safe guess also that these same 
people had gotten out of their little cabins into 
bigger houses in such hot haste that a mortgage, 
like a shell on a newly hatched chicken’s back, 
was still sticking tothem. And right here came 
the need for an example. It was for this same 
aspiring and ambitious class that I was and am 
now living contentedly on in my cabin. And it 
was because President Arthur saw through all 
this and the good to come of it, notwithstanding the 
foolish observations of foolish newspaper people, that 
I was and am still very grateful. 

Oh the stairs! Oh the three story houses away 
out yonder on the plains, with all God’s green earth 
to build over! 

These thousands of miles of stairs all over broad 
America to break the backs of women! These mort- 
gages on top of all in order to get these stairs, to 
break the hearts of true men! 

I spent last winter in the house of George W. Cable, 
the novelist. And if I had known nothing about him 
except this house which he built, I could have said 
without fear of contradiction that he is not only a wise 
man but a good man. For this house of his has but 
one floor, which he inhabits. And I am perfectly 
certain there never was and never will be a mortgage 
on it. 

Of course the varied climate of such a broad land 
as ours compels a varied architecture. But I want to 
lay down these two rules: First, in a country where 
you can get along without a cellar, you must do it. 
We will all get down into the ground soon enough 
without keeping a supply of graves hidden away under 
our own houses. 

In the second place: Don’t attempt to settle up in 
heaven till your time comes. Man’s feet, for his al- 
lotted three score and ten years, should cleave to the 
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level ground. Oh this building into heaven and build- 
ing into heaven so as to rival some poor hard toiling 
neighbor! And each with a mortgage on top of his 
tall house. Thisis misery! This is the building of 
the Tower of Babel over again. No wonder that con- 
fusion overtakes so many of us on the border. 

My own poor father who, died last year in Oregon, 
was no exception. But he, like others, had children 
to marry off. His neighbors had big. two-story white 
houses with lots of spare rooms in them, and he must 
have the same. Mortgages and misery the last dozen 
years of his life. And yet how happy and contented 
he could have been in his little cabin down on the 
level earth in the midst of God’s fruits and flowers. 

Yes indeed, the lesson of simplicity is worth teaching 
by tongue and pen and precept. 

It is a cowardly spirit, not the spirit of a brave and 
well balanced man, that induces extravagance. And 
don’t you know that the flowers will grow just as sweet, 
the moonlight and the sunlight fall just as fair in the 
door yard of a low house as in the door yard of a high 
one? Yes indeed! And, as I believe in my heart, 


even sweeter and fairer. 

It don’t take a big house or a high house to hold 
I may have said this before, but it can’t 
And I want to impress upon you 


happiness. 
be said too often. 





this one thing. The ladder which Jacob sawlet down 
out of heaven did not find him in a three story house 
or a two story house; nor in any house at all, but out 
on the level plain with a stone for a pillow. 

Another form of absurd extravagance which I have 
undertaken to modify here in my cabin requires a word 
of explanation also. Last winter at New Orleans I 
received a telegram from Hon. R. B. Roosevelt, of 
New York, which read thus: “Have missed connec- 
tion; will arrive next Monday.” It was carnival time 
and most important that I should meet him at the 
station. But the telegram should have read “next 
morning,” instead of “next Monday”. The confusion 
and bad feeling which this bungling caused, was a 
great source of pain. And, only the week following, 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, for whom I was then writing, tel- 
egraphed me to meet her at the station. This was 
very important to the lady, then an invalid. But this 
telegram I never received at all. 

And so I began to say to myself, “better by.far no 
telegrams at all.” I acted on this idea and declined, 
from the day I left that city, to either send or receive 
any telegrams whatever. And now many of my 
friends, except in urgent cases, are doing likewise. 

The fact is, the universal use of the telegraph has 
dwindled down to those who have not the capacity to 
write a decent letter. My housekeeper has a lover; 
she has a right to a lover, of course. But I doubt if 








he can write his name. The little telegraph boy is 
often visible at the back gate. And Solomon in all 
his glory is not like unto her when she has a telegram, 
I notice that other colored folks in the little huts about 
on the hill also receive a great number of telegrams, 
Yes, this fiendish form of torture is finding its level. 

I was invited last week to dine with Miss Vhursby, 
The invitation to meet the famous singer came bya 
telegraph boy and he was, of course, refused admis- 
sion to the grounds. 

The enraged operator sent this message to mine 
host: “Refuses to receive your message; threatens 
to shoot boy.” 

This was not true. I may have threatened to throw 
that boy down my eighty foot well, feed him to my 
grizzly bear in the back yard, or some little thing like 
that, but that was all. I did not threaten to shoot him, 

And yet the newspapers, because I refuse to be 
tormented by unreliable telegrams, or any telegrams 
at all, again cry out “eccentric.” However, I am get- 
ting used to that and would not care for it at all any 
longer, except that it affects one’s influence to be called 
“eccentric” and often prevents doing good. 

So this is the life and these are the lessons at the 
cabin on the hill overlooking our country’s mighty 
capital. Cabinet ministers have warmed their toes at 
the humble fireside and found the flame as bright 


I think. And they understand. Away out yon- 
der under the stars of Dakota, under your great 
yellow harvest moons, take heart and understand 


homes. “Owe no man anything,” as Saint Paul 
says. And bear in mind always that the sweetest 
flowers grow closest to the ground. 
Foaguin Miller. 
The Cabin, Washington, D. C., ’85. 
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A MILLER’S JOURNEY. 





a contract with a mill owner, living in a Jitule 


learn the milling business. 
me to this master for three years; my father 
paying a stipulated sum for the master’s efforts to 
get all the work possible out of me. 

The mill was a wind mill of the Hollandish 
style, quite superior to others in the neighbor- 
hood, in that it had three runs of stones. My 


as well as customers a little chop elevator which 


that day. 
stones, and I remember we had to clean out the fur- 
rows every time we took up a stone. 
of course, not necessary, and the face was looked to 
about three or four times a year. 

In ’66 my master sold this mill and bought a water 


and genial as on the grand hearthrugs down town 


also; for we are one and the same in our simple | 


N 1864, when I was fifteen years old, my father, i 
a merchant in Danzig, on the Baltic sea, made | 


village near Elbing, to take me as apprentice to 7 
‘The contract bound 


he had put in to convey the chop from one of the [ 
stones to a reel, an innovation in a wind mill of | 
The buhrs were all very hard, fine sand- © 


Cracking was, | 









































master took particular pride in showing visitors | 
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arr- 
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mill a few versts from Riga, in Kurland, one of the | 


Baltic sea provinces in Russia, and as my term had 
not yet expired, I, after consulting my father, went 
with him to that place. This mill was quite an im- 
provement on the other; for, in the first place it was 
a water mill, and in the second, it had one run of 
French buhr, one of granite and only one of sand- 
stones. The latter were used for feed, the granite for 


a peculiar kind of graham, called “yecarne,” and the | 


buhr stone for bolted flour. For graham flour, those 
granite stones excel anything we produce here. The 
peculiar dress also probably contributed much toward 
flattening out the bran and still leaving the rest of the 
flour strong and fine. My experience at that time was 
not extensive enough to judge of the merits of either 
stone or dress, but as the Russian peasant uses this 
graham flour almost exclusively (the women sift it at 
home, thereby separating the coarse, flattened bran 
from the rest,) the success of a country miller depends 
greatly on the quality of this flour. I remember my 
master paid a great deal of attention to those granite 
stones, so that there I learned from a journeyman 
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E ff 1868. OF A Iuade Liv LS 1886. 

NI ical space FOR USE IN ea 
Flour, Oat Meal, Hominy, Feed, Cotton Seed Oil and Linseed Oil Mills, Eleva- 
tors and Warehouses; for Grain Driers, Oat Riddles, Wheat Screens, Oat 
Meal Screens, Cockle Separators, Receiving Riddles, Flax Screens, Corn 
Screens, Fanning Mills, Grain Separators and Graders, Smutter Cases, etc. 


>THE OLDEST HOUSE OF THE KIND IN THE NORTHWEST. 


One of the Pioneers of the Business in America. 




















Works at South Chicago. Office, 76 East Van Buren Street. 


For Samples, Catalogues, Circulars and Prices, address 











A. R. HALL, President. Cc. McC. REEWE, Sec. and Treas. 


JHALL & DANN BARREL CO. 


um - (apital, $250,000 -:- Daily Gapacity, 6,000 Barrels - =e 
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SAW, STAVE AND HEADING MILLS, KNAPP, OLIVET and BELDENVILLE, WIS. 
BARREL FACTORY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE LARGEST FLOUR BARREL FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 
-tr- © “ © * ° 


© 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


|Hardwood Lumber, Staves and Headings. 
COOPERS STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Have constantly on hand and for sale a large stock of strictly first-class Oak and Elm Saves, Kiln Dried Basswood 
Heading, Shaved Hoops and Hickory Poles. Special attention given to supplying Country 
Mills with first quality Barrels and Barrel Stock. 


HALL & DANN BARREL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘BE; Flour, Feed and Merchandise Shippers to the Minneapolis market should 
OR, A Cr consign goods to be stored in our care. We have the largest storage 
' warehouses in the Northwest, with railroad tracks running into basement. 
Capacity, 40,000 Barrels of Flour or 5,000 Tons of Merchandise. Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


Cc. Mcc. REEVE ck CO. 
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miller the first rudiments of cracking and facing a 
stone, besides the art of starting an overshot wheel 
on Monday morning in a Russian winter. Oh what 
jolly times we apprentices had, being waked up by the 
masic’ at half past twelve on Monday morning to go 
and clo; the ice out of and around the wheel! We 
usually finished about breakfast time, then got a vig- 
orous scolding for not having the mill running before. 
It was quite customary in the old country to do this 
ice chopping Sunday afternoon, in order to have the 
mill running by sundown. My master, whohad traveled 
a great deal and was therefore possessed of broad and 
liberal inclinations, had always insisted on starting the 
mill at sundown on Sundays until he met with an ac- 
cident that injured his skull and threw him into a 
brain fever. From this he arose a fanatically pious 
man, who did not bother us about the running of the 
mill, as long as we read plenty of religious tracts with 
which he supplied us. This became so monotonous 
to me that as soon as my apprenticeship expired | 
left him to go to St. Petersburg, where I secured em- 
ployment in a merchant mill in one of the suburbs. 

The mill was owned by a company of Englishmen 
and superintended by a French miller who had intro- 
duced here a rude process of purifying the middlings 
that the stones made. I remember hearing that the 
wheat grown around that part of the country not be- 
ing hard enough for this purpose, the firm bought 
largely of the hard and flinty wheat called “Kubanka,” 
raised north and eastof the Black sea. 
by way of the Caspian sea up the Volgariver to Tver. 
then reshipped by rail toSt. Petersburg. They mixed 
this wheat with the Polish soft wheat on one of the 
mill floors, and shortly before grinding threw a certain 
number of bucketsof water over the pile. Afterward 
the roustabouts had to shovel it over untilit was sat- 
isfactorily mixed, when it was shoveled intothe wheat 
bins over the stones and ground. The chop went in- 
to a cooler and from there to the reels that effected 
the separation of flour, middlings and bran. The 
middlings were run into sacks, carried up five flights 
of stairs, and emptied. Here aman fed them onto a 
“spreader,” and dropping to the wheat bin they were 
exposed to three or fourcurrentsof air. I hope my 
readers won’t imagine that this was an aspirator, 
such as we have now. Far from it. The current of 
air consisted of a direct blast from a fan about six 
feet long by two feet in diameter, blowing slantingly 
downward against a partition close to which the mid- 
dlings dropped. Of course as the current struck the 
floor of this room it followed its direction, taking the 
lighter particles with it, while the heavier remained 
near the partition. A man was stationed in each of 
these fan-rooms, and it was his duty to feed the best 
middlings onto the next spreading board for the sec- 
ond blast. What beautiful eyes these middlings men 
used to have, and how often they had to be replaced 
by others who wanted to spoil their eyesight! Thus 
purified, the middlings were ground on French buhrs 
treated very much as is customary in this country. 
The flour was mixed or sold separately, according to 
the demands of the trade. 

While working in this mill a strong desire seized me 
to go to America, a country of which I had dreamed 
much when yet a boy, and which it had been my boy- 
ish ambition to see. This desiré was stimulated 
largely by the tales of journeymen millers whom | 
met in this Russian metropolis. Although I do not 
now remember whether any of them had ever seen 
the country they spoke of, they inflamed my desire by 
thrilling stories of adventure one met with in that 
country, and of the big salaries a miller could earn 
there. Finally I wrote to my father, asking his per- 
mission to goto America. Imagine my disappoint- 
ment, when after some delay the answer arrived, 
strongly urging the dismissal of any such idea, and 
suggesting, if I were bound to travel in a foreign coun- 
try, that I should travel in Russia, but first should 
come home, as they wanted to see me. So I went 
home, received a couple hundreds of thalers from my 
father, and exchanged them for rubles. My mother 
sewed 100 of them in my vest liaing, with the good 
advice to always keep them there and not to touch 
them except as a last resort, After receiving much 
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motherly and fatherly advice and many embraces 
from my dear mother and sisters, I started out to see 
the world. My firm intention was to see all I could 
in the old country, and ultimately to cross the ocean 
and see the New World also. This latter desire was so 
strong that it overpowered even the strong love I felt 
for my mother and sisters. 

So away I went and took passage on a steamer that 
conveyed a lot of farm and milling machinery to St. 
Petersburg. On this steamer I saw my first real 
American—at least he represented himself to be one. 
A regular first-class braggart he was, who blustered 
and bullied around until the very moment he had to 
succumb to the first symptoms of sea sickness, from 
which he was not freed until we landed in the Neva, 
a little below St. Petersburg. 

My intention was now to go to Moscow and get 
work for a while, so I took a ticket to that grand old 
capital of Old Russia. A really deep feeling of awe 
came over me, when, standing on the knoll on which 
the Kremlin is built, I looked down on the six or 
seven cities, or rather clusters of the city, and thought 
of the bloody deeds, acts of tyranny and treachery, 
that were planned in and enacted from this dignified 
and quiet looking seat of the czars. But I failed in 
getting work, because, although I had spent some 
time in St. Petersburg, I had not learned the Russian 
language. Even in this center of aristocracy and 
wealth, I found that in order to succeed in Russia, 
one had to talk Russian, as foreigners did not predom- 
inate here as in St. Petersburg. In other words, I had 
got into the interior of Old Russia. All my pride in 
the superiority of my nationality over the Russian had 
at once to give way before the hard fact that the de- 
spised Slav had in all things the advantage over the 
German, no matter how well educated, until the latter 
could master the language, by the way a pretty 
hard language to master. 

Understanding this fully at last, though it cost a 
good round sum of rubles to find it out, I took the 
train to Nijni- Novgorod, where I sought and found 
employment in a merchant mill at 1o rubles a month, 
boarding myself. I would of course not have taken 
the job at that price if I had not been completely 
out of money, although I still had the roo rubles in 
my vest lining. Let meadvise my readers who may 
wish to send a young man to Russia to stay any 
length of time, to give him plenty of money. A for- 
eigner cannot associate with the ignorant but saving 
peasant, being inclined by every law of nature to get 
into the society of the well educated sons of mer- 
chants. They, however, are bountifully supplied with 
means, and being very sociable among themselves, 
and also toward well behaved foreigners, enjoy life 
hugely in a refined and therefore costly way. The 
Russian peasant is deplorably ignorant, but shrewd. 
The merchant and nobleman, with few exceptions, 
very highly educated and refined. 

Here, then, I had to work with the genuine Rus- 
sian peasants, sleep with them, eat with them, keep 
their numerous fast days—in short, I became a regu- 
lar Russian, and learned their language quickly. 
Nijni-Novgorod had at that time three pretty good 
sized mills, all running on the old principle, with sand 
stones, and having all Russian millers except myself. 
Why this was so I have often wondered, as this town 
especially, through its annually recurring fairs, and 
the large number of its visitors, ought to be an active 
competitor, even in flour, with its southern and west- 
ern sisters. For, at that time, Nijni-Novgorod was 
the terminus of the only railroad crossing Russia from 
the west (St. Petersburg) to the east. The only 
other railroad in Russia was one running from St. 
Petersburg south to Warsaw, making connection with 
the road from Koenigsberg, in eastern Prussia. With 
the southern cities Nijni- Novgorod was connected 
by several lines of steamers plying between Tver and 
the Caspian sea. In regard to other mercantile 
branches, the town certainly occupied a high rank in 
the empire. It had stage connection with Perm, a 


smaller but not unimportant town in the Ural moun- 
tains, with their rich iron and sulphur mines, the prod- 
uct of which was hauled to Nijni-Novgorod, and 
from there re-shipped either west or south. 








The next place of any renown I struck was Kazan, 
the once renowned capital of the Tartar Empire, 
which fell before the armies of its too powerful west- 
ern neighbor, the Czar. Kazan, with its predomin.- 
ating Tartar population, its mosques, and all the old 
palaces, still showing the designs of their Moham- 
medan builders, even now reminds the stranger of the 
power, wealth and splendor that once centered here, 
One realizes that the smaller princes of Europe might 
well tremble before the rumors of possible invasion 
by these mighty Khans of Kazan. The town is built 
on the bank of the river Volga, about 100 feet above 
water mark. Its streets are broad and clean, except 
in the outskirts, where the poorer population reside, 
Here, in spite of the greater number of Tartars, the 
Russian slovenliness has taken foothold, doing away 
with the cleanliness which was once the rule even 
here, and which favorably distinguishes the main 
city from other cities of the same size in Russia. It 
was amusing to notice the reverence which the Tar- 
tars of the lower classes exhibited in meeting a mem- 
ber of their once respected and powertul aristocracy. 
Yet this reverence did not savor in the least of the 
low, mean and slavish cringing, with which the 
Russian peasant bows and crawls before any, 
even the lowest, officer. While in MoscowI saw a 
dignitary of the Russian church (the Greek Catholic) 
driving along the streets in his carriage, drawn by 
six white horses, blessing the people, as the carriage 
slowly moved by. After they had received this mov- 
ing blessing from the gilded carriage, many of the 
poor blessed ones ran into the street, hunted up the 
particular track that the blessed carriage wheels had 
made, and actually kissed the ground over which the 
wheels had passed. I could not refrain from asking 
one of these devotees how the kiss tasted, but the in- 
quiry raised such a storm that I had to run for my 
life. Although hit by several pretty good sized stones, 
I finally escaped through the aid of the police, for 
which aid I had to pay handsomely, of course. Let 
me here caution you, if you ever go to Russia, to 
keep on the right sideof the police. If you pay them 
well, they will aid you in anything, no matter what it 
is, you undertake to do. In the country, of course, 
where there is no police, the same advice is applica- 
ble to the “pope,” or parish priest. 

I did not get employment in Kazan, and took the 
steamer for Simbirsk, farther down the river, formerly 
a Tartar town, but ovcupied by the Russians long be- 
fore they were permitted to put foot on the pavement 
of Kazan. Simbirsk wears a more Russian aspect and 
the Russian inhabitants predominate, as most of the 
Tartars were sent to Siberia when conquered by the 
Russians. Here I secured employment again in a 
merchant mill, that paid me pretty well. There 
were five runs of stone and the proprietors had a no- 
tion that these stones ought to have a regular dress 
put on, so happening along, I made a contract to do 
the work. When it was finished and the money in 
my pocket, I once more took the steamer down to 
Samara, a rather pretty little place, lving between the 
Volga and a small stream called Samarca that emp- 
ties into the first named river right below town. 
North of this place, and about 130 versts from it, I 
knew a German colony of Mennonites had been started, 
in 1861 I believe. As I was curious about the colony 
and its inhabitants, I secured a seat for myself and 
room for my baggage in a Russian peasant’s wagon 
and away we started on a two days’ trip. 

My driver, who had been to town with wheat, lived 
in a village adjoining the colony. He was really over- 
joyed in finding company for a drive for the most part 
over barren and uninhabited prairie, interspersed 
here and there with little patches of timber or brush, 
which very often served highway robbers for an am- 
bush, as he himself told me. I had taken the pre- 
caution to have a good-sized flask filled with whisky, 
and it was wonderful how each application of it to the 
driver’s lips increased the speed of the horses. Yet 
as it also increased the chances of his missing the 
road, I finally ceased to produce it. 

At about noon we entered a small village where we 
took dinner, fed the horses an extra ration of oats, 
took in a little supply of extras for special occasions, 
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and started on. I had made a bargain with the driver 
to take me for the night to the house of a German, 
who lived about half way between Samara and the 
colony, a little way off the road. Although he told 
me he knew the road there, it transpired about dusk 
that we had missed it in some way, and my worthy 
friend did not know where we were. When I re- 
proached him for his carelessness, the fellow fell down 
on his knees, kissed my feet and offered me the money 
he had received for his wheat as hostage or guarantee 
for my safe delivery at this German’s house. He 
humbly asked pardon and begged me to promise not 
to tell this awful man of the mistake he had made. 
Of course this extraordinary behavior astonished me, 
and I concluded to be on my guard, very advisable, 
by the way, under any circumstances in Russia. But 
in this case I was mistaken, as I afterward found. My 
driver belonged to a very cowardly, but generally not 
treacherous, class of people called “Mordwin,” and 
my German friend with whom I wanted to stay over 
night, had in some way inspired these poor devils with 
the idea that he was in partnership with his Satanic 
majesty. They consequently had an awful respect 
for him and when we arrived quite late at his house, 
my driver did not enter the premises, but passed the 
night with his horses and wagon a little way out on 
the road. I have forgotten the name of my host and 
remember only the Russian of it, “David Vassillow- 
itsch,” which will do quite as well for any one who 
may want to visit him. I found him a very jovial and 
hospitable man, of great wealth, made from the large 
tracts of timber land that he owned. After passing a 
very pleasant night here, I started early in the morn- 
ing on my journey, arriving at its end about dark. 

The colony, like most other German settlements, 
consisted of several villages; that is, the farmers had 
built their houses on both sides of the road, averaging 
about 1,000 feet apart, with the barn and other out- 
houses back of the dwelling. I found here two wind- 
mills, and what they called a treadmill. One of the 
wind mills was of the Hollandish pattern and had three 
runs of stone, areel and even a wheat cleaner, an 
apparatus not generally used in country mills of Rus- 
sia. The other wind mill looked like a Hollandish 
mill from the outside, but was a genuine Russian cus- 
tom mill. The Russian peasant hauls his grain to 
market or to mill, but not in sacks, as we do. In- 
stead he spreads a large canvass, cut and sewed to fit, 
into his wagon box, and fills it up with as much wheat 
as it will hold. He then throws the corners of the 
cloth over the grain, so they cover it well, hitches on 
one horse, or at the most two, and off he goes, walking 
most of the way himself. Only in very rare cases can 
he be induced to trot a horse with a load behind it. A 
Russian custom mill is arranged so that a farmer can 
drive right into it. He then dips his wheat out of his 
wagon and carries it himself to the hopper over the 
stone. When his wagon is emptied, the stone is 
started, the wagon with the canvas in it run under 
the spout, and his graham pours back into the can- 
vas. The miller meanwhile sets the stone and then 
goes up and takes as much toll as he thinks proper. 
These are by far the handiest custom mills I have 
seen for the miller, as ie has nothing to do but set 
the stone, take his toll and then go and lie down until 
the farmer tells him thit the wheat is coming out 
whole. The miller for these mills is generally hired 
on shares, getting a third of thetoll, so that part of 
the business is attended to very closely. I ran a 
water mill of this pattern near this same colony for a 
time, and found it quite profitable. 

After staying here some time, I went back to 
Samara, but could not get work. Once I was recom- 
mended to a merchant who was looking for somebody 
to take charge of his mill, but when I presented my- 
self, he told me that my recommendation weighed 
very heavily in his eyes, as it was from a man whom 
he knew to be a reliable and good miller. “But,” said 
he, “I hope you will excuse me, but you really look so 
young, and my friends would laugh at me for trusting 
so much to a man who has no beard.” So I went 
back to Samara, grumbling about the bad luck that 
would not let even my mustache grow. I went di- 
rectly to.a drug store and bought a bottle of stuff, said 


to have the mysterious power of making the whiskers 
grow, and applied it very carefully, according to di- 
rections, but the so much wished for mustache did 
not make its appearance. While thus experimenting, 
I made the acquaintance of anobleman, who wanted 
me to go up with him to his home and teach his chil- 
dren the German language. I went, partly because 
I wanted to see the Ural mountains, in which his 
home was situated, and partly because a peculiar 
sense of uncertainty and indecision had come over me. 
We started for his home, which was about 170 versts 
above Perm, traveling to the latter place in sleighs 
drawn byhorses. From Perm to his home we took 
to dog sleighs, the dogs making that distance in two 
days without apparent fatigue. 

When I had remained here about two months, 
doing more hunting than teaching, I got lonesome 
and determined to go back to Samara, and thence 
south. So I left this pleasant and hospitable moun- 
tain home and set out for Perm, traveling again with 
dogs. This time I kept on so traveling to Samara, 
where I arrived in two days’ less time than it had 
taken us on our way out. On this occasion fortune 
favored me, as I got a good position in one of the 
mills the second day after I arrived in town, a posi- 
tion which I held until spring. During my stay here 
I made the acquaintance of three young men, whose 
inclination to see the world was similar to mine. One 
night, when we were sitting around the samovar (tea 
machine), some one made the suggestion that we four 
take a trip to the Amoor river, on the Pacific coast of 
Asia. The suggestion was considered in all its bear- 
ings, and we concluded to act upon it. 

We started early in May, with a good outfit for 
camping, good arms and plenty of ammunition. In 
order to reach the Amoor river, we were advised by 
other people, among them some military men, who 
had been over part of the route, to follow the Irkoutsk 
stage road to near that place, and then take the mili- 
tary road, leading along the line of China. The 
whole country west of Irkoutsk was at that time so 
thinly settled that sometimes we did not see a house 
for days, except a government building here and 
there, where the stage drivers change horses, and 
where a few’ soldiers are kept, to protect the prop- 
erty from roving Khirgiz and Tartar tribes. We fell 
in with a band of the former after we had been trav- 
eling about ten days beyond Orenburg, on the line of 
Europe and Asia, and this was about the only adven* 
ture of a serious nature that we met with on the whole 
trip. One night we were camped near a little pond, 
fed by a spring, and with its outlet toward the north, 
showing that we had left thé region drained by the 
Caspian sea, and entered on the tract where the 
Arctic rivers have their origin. A little after mid- 
night we were awakened by a terrible howling of 
wolves. We looked around and saw nothing but 
wolves in all directions. Some were so near our 
horses that a member of our party seized his rifle and 
shot one of them, to prevent him jumping at a horse. 
At this the others retreated considerably, and while I 
went to the horses to quiet them, my friends blazed 
away, killing only two or three, but scattering the 
rest. We now consulted as to what brought the 
wolves to our camp in such numbers, arriving at the 
conclusion that a large party of Nomads must be in 
the neighborhood, and had started the wolves from 
their lairs. In order to find out whether this was so, 
we decided that I and a man named Classen, both 
good horseback riders, should mount our horses and 
scour the vicinity, our still glowing camp fire being a 
good guide home. We had been out probably an 
hour, when a shot from camp told us we were wanted 
there, so we turned our horses and urged them back. 
Near our camp we dashed right through a number of 
Khirgiz riders, who seemed too much astonished to 
halt us. Riding into camp, we jumped off, and hold- 
ing our horses by the reins, asked the two partners 
who had remained, about the invaders. They did 
not know what the Khirgiz wanted, although it was 
apparent they had been at work looking up our pro- 
visions, and worse yet even, our ammunition. Clas- 
sen, my companion in the scout, had been in that 





part of the country, however, once before, and was 





fairly acquainted with the habits of the people, even 
speaking a few words of their language. He told us 
to put on as bold a face as possible, and he would try 
to make them give up the provisions and ammuni- 
tion. He succeeded in this purpose by telling them 
that one of our party, who was possessed of a rather 
pious and holy looking face, was a missionary, sent 
out by the Russian government to teach religion to 
the roving tribes of Central Asia, and that we were 
his protectors, commissioned by the government. 


On hearing this, the chief, grasping the hand of the 
supposed missionary, fell down on his knees and 
kissed it. He then rose, and taking his gun, gave it 
to Classen, as a token of peace and regret, as we 
understood it. The other Nomads meanwhile stood 
by with uncovered heads, looking as sheepish as pos- 
sible. This ceremony over, they returned every- 
thing they had taken, leaving us, as a present, an 
extra lot of powder and lead, that in all probability 
they had stolen from somebody else. In return the 
chief was given a few trinkets that took his fancy. 
The whole tribe then knelt down, received the silent 
blessing of the “missionary,” and departed. The 
chief during their stay, invited us down to his village, 
but we declined, on hearing that it was quite a dis- 
tance south, and therefore out of our way. 

About that time Russia carried on quite extensive 
military operations in the country around Tashkend 
and Buchara. Apparently soon after leaving Oren- 
burg, we must have taken one of the new but well 
traveled roads made by the armies. One day we met 
a party of Cossacks, who were sent out to scour that 
country for horses, and the officer informed us that we 
were not on the Irkoutskroad, but too far south. He 
had in his company several Cossacks who were well 
acquainted with the country. These he called up, 
and they drew on a piece of paper a little map, show- 
ing us where we were, and which way we had to go to 
strike the right road. If we had traveled further on 
the road we had taken, we would have got into the 
country just north of Afghanistan, just where the war 
was being carried on. After accepting the hospi- 
tality of these generous men, and receiving much very 
useful advice, they escorted us a short distance tothe 
first landmark that the officer had indicated on the 
paper. 

Ina few days we reached Semipalatinsk, a little town 
on the Irtish river, which we hadto cross there. Our 
road was then almost due north for some time, until 
we finally came to another little town, Barnaoul, on 
the river Ob. These two towns seemed mere supply 
points for the military, and were sustained almost en- 
tirely by the Russian government. There were no 
farmers, except here and there a “khuter,” or large 
stock farm, raising just enough provisions to supply 
the men employed and the next military posts. 

From Barnaoul our road took us through a beauti- 
ful hunting country along the river Ob to Tomsk. 
This trip was probably the slowest of the whole tour, 
as we often lay over a day or so fora good hunt, 
shooting deer, antelope and smaller game. We also 
killed two fine bears of a brownish black color, mixed 
with grey. AsI shot one of these, 1 was very anxious 
for the other skin, that I might use the two for a coat. 
I therefore traded with Classen for the other and had 
a coat made when we reached Irkoutsk. 

The town of Tomsk is of more importance, being 
at that time quite a trade center, as the criminal col- 
onies extended to the north, east and south of it. 
Here we struck the regular Irkoutsk road, which led 
us in a southeasterly direction down the Minousinsk, 
near the line of China. From this point a military 
road passes along the mountains, touching forts at 
the different passes in the mountain chain. Travel- 
ing by this road, we soon came to one of these passes 
and here found for the first time, several men who had 
been to the Amoor river. They informed us. that we 
had made a little more than one-third of the way, 
and that people traveling over the same route had 
sometimes wintered over twice during the trip. Of 
course this prospect did not please us, and we asked the 
commander whether we could not make the journey on 
the southern side of the Altai mountains in better 
time.. He did not know, of course, but offered us one 
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of his men as interpreter in case we should want to 
try it. We gladly accepted the offer, and concluded 
to make the attempt. So one fine morning we start- 
ed through the pass into the celestial empire. Right 
across the boundary line was a kind of military sta- 
tion, but so ragged and dirty were its occupants that 
we would not have taken them for soldiers had we not 
learned what they were from our guide. Some of 
them looked as though they had not been washed 
since they were babes. The contrast was the more 
apparent, as the Russian’s hands are especially white 
and delicate, and he washes them probably three to 
six times a day. A great many peasants wear leather 
mittens at their work as additional protection. The 
hands of these Chinese were so covered with dirt that 
one could not distinguish the color of their skin. We 
finally got through this boundary post (by bribes) and 
started downinto China. The first impression, on 
looking down from the mountain on the almost level 
plateau, sprinkled here and there with villages, with- 
out a shrub or tree to vary the monotony, rather dis- 
couraged us. Yet as we had heard that the winter on 
this side was not so severe, and the country pretty 
level, with only here and there a spur of the mount- 
ains running south, we concluded, if we could make 
our way, we could endure the monotony. 

The first night on Chinese soil we passed on the 
open field, but without the familiar sound of the wolf’s 
howl, to which we had listened almost every night so 
far. Next day we came through a Chinese village, 
a novel and interesting sight to a European. Froma 
distance this village looked like a village of muskrats 
in a swamp. Some of the mud houses were above 
ground, but most of the inhabitants lived beneath it, 
with simply a mud roof covering the hole that they 
had dug. The roofs as well as houses above ground 
had all possible shapes, irregular as regards angles. 
The streets were also irregular and narrow, coming to 
a sudden stop, wherever it had suited some denizen 
to put his hovel into one. We were nearly through 
the village, when somebody from among the crowd 
about us stepped up, giving us orders to come to the 
president of the place, and show our right to be there. 
Reimer and myself staid with the wagon and Classen 
and Hopser went with the guide to the place of 
authority, where they showed the papers we had re- 
ceived at the military station and soon returned, say- 
ing that we could go on. The crowd grumbled con- 
siderably at this, so we took our rifles from the wagon, 
placed our revolvers handy, and with two of us walking 
ahead of the horses, we secured passage out of the 
village. The men did not bother us as much as the 
women, who seemed very anxious to find out what we 
had in our wagon. The men scowled at us, but did 
not dare touch or stop us. 

Toward night we came to another village and 
camped outside of it, laying our arms so we could 
reach them at a moment’s notice. Supper was not 
ready when we saw quite a crowd of the yellow ones 
coming toward us. The president of the village, who 
is always some one holding military rank, came out 
and spoke with our guide, examined the papers and 
finding them all right (I doubt whether he saw any- 
thing but the seal), was very friendly and invited us 
to his house in the morning. We passed the night 
in watching the peasants, who hovered persistently 
around the camp. Once in a while we shot at some 
object, to keep the revolvers in the mind of the thiev- 
ing cowards. 

In the morning Classen and I went with our guide to 
the president’s house, where we found him squatting 
over a bowl of soup, a mixture of all kinds of stuff. 
He did not offer us any, and after he had done eat- 
ing, talked a while with our guide, and left us. His 
house, nearly square in shape, was above ground and 
had holes instead of windows, mud walls and no floor. 
The stench inside was a good deal worse of course 
than out on the street, although heaven knows that 
was bad enovgh. It was impossible to traverse any 
street without finding some carcass decaying there. 
These Chinese did a little agricultural work and 
raised rice, corn and vegetables, the names of which 
I did not know, not being a naturalist. 

Thus we traveled along day after day, not minding 





the crowds in day time, but being unable to get sleep 
during the night, because we had to watch the impish 
natives. At last this raised our ire, and one night we 
awoke in quite a tumult. Reimer and Classen had 
been watching, and it appeared that Classen had 
knocked a Chinaman down who had ventured too 
near. This act of boldness created a regular storm 
of words, and when we awoke and assumed a threat- 
ening attitude, the trouble that was already brewing 
increased. Classen gave us orders to get our guns 
ready and shoot at their feet if they advanced. As 
they relied so much on their number, this advance 
soon took place. We took our revolvers, and being 
from long and frequent practice pretty well accus- 
tomed to them, maimed every foot that was set inside 
a certain line, besides killing some in the background 
who used weapons (there was only one gun among our 
enemies)on us. We were all wounded somewhat, but 
we drove the curs off and then consulted as to what 
todo next. The state of affairs had now become 
pretty serious, but we concluded to keep on, starting 
rather early and trusting to luck whether they would 
have courage enough to try and take us. 

Thus we traveled on and on, sometimes lying over 
a day in a very enticing neighborhood, andsometimes 
detained by over-zealous officials. Finally these de- 
lays discouraged us so that we gave up our trip, con- 
cluding to return. We secured a Chinaman, who 
wold have sold his grandmother, to guide us back to 
the same boundary station, by a more southerly route 
and the man proved himself invaluable. He was a 
very talkative fellow, and knew just enough of the 
Russian language to be understood. I asked him one 
day how one could make a living in this country, and 
he told me that often traveling Russian doctors came 
through there and, he thought, made a little money. 
I caught at the idea, and directed him to represent 
me as a doctor in thenext village, and I would pay him 
well for it. Accordingly in the next village I was a 
doctor and had three patients. Of course it was un- 
derstood that my price was too high for the poorer 
class, so only the rich came, and these, as a rule, had 
to pay pretty wellfor a prescription. | We, however, 
traveled on, as soon as I had my fee. My prescrip- 
tions were perfectly harmless, as most of them were 
nothing but water in some form. When we reached 
the fort, I changed what Chinese money I had and 
found I had made about too rubles. 

On one of these visits to a sick bed I saw about the 
only kind of a mill I ever observed in China. It con- 
sisted of a solidly placed bed-stone and a runner. 
Over the two was a frame, the top of which was about 
three or four feet above the upper stone. In the top 
of the frame, right over the center of the stone, there 
was ahole through which a stick extended, the other 
end resting in a hole in the back of the runner. Two 
women ran this mill, one continually feeding corn into 
the eye, and the other holding the stick and turning 
the stone. 

The people even onthis southern route were very 
poor, and although traveling was a good deal easier, 


“as we were not disturbed nights, because I wasa doc- 


tor, we were all very glad when we saw again the Rus- 
sian flag of the fort and shook hands with people whom 
we could talk to. After paying off our Chinese guide, 
we took a rest, as we had decided to go back to Eu- 
rope on horseback, if we could secure two more horses 
and the necessary saddles, so we spoke to the officers 
about getting them. They bought our outfit and cook- 
ing utensils, secured for us the horses and saddles 
and set us on the road to Irkoutsk, which we wanted 
to see, beingso near. Irkoutsk was quite a place at 
that time, and showed some signs of wealth, though 
without its ostentatious display as seen inEurope. A 
garrison of some size was stationed there, and its offi- 
cers cut quite a figure. A mill located here was built 
and operated onthe old plan, with sandstones, reels 
with flat bottomsandso on. As we passed several I went 
into one and was shown all through it. The mill was 
built of stone, three stories high, with an engine room 
back of it and a large warehouse alongside. Some 
farming was done around this place, and the mill had 
a good deal of custom work, so on the ground floor there 








was a regular custom stone. On the floor above were 





three runs of stone for the merchant flouring. They 
had about all they could do to supply the demand, 
having the monopoly of the town and also of the forts 
and other garrisons for hundreds of versts. The peo- 
ple of the town were hospitable, and we passed our 
time here quite pleasantly. The hotel was good and 
prices very reasonable. 

While in Irkoutsk we were shown some sulphur 
and iron mines in the neighborhood, but were not in- 
clined to look into any more after we came out of the 
firstone. I have never before nor since seen a mine 
that was as dirty and its atmosphere as impure as in 
this one. In these Irkoutsk mines the number of men 
that made up the watch were marched to the mine in 
a body andhad to work eight hours in air that was 
stifling to a novice. I did not wonder, when I was 
told by one of the guard that most men died after 
about six months of the work. I saw some of these 


so-called criminals, but not one hearty face among | 


them. They all looked haggard and worn, no energy 
remaining in a man after working here a while. The 
men of the guard, as a rule, sympathized a good deal 
with the prisoners, but some of the lower officers 
showed much brutality to them, and it seemed to me, 
often,that this was owing to a feeling of jealousy. The 
officer in most cases was aware of the superior mind 
and education of the prisoner, and as he could not 
show anything else, he showed authority. As soon as 


I got my bear skin coat, on account of which we had | 


to wait here longer than we intended, we started for 
Yeniseisk, a town on the Yenisei river. 

We had marked out this route by the advice of 
several Cossack officers:‘who had served in the coun- 
try, off and on, for a number of years, and who told 


us that by going this way we would be able to reach | 
The-country from Irkoutsk to 7 
Yeniseisk is quite well timbered and a good deal || 
We noticed on several occasions, human © 


a village every night. 


broken. 


beings clad in bear or wolf skin, onthe mountains, who 7 


would disappear, as soon as they discovered that we ' 


saw them. One day, however, fortune favored us. 


We saw one of these wild ones running over a piece 
We fa 


of open ground, making for the timber beyond. 
determined to head him off and have a talk with him. 


So we set out and succeeded, after a lively chase. The | 3 


fellow had a heavy stick- and showed fight, but when 
he saw our revolvers, he bowed his head submissively. 
We saw by his face that he was a European, and began 


to question him. However he would not answer, until | 


one of us remarked that we would take him along to 
the next village. Then he raised his head and look- 
ing at us, knelt down on the ground and with tears 
running over his cheeks, begged us, for God’s sake, to 
let him go. He spoke German fluently and had found 
out from our conversation that we were Germans. 
You may imagine our surprise to hear this man in 
this country speak our tongue—a man who had noth- 
ing on but the skins of antelopes sewed together. He 








had not shaved for years, and his skin was almost © 


brown. We told him to have no fear of us, and asked 
whether he would tell us his story. He consented on 
condition that we would go with him into the wood. 


We did so, leading our horses until we reached the | 
timber, where we hitched them, and sat down with | 


the old man to listen. 

He said he had been a merchant in a little town 
near Kiev, and had a young wife whose beauty had 
attracted the attention of an old roué, possessed of 2 


good deal of influence, and who had him sent to Sibe- | 
ria on atrumped up charge of high treason, during the © 


Crimean war. He was a Russian, and had money. 
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Yet the greater influence of the other prevailed, and 


he was condemned to work in the mines. Soon after 
he came to the mine, which was in the Ural moun- 


tains, he escaped, but was caught and brought to the | 


Irkoutsk mines. Here, after about two weeks’ work, 
he again escaped into the woods, but dared not return 
home. So he had lived with quite a number of other 
escaped prisoners, in those woods for about eleven 
or twelve years, fleeing’from everybody. His feat 
was so great that he would not listen to any offer of 
help we made, nor even give his name, or a letter oF 
other message to his friends in Europe. When his 
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COLUMBIA F)ILL Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ¥ 


HE above Company claims not only the most perfect Mill, containing as it does 
all the most improved machinary invented up to the present time, but to pro- 
duce a flour UNSURPASSED. This we GUARANTEE, it being made from 
SELECTED hard wheat grown in Minnesota and Dakota. This claim is 

susceptible of complete verification, for we are not members of any association or 

combination, the members of which are compelled to take wheat of any qual- 

ity, good, bad or indifferent, as it is assigned to them, but we are buyers in 

open market (in many cases direct from the growers) of the very finest 

samples of wheat that comes to the leading spring wheat market of the 

world. We select only what is exactly suited to this class of milling, 

and therefore our guarantee means something. It is an acknowl- 

edged fact that in this flour a perfect separation of the glutinous 

particles of the wheat berry, and a thorough elimination of all 
weak and starchy matter, has at last been reached, and it is 
consequently more nutritious, yielding MORE BREAD 

TO THE BARREL than any other. The best trade 

admits that from its bread-making qualities it is the 

cheapest as well as the best for either family or 
bakers’ use, and unsurpassed, if equaled, by 


ANY FLOUR MADE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 









COLUMBTA, 
SUPERLATTIVE, 
BEST. PATENTS. 
PURITAN, STRAIGHT 
CHERES, AMERICAN, 


FANCY BAKERS’. 
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For Samples, Quotations, etc., address 


The folumbia Mill {o., Minneapolis, Minn., IJ. §. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS, «COLUMBIA, MINNEAPOLIS.” 
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story was ended, it was quite late and our horses had 
to make up for lost time. 

Our route was from Irkoutsk to Yeniseisk, thence 
via Tomsk and Omsk to Orenburg, taking care to 
reach a village every night, as we now had no camp- 
ing facilities. We deviated here and there from the 
straight road, making little trips to special points that 
we heard of, but in general we adhered to this route, 
and always came back to it. 

The three towns mentioned are about alike in pop- 
ulation and general aspect. They have developed 
with the settlement of the country, the population 
being largely made up of criminals of the higher class, 
who were sent there to expiate their crimes by set- 
tling the country and working a¢ their different trades. 
There is also a sprinkling of merchants, who have 
gone there to make money. The villages, too, are 
criminal settlements of farmers, transported for some 
slight crime. Each one has a garrison of cavalry, 
and in some instances we found a fence all around 
the village. We never had difficulty about getting 
quarters, as the officers of the garrisons were so glad 
to see people from Europe, that it was often difficult 
to please them all in accepting their hospitality. Ex- 
cept in a few cases, we were allowed the greatest free- 
dom in the villages, and could go about and talk with 
the people, hearing thus many heartrending stories 
of injustice and barbarism. We were led to believe 
that there were in Siberia nearly as many innocent 
people, who were sent there by injustice, as criminals. 

As a miller, the whole trip from Yeniseisk, where 
there was a water mill of some pretensions, but with- 
out a reel, to Orenburg, was of very little interest to 
me. I saw nothing but windmills in all the territory 
that we traversed. These were generally the first 
thing that the eye detected—from a great distance 
sometimes. The sight of the revolving wings of these 
cumbersome structures gladdened our hearts, and, I 
have no doubt, the hearts of our horses, as night ap- 
proached, and though my friends were not millers, 
they were on the lookout for them as much as I was, 
all the afternoon. There are from 50 to too mills 
of this kind around many of these villages, and they 
are a welcome mark for the traveler. 

Arrived in Orenburg, we concluded to go together 
to Samara, the point from which we originally started. 
There we finally separated, I going south and my 
friends remaining. I hired a passage in a peasant’s 
wagon and went down to Saratov, where there was at 
that time a newmill building, and got work asa stone 
dresser. This mill was arranged on a newer plan, 
with French buhr stones, reels, and some French pu- 
rifiers, the first | ever saw. It wasanewprocessmill, 
as we used to have them in this country, withthe only 
difference that the grinding was done continuously. 
We ground until we had a sufficient quantity of mid- 
dlings, which the roustabouts carried to the upper floor 
to be purified. When they got to the stones, these 
were started and the middlings also ground. 

Here I worked a while, then started further south, 
and after some hard traveling, done toward the last 
afoot, I finally arrived in Astrachan. Here I got the 
first intimation of the Franco-German war, through 
the governor of the place. I worked ashort time in one 
of the large mills, then started across the country for 
the river Don, walking, mostly, from village to village. 
Of all the tramps that I ever took, this was probably 
the easiest, owing to the hospitality of the people. 
At first they were Calmucks, but nearer the Don I 
got into the Cossack country, where hospitality and 
sterling honesty are the watchwords. 

Traveling along thus I finally arrived via Rostov at 
Taganrog, a beautiful city on the Sea of Azov. 
Taganrog was once the famous resort of Alexander I, 
and here he also died. For this reason the town was 
at the time of my arrival in disgrace with the crown. 
While working here, the desire seized me to see the 
Caucasus, with its metropolis, Tiflis, so 1 again struck 
out south. Before proceeding further, let me speak 
of a mill I sawin Taganrog. The building was avery 
large one, probably 250 feetlong by 150 wide. Inside 
were twenty-five runs of stone, and the machinery 
necessary forsuchsize. Butit was all dismantled, some 
having been soldentire. On inquiry I found that the 





mill was then owned by arich Jewess,who had bought 
it about a year before for 3,000,000 rubles. The orig- 
ina! cost of the mill, they said, had been 9,000,000 
rubles. 

But to resume: Although ina beautiful country, my 
route was but sparsely settled by large landholders, 
with only here and there a little village of Russians 
orGermans. The first town of any importance I 
reached was Stavropol, containing numerous fierce 
looking Circassians, Armenians, Greeks and Jews. I 
fitted up a new stone in an old fashioned mill and 
then left for Vladikaukaz, which is at the base of the 
mountains. Here a party told me that he was going 
to a village on the Caspian sea, where the fire wor- 
shippers enacted their annual service, and I accom- 
panied him to the place—Sulak. Arriving there, I 
found, not far from the village, quite a number of 
small fires burning from the ground. Around them 
we saw devotees of this religion from Armenia, Per- 
sia and India, squatted onthe earth praying. They 
generally stay about two or three days, then satisfied 
that they have done their duty, return home, mostly 
in little caravans. They are as arule fierce and fanat- 
ical, and we had some trouble when we tried to in- 
veigle one of them into conversation. I worshipped 
there my two days and returned to Vladikaukaz to 
cross the mountains. 

This could have been done ina short time, as the 
roads are good and well used, but I became ac- 
quainted with a stern old Circassian, who belonged to 
the then independent tribes, and by a good deal of 
persuasion and submission to blindfolding, I got him 
to take me up into their haunts. Nor did I regret 
the extra time and trouble it cost me to get there. 
When the bandage was removed from my eyes, I 
found myself surrounded by an ugly and scowling 
mob, who seemed angry with my guide for bringing 
me there. However, some among them, who spoke 
Russian well, exercised a good deal of authority 
among the others, so after I explained to them who I 
was and my object, the band finally quieted down, 
and, although watching me closely, they allowed me 
to stay with them. I had to swear by my mother’s 
heart that I would not betray them, and was then in- 
vited to a glass of goat milk. We afterward all sat 
down to a hearty but very simple meal, consisting of 
mutton—probably stolen—a kind of bread, and flat 
cakes, made of flour, but mixed with a certain fruit. 
Then one of the women brought some wine and we 
drank, but very moderately. This, by the way, I 
found to be the rule among most of these people. 
During my sojourn in the midst of them I perceived 
that they suffered great hardships for very little 
recompense. They live mostly in caves, get all their 
provisions surreptitiously, and are continually on the 
watch for a Cossack, while their brethren under 
Russian authority live a good deal better. After 
staying around their camp several days, I bethought 
myself of my purpose and left the Circassians, having 
become sufficiently intimate with some of them so 
that I was not blindfolded on my way down to the 
government road. 

I now turned my face toward the sou'h and went to 
Tiflis, which is located at the southern base of the 
Caucasian mountains. Tiflis is quite a town, with, I 
believe, six or seven mills, all doing an excellent 
business, shipping their flour into Armenia, Persia, 
Asia Minor, and north across the mountains. I ob- 
tained employment in an Englishman’s mill, as stone 
dresser, and had a pleasant time while there. There 
is something very curious to a stranger in the mixing 
ot different nationalities seen in this place. It seemed 
to me as though the Circassian and Armenian pre- 
dominated, but the Turk, Jew, Englishman, French- 
man, Italian, German, Russian and Greek are all to 
be seen. The impression on me was that I had got 
into a country entirely foreign to Russia, although I 
at all times saw the Russian uniform on the streets. 
The newer part of the town was well laid out, with 
broad streets and good sidewalks. Business was 
brisker than I saw it in any other town in the Russian 
empire. Having worked here about six weeks, I 
came home one evening and was told by my landlord 
that two of his boarders, like me, Prussians, had been 








gobbled up by the police and sent to Germany. | 
concluded that my time had come, settled with the 
landlord, and left quite early in the morning for the 
Turkish boundary line, which I reached after many a 
hard day’s travel. My intention was to go to Erze. 
roum and keep in the interior of Asia Minor, working 
my way westward to Constantinople. 

The country along the road from Tiflis to Erzeroum 
is thinly settled, but has a very good climate, good 
soil, plenty of timber and water, and some very beau- 
tiful scenery. The town of Erzeroum, however, is 
just the opposite of its surroundings. It is quite a | 
business centre, but terribly dirty, with very narrow 
streets and a class of people that I was unable to like. 
Made up mostly of Jews and Turks, they were dirty, 
avaricious and mean. So, after a few days’ stay, | 
concluded to strike out for the Black Sea shore, and 
took the road that would ultimately lead me to 
Trebizond. It is quite a trip in any country, but | 
here, where the language as well as the customs of 
the people were strange to me, it was tedious in 
the extreme. Yet the Turks hereabout were very 
hospitable, and at night, when I came into a village, 

I would select the biggest house I saw, never doubt- 
ing but that I would be entertained. A man and his 
property are perfectly safe as long as he is the guest 
ofa Turk. But one morning I confronted my host of | 
the previous night, in a thicket through which the 
road led, and he was not quick enough in shooting, 
That is akout the general character of the Turk, asit 
appeared to me all over Asia Minor. Lazy, treach- 
erous and cowardly, but hospitable. They live in | 
hovels or small houses, built as simply as possible, | 
out of wood, adobe, or any other material that is at 
hand, and eat whenever their appetite demands food. 

I finally crossed the mountains and reached Treb- 
izond, a town larger than Tiflis, with extensive busi- 
ness houses, broad, clean streets, and a population 7 
that seemed to me overwhelmingly European, al- | 
though the Asiatic races were heavily represented. 
Quite an English colony was settled here, and all © 
other European nationalities were present in large 
numbers. Here, again, I obtained employment at a 
very good salary, but although I enjoyed my stay and 
passed my leisure hours very pleasantly, I soon got 
restless, and started west, with no intention of seek- 
ing work until I reached Constantinople, unless I ran | 
out of money. I could have made that trip by sea in FF 
a short time, and with very little expense, but I wished § 
to see more of the people before going to the capital. [ 
I started out on a very irregular course, going from © 
place to place, through a country whose beautiful 7 
scenery, lakes, excellent soil and climate are only | 
surpassed by the stupidity, laziness, and treachery of 7 
its inhabitants. 
of the smaller places that I passed, and will only 
mention the larger ones as Ireached them. The first 


eae 


ES 


was Amasera, a very old town, with a dozen or soof 7 


treadmills, three windmills and a water mill, that 7 
was not in use, although there was a splendid water 7 
power there. This town, like the others, is dirty and § 
has narrow streets or alleys. All about it is the most 


beautiful scenery, though quite unobserved by its in- 7 
habitants. va 


The next place I remember was Angora. In going 
there I was actuated by a desire to see the interior 
of Asia Minor, although I was told that the road led 
over a sparsely settled country, and part of the way 7 
over adesert. I took great care to have my passport 7 
and other papers that a traveler needs in that country 7 
fixed up in good shape, and the police inspector of 7 
Trebizond gave me a letter of introduction to the au- 
thorities in other places. These preparations saved 
me much annoyance that I otherwise would have en- 


Y 


countered. Through the aid of the German consul, @ 
I also received letters of introduction from all the @ 


other European consuls to their colleagues or coun- es 
trymen in interior places, so that I was pretty well 
fortified. I had, as a rule, very little trouble with 
robbers, although in one or two instances I had to re- 
sort to firearms, and was once arrested for shooting 
aman. However, I was released without any further 
difficulty, as soon as I had shown my papers and told 
my story to an English merchant living.in the place- 





I do not at this time remember any © 
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WOODEN PULLEY MANUFACTURING C0. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PULLEYS IN THE COUNTRY. 











WOODEN PULLEYS, wiTH ''tAPER- 
SLEEVE FASTENING. 


* 
It is an absolutely true fastening. A pulley once properly 
balanced Cammot be thrown out of balance 
in securing with this fastening. 
. e e e 


There are no projections, as in the set-screw 
fastening, to catch belts or clothing and endanger life and limb 





This method of fastening does not mar or injure 
the shaftimg in the slightest degree. No weaken- 
ing of shafis, as from key-ways. 


No delay from broken set-screws or 
rusted keys when it is necessary to move a pulley. 





>Wooden Pulleys i in Halves< 


* 
WITH coekahenes E FASTENING. 


HERE is probably no manufacturing establishment in the 
T country in which the faults of the Pulleys heretofore in use 
have not been a fruitful source of annoyance. These faults 
have been both of the Pulley itself and in the method of 
securing the same to the shaft. 
We claim to have overcome these defects in the Wood Pulley with 
Taper-Sleeve Fastening. We offer you the most perfect Pulley made. 


THE REASON WHY. 


A Woodei: Pulley is better than an Iron Pulley, from the fact that it 
holds a belt m :ch better. Most good mechanics are aware of this 
fact, but it may not be generally known how great is the difference. 

We offer Haswell, the acknowledged authority and most ¢ uoted by 
American mechanics, who summarizes thus: The ratio of friction to 
pressure for leather belts, when worn over wooden pulleys, is 47; over 
turned cast iron pulleys, 24. 











ADJUSTABLE DEAD-PULLEYS. 


* 

By the use of this Pulley we stop the run- 
ning of Loose Pulleys and Belts, and take the 
strain of the Belts from the Line Shaft when 
the machines to which they belong are not in 
use, and the Belts can be shifted from any 
distance. 
They will save you their first cost in 

from three to twelve months. 
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WOODHN PULLEY MEG. Co. 


‘Friction Gluteh Pulleys 


e Friction (luteh fouplings 


Shafting and Hangers. 


Office and Factory, River Street and Second Ave. N._ P. 0. Bor 989. M. Zé. LV. LV. EAP OLT S , M 4. LV. LV. ° 





NORTH STAR IRON WORKS COMPANY 
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Stationary 
PARISH 


Fat gtneS, 


From 5 to 500 HP. 





Siationary and Portable Boilers 


OF ALL SIZES. 


MINN HBAPOLIS, MINN. ° 
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THE NORTH STAR IRON WORKS COMPANY, 


Machinists, Founders and Boiler Makers, Manufacturers of All Sizes of 


Corkiss, Shidle Valve and Automatic Cut-Off E ngimes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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I shot the man in self-defense, but could not speak 
with the people until this Englishman came to my 
rescue. I could talk with him, although very im- 
perfectly, as I learned English in school, and had not 
spoken a word since. : 

Angora has also a good water power, but no mill 
on it, the only mills being tread-mills. The inhab- 
itants are Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Turks, Per- 
sians, and a few Europeans. I do not recall passing 
other towns of importance until I got to Constanti- 
nople, where I obtained work immediately. I stepped 
into a saloon to get a glass of wine, and there met the 
manager of a merchant mill owned by a Frenchman. 
He, seeing the steel in my hands, asked whether I 
was looking for a job, and when I said that I was, en- 
gaged me. The mill was in the European quarter, 
quite well up on the bluff. It had six runs of French 
buhrs, but no purifiers. There is no necessity to 
describe Constantinople, as every one has probably 
read a description of it somewhere. I liked the sur- 
roundings, the climate, and my work very well, but 
did not especially like the people, and felt, therefore, 
forlorn and lonesome. So, six weeks later, I took 
passage on a steamer and crossed the Black sea to 
Odessa, in Russia. I heard here that there were 
some very good mills in Bender, a German town some 
distance up the river Dniester, in Bessarabia, and 
went there. 

The mills in that town, five in number, I believe, 
were all running heavily on the old plan, grinding 
their middlings on a separate stone and mixing the 
two flours. They shipped a good deal of flour to 
Odessa, from whence it was re-shipped to points in 
western and southern Europe. I worked here some 
time, receiving a very good salary. Then I struck 
out east, along the northern shore of the Black sea, 
which is lined nearly all around by German colonies. 
Working a short timé here and there, I at length 
again reached Taganrog, and found employment in 
the same mill that I worked in on my way down. 
When I first arrived at this place, I heard of a new 
railroad being built here from Kharkov. On my 
second visit this road was finished, and the connection 
had much increased the business of Taganrog. 

It was now autumn, and in this latitude abort the 
most beautiful season. Society, also, is probably 
better here than in any town I visited, and I was 
much pleased with it. The people here are not as ex- 
clusive as in most other places, and receive a stranger 
with less reserve, so that from the first he feels more 
at home. Early in December, however, I made the 
acquaintance of a mill owner from Berdiansk, who 
induced me to go with him and overhaul his mill- 
stones. So I bid farewell to Taganrog, regretting for 
the first time the necessity of leaving a place, and 
Taganrog has remained my favorite of towns even to 
this day. I went to Berdiansk, and found it quite a 
mercantile point, on account of its proximity to the 
German colony alongthe Matotshna river. This is the 
richest colony on the Black sea, extending over a vast 
area of the most fertile part of the Russian empire. 

The mills in all these places around the Black sea 
are about the same in design. They all had French 
buhrs, and in some instances French purifiers. 
Others had only the large blast fans, which I de- 
scribed as working in the Petersburg mill. A few 
worked without these novelties, on the good old-fash- 
ioned plan, but all were kept busy, and apparently all 
were making money. 

During the winter I visited some of the nearest 
colonies. About that time the Russian government 
tried to encroach on the privileges which had induced 
the establishment of the colonies, and I found much 
dissatisfaction among the people. The idea struck 
me of going to America, where I thought many of the 
colonists would follow. I began to talk about it among 
friends, and toward spring decided to go. I applied 
for the necessary’papers, and with any number of 
letters of introduction and instruction from those who 
were anxious to leave their old home, I proceeded 
in April for Odessa. Traveling by rail to Germany, 
where I took leave of my parents and other relatives, 
I started on my journey across the Atlantic to the 
New World. A. Workentine. 








JOB: A GENTLEMAN. 





HREE persons sat at breakfast in the little kitch- 

enof afarm house among the Vermont hills. The 

mother, known throughout the neighborhood as 
Aunt Huldah Roscoe, was an oldish woman, short and 
stout, with a comfortable face, which still showed the 
marks of long years of hard work and close living. 
Of the two sons, Job Roscoe was the oldest, a tall, 
brown, slow-motioned man of perhaps forty. His 
gray eyes were kindly and in a measure shrewd and 
judicial, and the lines of his countenance were such 
as one might expect an honest, care-taking, toilsome 
life to engrave there. His brother ’Rastus was younger, 
perhaps five or six years. He was of smaller build, 
more nervous and unsettled aspect, and had the 
narrow chest and drooping shoulders familiar to and 
among New England people. 

The table at which they sat was spread with coarse, 
clean, brown linen, on which was set forth substantial 
country fare. It was Sunday morning and the three 
were breakfasting at seven o’clock, which seemed to 
them late, and were taking the meal with a leisurely 
sense of little to do after it. They did not read, there 
being no morning paper among the hills. Their con- 
sciences, too, forbade secular matter upon the Sab- 
bath day, and the Gospel Herald for the week had not 
yet been brought from the postoffice. They gazed in 
meditative silence at their plates and each other, and 
forbore for a time to break the silence. 

At last ’Rastus said: “Goin’ to meetin’, Job?” 

“O, 1 ain’t thought much aboutit. Why? You want 
to go?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” replied ’Rastus, hesitatingly. 

Aunt Huldah looked a little anxiously from one to 
the other, but did not venture on aremark. Neither 
brother said anything more till the meal was ended. 
But when they rose from the table, Job resumed, 
with evident effort to seem careless, “I guess you’d 
better go along to meetin’, ’Rastus. Some of us 
ought to be there, and I’m sort of tied up with them 
calves just at present.” 

’Rastus brightened with visible relief at his brother’s 
words, though he still maintained some show of re- 
luctance. 

“1 can ’tend to ¢hem,” he said, “I’m a good enough 
hand with calves.” 

But his brother waved him aside good humoredly, 
bidding him “go along and git shaved, unless he 
intended to go to meetin’ with a baird six days old.” 

“Yes, go ’long, ’Rastus. ~What you makin’ so 
much talk about it for?” objected his mother. 

’Rastus evidently considered the opposition such 
that his scruples were substantially set aside. He 
went to the chamber door, and, ascending the steep 
bare stairs, was soon engaged in putting himself into 
meeting trim. 

“Can’t you go, too, mother?” asked Job, with kind- 
ly interest. “I’ll git dinner goin’, and it won’t make 
no great difference if we don’t have much.” 

Aunt Huldah replied with deprecating earnestness : 

“No, I can’t very well go to-day, Job. You know 
it always tires me dretful, and there’s a real big wash 
to-morrow. Seems as so I couldn’t git used to doin’ 
without ’Lizy. I spose I wouldn’t a minded it years 
ago, but now I ain’t got half so much grit. Thirty- 
eight year old, too. A body’d a thought she might 
as well of staid an old maid, and done with it.” 

“Oh, well, mother,” remonstrated Job, “I don’t 
know as you could blame ’Lizy. She’d never had no 
fittin’ chance before, livin’ off up here so. She’s jest 
as much took up with Sam as if she’d been twenty 
year younger. And if the work’s too hard for ye, ’s 
I think like enough ’tis, I’ll speak to Widow Casey to 
come up and help ye.” 

“Don’t Widow Casey me/” said Aunt Huldah, in- 
dignantly. “I wouldn’t have none of that raff around 
to wait on. The work ain’t too hard for me! Pity if I 
can’t do the work for three! Why, ten or fifteen 
years ago I used to do it for ten! I’m jest grumblin’ 
a little to see how it seems.” You go’long and feed 
your calves. I’m as well able to work as you be,” 
and, bustling about with great vigor, Aunt Huldah 


Job took his hat and went to look after the chores, 
He fed the calves, talking gently to them as they 
crowded about him, and distinguishing each by its 
own name. Job was an imaginative man, and had 
fostered his fancy in long perusal of the few books he 
found attainable. He had a tremendous, though very 
quiet, admiration for Shakespeare, and his tenacious 
memory was also well stored with matters of histori- 
cal interest. He could repeat “The Lady of the 
Lake” and “Marmion” from beginning to end, and 
frequently did so while he plowed or worked in the 
fields alone. 

He had more cattle and pigs than anybody in that 
region thought it profitable to keep. Somehow they 
accumulated on his hands, for he could never bear to 
sellthem. If ever one was sold to a neighbor it must 
be when Job was gone, for he could not stay to see 
his pets led away. As for selling them to the butcher 
to be killed, Aunt Huldah or ’Rastus did not even 
venture to think of such a thing. Job would never 
have got over it if they had. 

He had a habit of dignifying his animals by his- 
torical or Shakespearean names, accordingly as he 
perceived appropriateness in their actions or looks to 
these titles. So as he fed his pretty flock of calves, 
he had Othello, Portia, Desdemona, Jack Falstaff, 
Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell hanging about him, 


Scots bellowing hungrily close in the background. 
Job fed them all and made his way slowly out of the 

yard with the drove hanging affectionately at his heels. 

Then he went to the stable and hitched up the bay 


drove away, spruce and spotless, to meeting. 

The church was a long way off and services began 
early. Miranda was not young, either, and it was 
the family habit to be merciful with their beasts. So 
’Rastus started very early. He drove slowly along, 


the wild plums were beginning to blossom. He 
stopped Miranda in one warm, damp hollow, and 
gathered some of the whitest plum branches and a few 
early crocuses on the bank beneath. 
man of keen sensibilities, but withal one somewhat 
awkward to such an employment. He folded the 


would droop. 
Meeting had not begun when he reached the church, 


after he had tethered Miranda carefully to the long 
rail provided for that purpose. It was the etiquette 
of Monkton meeting house that the men might stay out- 
side and talk over thecrops and the prospects of stock. 
But the women and children, spotlessly clean and with 
the profound hush of the Sabbath upon them, walked 
ceremoniously into the bare, chilly church and await- 
ed the beginning of service in profound quiet, broken 
only by an occasional cough or rustle of clothing. 
When the gray-haired minister passed solemnly in at 
the door and ascended slowly to the high pulpit, the 
men filed in also and sat down with awkward recog- 
nition of kinship in whichever seats their families or 
friends were already occupying. 

’Rastus did not stop at the pews, but went with two 
or three others, tiptoing carefully up into the choir in 
front. He sang tenor and it was the chief joy of his 
quiet life to lead the Monkton choir to Cyrilla Stone’s 
accompaniment on the little melodeon. He looked at 
Cyrilla as she sat by the melodeon and his face flushed 
as they exchanged little nods of recognition. She was 
a small, erect woman of perhaps thirty. But she had 
not yet come to think of herself as old maid and no 
one had been so unkind as to suggest such an idea to 
her. So her violet eyes were as bright as they had 
been ten years before, and if her pink cheeks were 
not quite so plump and round, healthy, active, little 
Miss Cyrilla had not noticed the difference. She wore 
a dark blue dress and had fluttering little rose-colored 
ribbons at her throat and on her bonnet. 

’Rastus sat down by the end of the melodeon and 
laid his little bunch of flowers on the keys, looking 





began to remove the breakfast dishes. 


furtively about to see that no one ridiculed such a 


mare Miranda for ’Rastus, and watched him as he | 


so ’Rastus lingered to talk to the men about the door | 












with Josephus, Julius Cwsar and Mary Queen of = 


enjoying the crisp, exhilarating May air, and noticing 7 
how the buds were coming out on all the trees, and 


He did it likea ~@ 





stems in a corner of his spotless handkerchief and © 
held them with gingerly precision, as if fearing they 
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sentimental action. But Monkton folks did not ridi- 
cule each other much. The members of the choir 
looked at the flowers with attentive interest and then 
glanced curiously at Cyrilla. She picked them up 
with a frank nod of thanks and slipped them appre- 
ciatively into a button-hole of her trim waist. 

When the hymns were given out, ’Rastus started 
them in his weak, sweet tenor, and sang them through 
with the beatified look of the true disciple of music. 
Monkton people were wont to remark that “’Rastus 
never left out none of the verses, no matter how long 
the hymn might be.” But they tolerated his weak- 
ness with that indulgence only to be found among 
country people, which cherishes the peculiarities of 
each individual as though they were divinely ordained 
and not open to question. 

Job, left all this time at home and substantially for- 
gotten, by us and by ’Rastus, finished his outdoor 
work and coming in, with his big gray cat, Prince 
Charlie, on his shoulder, sat down at a sunny east 
window in the kitchen. 

His mother had finished washing the dishes and had 
swept up the cleanly scoured pine floor. But she still 
hovered about the room, occupying herself nervously 
with this thing and that. 

Job watched her for atimeinsilence. Then he said : 
“What’s the matter, mother? You look asso you’d 
got somethin’ on your mind. Is it on account of my 
not sellin’ Ahasuerus? Wal, I don’t know asI reely 
ought to keep ’im, but he’s got such awful knowin’ 
ways and I’ve had ’im so long you know, seems like 
sellin’ a human critter.” 

“Oh, ’taint that, Job. Of course you ought to sell 
some of ’em. You can see for yourself they’re aeatin’ 
themselves blind, an’ not bringin’ in nothin’. But 
then we’ve got enough to live on, jest the three of us. 
If you feel as so you couldn’t let ’im go, why keep ’im. 
It ain’t that that’s worryin’ me. It’s about ’Rastus 
and Cyrilly, Job.” 

Job’s face changed and saddened ina second. But 
he only said, after a little pause, “Well, what about 
’Rastus and Cyrilla? ” 

His mother looked at him anxiously a moment, then 
she replied : 

“Well, Job, you know jest about what I mean. I’m 
worried half to death with it, but I hain’t said nothin’ 
for fear of makin’ it worse somehow. I’m afraid it’s 
goin’to be awfulhard on you, but it’ll jest £2/7’Rastus, 
if he’s crossed about Cyrilly. You’ve always spared 
him all you could, same as I have, but I was afraid 
you couldn’t bring yourself to give up to him now. It’s 
an awful hard place for ye, Job, I know’tis, but seems 
as sol couldn’t bear to see him go same as the rest 
did, an’ that’s what it would come to.” 


Job looked at his mother sadly, remembering how 
Jacob’s mother favored him at the expense of Esau. 
Yet he was not resentful of her words. He knew that 
’Rastus’s hold on life was far less sturdy thai his own, 
and that all his hopes were bound up in Cyrilla. Job 
had kept his own hopes quieter—it was not his nature 
to be demonstrative. But could he remember the 
time when little Cyrilla had not been the end of life 
to him? Why her very name made his honest heart 
beat fast and warm. Cyrilla had seemed to like him, 
too, Job thought. He knew she would never consent 
to leave her invalid father and he did not ask her to 
do so. He was content to abide Cyrilla’s time. Five 
years ago, when Mr. Stone did die and Job was wait- 
ing till Cyrilla had recovered from the first sharpness 
of her grief, to tell her how long and well he had loved 
her—why then ’Rastus came home. And by some 
perversity of fate ,’;Rastus, who had been years away 
in the city and only returned now because his health 
was failing—’Rastus straightway fell in love with Cy- 
rilla too. 

Job felt it a little hard that a man with a whole city 
full of women to find an affinity among, should leave 
them all to come back demanding his Cyrilla. It was 
not that he really demanded her, but Job thought it 
was worse. He looked an appeal for her in every 
line of his nervous face, and expressed an appeal in 
every glance of his pathetic eyes. 

Things had gone on so for years now. Job yielded 
every advantage to ’Rastus that he could, but he had 








not been quite able to bring himself to the point of 
renouncing Cyrilla in his favor, and ’Rastus was too 
honorable to take advantage of Job’s forbearance to 
ask her to marry him. But the restraint and worry 
were wearing upon him. Aunt Huldah could see signs 
in him of the awful wasting disease of which four of 
her children had already died, and it seemed to her 
she had grown too old and too weak to endure having 
him follow them. She pitied Job, but then he was 
strong and silent. The pain of losing Cyrilla would 
be hard and lasting to him, but he would not die of it. 

Job sat looking at the floor a long time, his face 
settling more and more into lines of sadness. His 
mother watched him tearfully, as if uncertain of the 
justice of her appeal, yet breathlessly anxious that it 
should be granted. 

At last he looked up with a heavy sigh and said: 
“Well, maybe you’re right, mother. I ’spose I ought 
to give up to him. ’Rastus has acted like a man 
about it, and I ain’t no complaints to make. I don’t 
want him to die of it, neither, but it’s pretty tough 
all around. I'll think it over and see what’s best to 
be done. Case I go over to Cyrilla’s to-night you 
needn’t think nothing of it. I shan’t do’Rastus no 
harm.” 

He lifted Prince Charlie into his arms and walked 
out into the sunshine, where he paced slowly up and 
down, thoughtfully stroking the cat’s soft coat, and 
evidently striving hard to bring himself to what he 
regarded as a rightful conclusion. His mother still 
watched him regretfully, wiping away many a quiet 
tear on a corner of her ample apron. 

At last Job began to sing, not unmelodiously, his 
favorite hymn: 

“Shall 1 be carried to the skies 
On downy beds of ease, 

While others fight to win the prize, 
And sail through bloody seas.”’ 

Somehow Aunt Huldah felt as though the brunt of 
the struggle was over then, andshe arose and com- 
menced preparations for dinner with a shade more 
cheerfulness visible on her face. 

“Job was always such a good boy,’ 
self. 


? 


she said to her- 


“Sure I must fight if I would win, 
Increase my courage, Lord, 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by Thy word.” 
came floating courageously loud through the open 
window. Aunt Huldah’s troubled face smoothed out 
by degrees till by the time ’Rastus came home it wore 
something like its usual placid expression. 

’Rastus himself, returned in a very happy mood. 
Cyrilla had complimented his singing, and he had 
forgotten the problem which confronted himself and 
Job, and had been delighted with the pleasure of 
shining momentarily in her sight. 


Toward evening, when Job again hitched up Mi- 
randa and made himself ready to drive over to the 
Stone farm, ’Rastus was pale and uneasy. His moth- 
er managed to restrain his impatience till Job was 
gone, and then she told him something of what had 
passed while he was at church. ’Rastus was evident- 
ly relieved, but he was too appreciative of his broth- 
er’s sacrifice to be altogether able to rejoice. 

“Poor Job,” he said sadly. “He gives up to me be- 
cause l’m a poor, puny weakling, that trouble would 
kill. But as like as not Cyrilla’d rather have him, 
anyway. Anybody’d thinkso.” 

He wandered about for awhile, then went up in the 
dark to bed, looking so restless and worn that Aunt 
Huldah felt she would have shown more wisdom to 
have left him undisturbed to the old worry, which was 
at least habitual and thus somewhat easier to bear. 

When Job knocked at the front door ofthe old house 
where the Stones had lived so long, Cyrilla herself 
opened it and asked him in. She smiled brightly in 
welcome, but Job was sure he could see the traces of 
tears about her eyes, and it was evident she had been 
sitting quite alone in the dusky spare room. 

The thought that she was lonely and perhaps sad, 
made it very hard for him. He sat silently for a few 
moments bracing himself into a remembrance of his 
promise to his mother. Then he began to talk of 
commonplace matters—the weather, the crops, the 











condition in general of the Stone farm, which was in 
Cyrilla’s management now that her father had died. 

After these topics had been in a sense exhausted, 
a little pause ensued. Job did not allow himself to 
take time for reflection, lest his courage should fail, 
He broke abruptly into the subject of his thoughts by 
saying; “I kind of wanted to speak to ye, Cyrilla, 
about ’Rastus. Taint that ’Rastus knows what I’m 
goin’ to say, nor anything like that. Fact of it is, 
Cyrilla, me an ’Rastus has both set great store by you 
this long time. I might ’s well say right out and done 
with it, that I haint ben reasonable about it. | 
thought on account of’Rastus bein’ away so long he 
might of found somebody else. But I can see now 
that haint nothing todo with it. I can git along well 
enough, the way I always have. But you see, Cyrilla, 
*Rastus he’s kind of fine strung, and things seems 
awfulhard to him. Course I can see you must like 
’Rastus best. He’s such a good singer, and then he’s 
ben off to the city and knows how things ought to be, 
I thought ’twas best to kind of let you know about it. 
Anybody else would of told it better than what I have. 
But I aint noways afraid but what you'll git the rights 
of it. I guess I must git back now,” and Job, wring- 
ing Cyrilla’s hand convulsively, siezed his hat and 
burst out at the door. 

He untied Miranda’s halter with fumbling, awkward 
hands, his eyes being blinded with tears. Miranda 
looked around at him thoughtfully as he climbed into 
the spring wagon, slipping once or twice on the step, 
and wondered why she did not receive the usual kind- 
ly pat and encouraging word. Job sat for amoment 
with his head in his hands, trying to crush down the 
heavy sobs that would rise in spite of him. 

After she had waited a while, Miranda, recognizing 
the presence of something amiss, took matters into her 
direction and walked carefully out at the gate and 
down the road towardhome. Job mechanically gath- 
ered up the lines and let her go at her own gait. He 
felt himself terribly shaken by the effort he had made. 
Cyrilla had been his whole life’s romance to the pa- 
tient, loving fellow. To remove the memory of her 
bright little face from his tenacious heart and realize 


that he must cherish it no longer, why death itself 7 


could not be one-half so bitter or hard to bear. 

Cyrilla, still sitting in her homely parlor and think- 
ing the matter over, was on her part much displeased. 
In a sense she even felt affronted. For it had not 
been ’Rastus she cared for, but Job. She was both 
piqued and deeply grieved at his ready, and, as she 
said to herself, easy, renunciation of his claims to her. 

“It’s plain enough how little he cares about it,” she 
said sharply to herself. 
marrying ’Rastus. Pretty idea that I should have 
to marry him just because they’re afraid of hurting his 
feelings. If Job had staid a little longer I’d told him 
so. But no, he was so anxious to get away and good 
riddance to me that he couldn’t even stop to hear 
whether I had anything to say or not.” 

And Cyrilla, a very proud and spirited little woman, 
lighted her candle and went up to bed. All traces of 
tears were gone from her eyes now, but in their place 
was a bright gleam of anger and a red spot burned on 
either cheek instead of the usual delicate pink. 

Poor Job, that his well meant efforts should have 
come to naught in more ways than one. For when at 
last Miranda in her own leisurely time had drawn him 
home, and he was taking off her harness and making 
her comfortable for the night, he heard his mother’s 
voice calling distractedly to him: 

“Oh, Job! Job! For mercy’s sake come here quick!” 

This appeal ended in a slow, confused wail of an- 
guish, and Job, with his heart standing sti:l, ran wildly 
into the house. He saw that there was a light upstairs 
though all was dark below, and he knew that the trou- 
ble, whatever it was, must have to do with ’Rastus. A 
horrible thought flashed over him that his brother, 
unable longer to endure the suspense and anxiety, 
had perhaps attempted to take his own life—nay, per- 
haps even succeeded in his attempt. Job felt himself 
turn sick and faint as he rushed up the steep stairs and 
entered the large, low chamber which he and ’Rastus 
shared in common. ; 

Not so bad as he had feared, but yet bad enough— 
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month draws interest from the first of that month. If deposited after the third, it goes on interest 
the first of the following month. 
Money may be drawn at any time, but must remain in the bank three months in order to get interest. 
At the end of the third month you get three months’ interest; at the end of the fourth month, four 
months’ interest; at the end of the fifth, five, and so on as jong as your money Stays in the bank. 
You do not have to renew your deposit every three or six months, as in the other banks. On the 
first day of every January and July we write up your interest, whether you come to the bank or not, and 
this interest goes on interest the same as a deposit. We continue to do this for twenty years if the 
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bad enough. Rastus was lying with his head over the 
edge of the bed and blood was running steadily from 
his white lips. Job knew and his mother knew what that 
hemorrhage meant. Aunt Huldah had not lost hus- 
band and four children, without being able to recog- 
nize with wretched certainty, every step of the cruel 
way which they had all traveled. She knew now that 
if Heaven itself opened, to impart to him its joys all 
prematurely, ’Rastus must still die, and that soon. 

The summer passed slowly over the old homestead, 
where ’Rastus lay gaining some slight access of help- 
lessness and suffering with every day. Sometimes 
he asked for Cyrilla, and often she came uncalled to 
see him, as any other neighbor might. During the 
first weeks, he often gazed at her with melancholy 
intensity and appeared as if about to speak on some 
subject hard to approach. One day he said abruptly, 
“II loved you, Cyrilla.” “Did you, ’Rastus?” she 
replied quietly. Neither said anything more, but 
when Cyrilla rose in a few moments to go, she leaned 
over him and kissed his cheek. The ready tears of the 
sick and suffering rose to his eyes and dropped slowly 
over his wasting face. 

But he soon got beyond any keen consciousness of 
his affection, as we all do, who lie gasping in the short 
breathed, tremulous approach to death which con- 
sumption entails. Not much room for love’s pas- 
sions and ardors in that quivering, wasted form, nor 
for the expression of love’s tenderness in that drawn, 
pinched mask, on which beads of moisture show the 
hard effort to keep body and soul together yet a few 
days longer. Little by little, day by day, always 
weaker, always with a shorter breath, always with the 
worn body a little more racked by the cruel cough 
and exhausted by long lying in the same painful atti- 
tudes—yet always with every power of the mind clear 
and keen to suffer and realize pain—so consumption 
leads its victims into a very merciful and welcome 
valley of the shadow. And so ’Rastus, like his father 
and like his sisters and brothers, followed its grisly 
guidance, and arrived at its claminy goal just as the 
summer ended. 

Aunt Huldah took this last affliction very hard. 
When the others had gone, the two boys were in great 
measure dependent upon her exertions, and she 
bravely put her grief and her memories behind her 
back for their sakes. But now she was an old woman 
and she thought nobody needed her much any more. 
So she gave up to her grief for a long time and re- 
fused comfort. 

But at length she awoke to the fact that Job was 
looking very thin and worn. It dawned upon her 
that he was taking it very hard, too. And then 
there was Cyrilla. There was no reason why he 
shouldn’t ask Cyrilla zow, his mother thought, with a 
fresh burst of tears. She spoke to him about it, full 
of contrition for her forgetfulness of him. But his 
brother’s wasted face and hollow eyes seemed to come 
before Job’s vision, and he answered, “No, not quite 
yit, mother. I couldn’t make it seem right yit awhile.” 

Thus it was mid-winter before he drove again to 
Cyrilla’s home. This time he waived all prelimin- 
aries, and told her with such readiness as he had 
never hoped to be able to use, how he had always 
loved her, his strong face taking on wonderful ten- 
derness in the narration. : 

Cyrilla was looking very grave and downcast when 
he finished speaking, and for a time was silent But 
as she looked up furtively, and saw his brown face 
paling and his hands trembling in alarmed suspense, 
she hurriedly began at random. 

“I’m sorry enough for this, Job,” she said, “and I 
ain’t been giving you the credit you deserved. When 
you come to tell me about ’Rastus, I s’posed it was to 
sort of let me know you didn’t care about me your- 
self, and I felt pretty bad about it. I never should 
have took ’Rastus, for you was the one I always liked. 
I ain’t blamin’ you, Job, for I can see now just how 
it was, an’ that you did what you thought was right.” 

She paused and looked at Job, now sitting with 
his head sunken low in his hands, as if doubtful how 
to finish. But at last she proceeded, slowly : 

“T don’t know, Job, as you remember cousin Sam 





than fifteen or sixteen. Well, Sam always said he was 

comin’ back when he’d made his fortune to marry me, 
and I—I was just a little girl, you know—I said all 
right, he might if he wanted to. Some time last fall 
Sam wrote me a letter, sayin’ he’d made money 
raisin’ sheep out west, and wanted to know if I was 
ready to marry him yet. You know its been pretty 
lonesome here, Job, since father died, and I thought 
what a nice boy Sam was years ago, and remembered 
how well we always got along. So I wrote back and 
told him I didn’t want to marry nobody in the dark, 
but if he’d like to come and see me, he could. It 
wasn’t long after ’Rastus died, and I s’pose you didn’t 
hear about him bein’ here, not seein’ the neighbors 
much. Before he come, I made up my mind that if 
I liked him anyways well, I should take him, for I 
don’t like livin’ all alone so. When he got here, he 
was just as nice a man as he had been boy, for what 
Icouldsee. He wanted to get married right away and 
go back, but I thought ’twasn’t best to hurry. Sohe 
set the day for some time in February, and I expect 
he'll be here most any time now, Job. You see—it’s 
pretty hard to tell him I won’t have him now, and 
yet—I’m dreadful sorry it’s all happened so, Job. I 
ain’t nobody to ge to for advice, either, you know. 
But I’ll do what you think is right.” 

Stopping abruptly, she gazed at Job with appeal in 
her eyes. Hesat for a time like one stricken and be- 
numbed, mechanically rubbing one hand over the 
other. Finally he said with pathetic simplicity : 

“I didn’t know nothing about your cousin Sam, 
Cyrilla, or I shouldn’t of said what I have. But I can 
see you ain’t noway to blame. I can’t say it ain’t 
awful hard to think of you marryin’ somebody else 
and goin’ so fur off. But if he’s thought as much of 
you asI have and ben away from you nigh twenty year 
besides, ’tain’t no more than right he should have you.” 

He rose, and walking heavily over to the hook 
where his overcoat hung, he put it on with deliberate 
firmness, then took up his hat to go. 

Cyrilla watched him with tears welling up and 
dropping down her round cheeks. Coming over to 
where she sat, Job Jaid his large hand gently on her 
head and pressed it back so he could see her face. 

“Don’t cry, Cyrilla, don’t cry,” said he. “It’s awful 
good of ye to feel sorry forme. But I'll git along. I 
don’t know as I can stand it tosee ye cry. It’s—it’s 
pretty tough, Cyrilla.” 

He stooped a little as though he would have kissed 
her. Then, fearing to trust himself, he tore away as 
he had once before and the door closed after him. 

Cyrilla sat by the fire for hours afterward, plunged 
in tearful reflection. At last, taking a little, old- 
fashioned portfolio from the table, she found within 
it a sheet of paper and a pencil. With these she 
wrote a line or two, pausing often to think. Then 
she read it carefully, and evidently satisfied, put it 
away, and went up stairs to bed, her face looking 
brighter and more calm, despite the traces of tears. 

The next morning Job’s mother, watching him anx- 
iously, could see nothing in his face which encour- 
aged her to question him. She felt, and after Job went 
out to do his chores, expressed, much motherly indig- 
nation at a woman who should have so little judgment 
as torefuse herson. “Specially Cyrilly,” she said, “for 
she has known Job sence he was a boy and ought to of 
got it through her head by this time that men like him 
don’t grow on every bush. Cyrilly Stone’ll live to see 
the day she’s sorry for such foolishness. I’ve always 
had my doubts about the Stones havin’ real good 
sense, anyway.” 

Aunt Huldah, in her wrath, swept the floor so vio- 
lently and rattled the chairs about so much that she 
failed to hear a soft knock, several times repeated. 
But when the door was opened, letting in a flood of 
the bright, wintry sunshine, she looked up to see 
Cyrilla standing with a deprecating smile on the step. 
“IT wanted see Job, Aunt Huldah, and I couldn’t 
seem to make anybody hear. Is he around the house ?” 
“No,” replied Aunt Huldah somewhat ungraciously, 
“he’s out doin’ the chores. I'll go and call him.” 

“No, don’t do that,” begged Cyrilla eagerly, “I'll 
go out and find him myself. I want to speak to him.” 





Stone. He went away from here when I wasn’t more 


to the large stable yard where she could see the eager 
cattle feeding. As she came up Job stood leaning upon 
his pitchfork, with his arms crossed and his head bent 
low upon them. Cyrilla saw that he looked sad and 
discouraged, and impetuously began : 

“Oh, Job, I don’t think you decided right last night. 
I’ve telegraphed to Cousin Sam not to come, and | 
shan’t have him if he does. And I wish you’d please 
marry me pretty soon, Job, before you find anybody 
else to give me up to.” 

After the delivery of this gentle thrust she turned 
abashed, and ran back toward the house. Aunt 
Huldah, peering out through worried and curious 
spectacles, was thus boundlessly amazed to see 
Cyrilla flying wildly up the path, and Job—her own 
grave, middle-aged Job—closely pursuing her. 

In a moment Cyrilla burst vehemently through the 
kitchen door and sat down breathless on the nearest 
chair. Seeing Aunt Huldah’s look of speechless won- 
der her face turned scarlet. 

“You—you see, Aunt Huldah, Job thinks I ought to 
marry Cousin Sam, and | don’t intend to do it,” she 
explained incoherently. 

“Well, I don’t know nothing about your Cousin 
Sam. But I should s’pose, Job Roscoe, you’d have 
more sense than to try to make Cyrilly marry him if 
she don’t want to,” said Aunt Huldah, scathingly. 

Job’s face exhibited a curious mixture of expres- 
sions, as, impelled by his mother’s severe glance, he 
hesitatingly began: “Well, mother, you know as well 
as anybody can how much I’ve always thought of 
Cyrilla, and—” 

“Then why don’t you show Cyrilly some signs of it 
now, ’stid of tryin’ to git her to marry somebody 
else ?” queried his mother sharply. 

“Why, mother,” he answered gently, “Cyrilla has 
promised to marry her cousin Sam, and I don’t want 
to make no other man feel as bad as I have over it.” 

“TI told you I wasn’t a goin’ to marry Cousin Sam. 
I don’t w—want him and n—never did,” returned 
Cyrilla, beginning to sob. 

“Job Roscoe, a body’d think I hadn’t give ye a 
christian bringin’ up, the way you act. I don’t know’s 
I was ever ashamed of ye before, but I be now;” and 
Aunt Huldah flounced angrily off into the pantry, 
where she began to cut bread with emphatic gashes, 
occasionally pausing to wipe her eyes on her apron. 

In a moment Cyrilla arose and made her way to 
the door, with her handkerchief at her eyes. “Its 
p—plain I ain’t wanted he—here, and I’m goin’ ho— 
home,” she faltered brokenly. 

But Job, standing out, with clenched hands and set 
teeth, against a dishonorable advantage, could bear 
no more. He sprang after Cyrilla, and seizing her in 
his arms, lifted her to the level of his tall shoulders 
and held her there as if she had been a child. 

“No, don’t ye go Cyrilla,” he said, and his voice 
trembled strangely. “Don’t never gono more. I’ve 
stood all I can. I’mawful sorry for your Cousin Sam, 
Cyrilla, and it seems as so it was an awful under- 
handed thing to do. But I shan’t give ye up to no- 
body now.” 

Aunt Huldah came out of the pantry and glanced 
at the pair sharply. It was a short glance, but it 
softened her old face amazingly. 

“I’m glad to see you’re a gittin’ your naterel sense 
agin, Job,” she remarked, as she set the bread on the 
table and drew up the chairs. “Come along now and 
eat some breakfast, both of ye,” she continued, with 
severity of accent designed to conceal some deep 
feeling, incompatible with New England stoicism. 
Job set Cyrilla down beside the chair intended for 
her, and took-his own accustomed seat. His face 
beamed with happiness, and he hardly seemed able 
to remove his eyes from her. There she sat—his 
own trim, small, erect Cyrilla, with her little hands 
and her wavy hair and her precise little ways. Why, 
how many years was it now that he had hoped to see 
her sitting there? It was so many that Job presently 
gave up the calculation. 

“Tt does seem as if they was a providence in it,” h 
muttered, “but yit I’m awful ’fraid ’tain’t right. I’m 
dreadful sorry for her Cousin Sam.” 





She made her way rapidly down the frozen paths 
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Paying $1,000 or $2,000 to members who marry after being in the Association a limited time. 
This Associatiun elevates young men morally, socially and financially. 
antage of this sure way to save small sums; become a member and secure one or two thousand at marriage, and make life a happy 
This Association is legally incorporated (March 12, 1881) under the laws of the State of Minnesota, and has been examined by the 
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At th’s time it has secured many a young man a home or 
Every thoughtful young man in this free and enlightened 
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BY JAMES L ANE ALLEN. 


ie 


Ah! many and many a year has fled, 
And mill worn out and stream run dry, 
And many a harvest been made into bread 
Since a miller came to the Acton-Rye— 
A stray young miller, 
A gay young miller, 
Came to the mill on the Acton-Rye. 


He came one day in the budding spring ; 
Blue was his eye and his new-cut blouse. 
He sang till he made the rafters ring, 
And at the dam the wondering cows 
From the frolicking miller, 
The rollicking miller, 
Turned again to the lanes to browse. 










He was the miller who threw the bold, 
But helped the weak with the heavy sack ; 
He was the miller who took fair toll, 
Yet leveled the measure in sending it back. 
The fair young miller, 
The rare young miller, 
Rather had starved than that any should lack. 


He was the miller, no matter how poor, 
Who said that the grinding was always free 
To the sacks of corn that came from the door 
Of the wayside cottage of Catherine Lee, 
While the slender miller, 
The tender miller, 
The orphan’s beauty had yet to see. 


‘For that which lessens the orphan’s mite 
Is a crust too hard for me to bite. 
These are the waters of life to me, 
But what were life worth without charity ?”’ 
Said the lusty miller, 
The trusty miller, 
As he ground it fine and white and free. 


His kindness touched poor Catherine’s heart, 
Which woe had softened, and old-time weal ; 
And sometimes now, with a guilty start, 


She drew her thoughts from the dripping wheel, 


Where the duteous miller, 
The beauteous miller, 
Stood with his curls a-dust with meal. 


And a deeper flush was on her cheek 
When the orphan fell asleep and dreamed ; 
Alone she wandered up the creek, 
When from behind a shadow streamed, 
And the blonde young miller, 
The fond young miller, 
Kissed her lips and bade her speak. 


And the miller had seen the guilty face, 
And its crimson cheek and its drooping eye, 
And evermore had the happy place 
By the laughing stream of the Acton-Rye, 
To the pondering miller, 
The wondering miller, 
Become a dream and a mystery. 


Little he thought or little wist 
Whether the race was high or low; 
Little he cared for the hopper of grist, 
Or the sacks to come and the sacks to go: 
To the musing miller, 
The losing miller, 
The sound of the grinding was far and low. 


Il. 


Ah! many and many a year is dead, 
And hope worn out and life run by, 
And many a heart for its love hath bled, 
Since a miller came to the Acton-Rye— 
A gay young miller, 
A stray young miller, 
Found his love on the Acton-Rye. 


A rain came down on the autumn hills, 
Gray and sodden for many a rood ; 
Swelled for days by swollen rills, 
The creek became a mighty flood, 
And the grave young miller, 
The brave young miller, 
Loving his mill, in the decreas stood. 
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Darker and darker grew the sky, 
Fiercer and fiercer beat the rain; 
Swifter and swifter the Acton-Rye 
Onward swept to the storm-lashed main ; 
And the careful miller, 
The prayerful miller, 
Watched its rise with anxious pain. 





One night, amid the dash and roar 
Of loosened waters, the mill went down; 
Its wrecks were scattered the broad tide o’er— 
The faithful miller was never found ; 
The fearless miller, 
The tearless miller, 
Was swept to the sea and never found. 


In a quiet spot, on a neighboring hill, 
Where the crocus springs and the primrose pale, 
Near the flashing stream and the vanished mill, 
Catherine sleeps in a virgin’s grave, 
While the bold young miller, 
The cold young miller, 
Sleeps in the ocean’s wandering wave. 


She sleeps at peace from a broken heart; 
Dreams no more of the creek-side kiss ; 
Weeps no more that lovers must part 
In a world so sad and strange as this, 
While the lost young miller, 
The tost young miller, 
Sleeps in the ocean’s dark abyss. 


In the long, long time when shall these meet ? 
And by what happy stream sit down? 
To talk in language low and sweet 
Of the old, old years when the mill went round, 
And the roving miller, 
The loving miller 





The sacks of corn from her cottage ground? 
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CAPTAIN SEABURY’S YARN. 


Brazil coast, carefully protected from the dust by a 
glass dome. On the other side was a heavy glass mug 
which he had brought from Vienna, and a shell from 
the Hawaiian islands. Another shell leaned against 
one of the andirons—it was a conch which Mrs. Sea- 

bury blew as though it were a trumpet, 


ee OS to let the Captain know that tiffin (as 


jy 


APTAIN 

Seabury had 

come back 

from another 

cruise, and there 

was joy in a cer- 

tain weatherbeaten 

old house in New Dol- 

ar Lane. People said that 

Captain Seabury was an odd 

‘, fish, and his house looked like 

an odd fish too. It was long and 

low, and shingled upon the sides as well as roof, and 

the overlapping shingles looked like fish scales, while 

the mosses which clung to them resembled barnacles 

and seaweed. But if the outside of the house was not 

attractive, the inside was one of the most fascinating 

museums in all Nantucket. Even when the Captain 
was not at home to tell stories, 
Rosamond delighted to visit it 
to play with little Marina and 
look over the curiosities with 
which every room was stored. 
Marina was a little dump of a 
thing, three years old. She 
had been named for one of 
Shakespeare’s heroines and for 
the same reason, because she 
was bornatsea. Mrs. Seabury 
had been her husband’s com- 
panion on many an adventur- 
ous whaling voyage, but after 
Marina made her appearance 
late in their wedded life, she 
had given up the sea and set- 
tled in the queer old house in 
Nantucket. Rosamond was a 
summer visitor at the island, 
she was a child of the sea her- 
self in a certain sense, for her 
father was a naval officer. He 
was stationed in the China seas 
when she was born and did not 
return until she was quite a 





she called lunch) was ready. Before the fire a leopard’s 
skin was spread for a mat. It was one which the 
Captain had bought of some negro savages on the 
Guinea coast, and there were bits of China scattered 
here and there which reminded Rosamond of her 
mother’s set. Besides these, there was a cage of 
Java sparrows in the window and hung close beside 
them, their strange roots wrapped in cocoa fibre, was 
a bunch of blossoming orchids from Singapore. Alto- 
gether a visit here was equal to reading a series of 
exciting adventures. But when Captain Seabury came 
home, under the influence of his graphic story-telling, 
it seemed to Rosamond that she was herself the ship- 
wrecked mariner, or one of the brave crew, fighting on 
slippery decks with desperate pirates. 

One day Rosamond and Marina, who had been look- 
ing at the pictures in the family Bible, paused before 
one representing the great fish swallowing Jonah. 
“Papa knows knows all about whales,” said little Ma- 
rina, and glancing up at the Captain she asked: “Did 
ever a whale swallow you, papa?” 

“Pretty nearly,” replied the Captain, “and if it hadn’t 
a been for your mother I’d a had a worse whaling than 











little girl. She could remem- 
ber hearing her mother talk of 
him, and she felt a good deal of 
curiosity about this absent and 
somewhat mythical individual. 
One day she asked, “Moth- 
er, have I ever seen father?” 
“No, dear,” replied her moth- 
er. There was a little pause 
which Rosamond occupied by 
thinking very hard. “Mother,” she asked at length, 
“did you ever see father?” 

That was two years ago. Her father had come and 
gone since then, bringing her mother a beautiful, 
sheeny, Chinese silk, aset of gaily decorated tea things 
and other wonders, but there was nothing which he 
brought that she prized so much as the wonderful 
stories which he to.d her of strange people and lands 
and of the glorious sea. When she learned that 
Marina had been born upon it she questioned her 
about its wonders, but Marina could not even remem- 
ber that she had ever seen a whale. In Captain Sea- 
bury’s house, however, there were many mementos 
and strange objects, which to the child’s imaginative 
mind seemed able to tell stories of themselves. Over 
the mantel there was a model of the schooner Saucy 
Jane, the first vessel which the Captain ever com- 
manded, and by its side two stuffed birds from the 





Jonah’s. Your mother was with me on that voyage. 
We had caught an unusually big fellow and were busy 
chopping him up. His head lay alongside the vesse] 
and the upper jaw was held open by a hook fastened 
in the flesh, which was then strung up byachain to one 
of the spars. I had a little platform let down into the 
mouth of the whale, and standing upon this, I was 
chopping the whalebone off with an axe, when my wife 
looked over the bulwark of the vessel. ‘Why, Beza- 
liel,’ says she, ‘isn’t that kinder risky?’ and just as 
she spoke the flesh that the great hook was fastened in 
gave way, and plump down came the upper jaw on top 
of me and for a few moments the whole carcass sunk 
under water. There I was, exactly in Jonah’s plight, 
except that my whale was a dead one, while his craft 
had weighed anchor and had all sails set. It took a 
long time for the men to get the creature’s head up to 
the surface and the jaws pried open again. When I 








was taken out I was about smothered, and as cold and 
clammy as the blubber I had been pickled in. My 
wife had me carried to my berth, and ordered the 
cook to heat every plate in the pantry.” 

“What did she do that for? ” asked Rosamond. 

“To get up a reaction,” replied the Captain. “She 
stowed those hot plates all around me, clapping one 
on my stomach and two on my chest and one under 
my back, till I was about as heavily plated as an iron- 
clad frigate. As fast as they cooled off she changed 
them for hot ones, until finally the heat seemed to 
reach my heart and the old engine set to pumping 
again, and my lung bellows to wheezing, and by de- 
grees the whole machine gotintoorder. But I haven’ 
forgotten that I owe my life to Hannah Ann and I never 
will, till the old hulk goes to Davy Jones.” 

The old seaman’s watery eyes seemed filled with 
brine and he wiped them shamefacedly on an enor- 
mous Madras gingham hankerchief, and began to hum 
a very old song with a rolling refrain which followed 
every line: 

“Two gallant ships from England sailed, 
REFRAIN—Blow high, blow low, so sailed we. 
One was the Prince de Ruyter, the other Prince of Wales ; 
REFRAIN—Cruising down on the coast of Barbaree. 
Up aloft, up aloft ! the gallant captain cried, 
REFRAIN—Blow high! etc., 
Look ahead, look astern, look a weather, look a lee. 
Cruising down on the coast of Barbaree. 
I’ve looked all around and nothing do I see, 
REFRAIN—Blow high! etc., 
But an ugly, ragged wind and a lofty ship at sea, 
Cruising down on the coast of Barbaree. 
Now ahoy, ship ahoy! our worthy boat- 
swain cried ; 
REFRAIN—Blow high, etc. 
Are you a privateer or a man of war? 
said he. 
Cruising down, etc. 
Oh! Iam no privateer or man of war, 
said he ; 
REFRAIN—Blow high, etc. 
But I am a jolly pirate a seeking for 
my fee. 
Cruising down, etc. 
It was broadside to broadside so quick- 
ly then came we, 
REFRAIN—Blow high, etc., 
Until the Prince de Ruyter strewed her 
rigging in the sea. 
Cruising down, etc. 
Then, quarter, oh quarter! the pirate 
captain cried, 
REFRAIN—Blow high, blow low, so 
sailed we, 
But the quarters that we gave them 
were down beneath the sea, 
Cruising down on the coast of Bar- 
baree.”’ 


Rosamond thought this rath- 
er cruel, but her mind just 
now was taken up with another 
idea. Achest of drawers stood 
near the fire place filled with 
many strange articles which 
Captain Seabury had brought 
back from his many voyages. 
Mrs. Seabury had shown them 
to her; there were coral and 
black-eyed Susans, or Guinea 
beans, feather flowers from the 
Sandwich Islands and _fish- 
scale jewelry from the West 
Indies, elephant tusks from 
Calcutta and an ostrich egg 

from the Cape of Good Hope. In the lower drawer, 
all nicely folded, were a quantity of little flags of 
different colors and shapes. Rosamond thought they 
would make a splendid patchwork quilt, and asked 
the Captain if he would not give them to her to make 
up for him. 

“Why, bless your heart, child,” replied Captain 
Seabury, laughing, “those are the signal flags I used 0 
use when I was a mate in the English merchant ser- 
vice. Each one of them means something by itself, 
and if you string up two or three of them together you 
can spell out aregular sentence. I’ve carried on many 
conversations with ships that were so far off thatI could 
not have recognized a face on board, or told even 
whether the crew was white or black. I could no 
more sleep under a quilt made of those signals than | 
could with the fog horn blowing and I tossing off a 
reef of rocks. I should be spelling out the signals all 
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the time. Take for instance the way you have put 
them together now—that white and red square flag 
with the blue one with the white St. Andrew’s cross 
under it, that means ‘man overboard.’ If I should 
catch sight of that of a sudden I’d pitch right out of 
bed onto the floor, with the idea that I was jumping 
into the long boat and off to the rescue. That’s right, 
change ’em. Now that’s worse thanever. Puttingthat 
blue and white checker board instead of the red and 
white flag makes it read ‘ship on fire!’ Why I’d have 
all the fire companies in Nantucket squirting water 
through my windows before I could stop yelling if that 
came on me of asudden. And supposing you hove 
up that blue one with the white patch, alongside of the 
flag you used first, I should see some ship in distress 
signaling ‘starving!’ That would be pleasant, wouldn’t 
it? And the white pennant with the red ball, the flag 
we used first, andthis blue one patched with white and 
then patched again with red, would give me news of a 
‘pirate,’ while trade off two of them for this yellow 
square, and a white one with a red cross, and I should 
look out for ‘icebergs!’ If I were dreaming that I was 
making for shore and should open my eyes just wide 
enough to see the blue flag with the white cross and 
that with the white patch flying, I should read ‘landing 
impossible,’ and I’d toss from one side to the other all 
night and imagine I was lying in the trough of the sea. 
These three flags would come like the cry of a suffer- 
ing human being, for it means ‘dying for want of 
water!’ The checker board and the white, patched 
with blue would say that the ship which hoisted it had 
‘sprung a leak,’ while here is a combination that reads 
‘Iam awreck.’ There is no end to thescares I would 
have either for myself or my suffering fellow creatures, 
and if I should happen to sight that blue pennant with 
the white ball strung up atop of the yellow and blue 
flag, with the red flag with a yellow cross just under- 
neath, I’m afraid I’d make for a gun and shoot some- 
body, unless Hannah Ann stove me under the bed with 
the mop handle before I reached it.” 

“What do those three flags mean?” asked Rosa- 
mond musingly. 

“*Mutiny!’ child, and I know what that means. 
I’ve been there myself, and if it hadn’t a been for 
those three cotton handkerchiefs anda little monkey I 
bought at S'ngapore, I’d a been buried in the sea as 
sure as my name is Seabury. The monkey was a 
great pet of mine and almostas intelligent as a human 
being. Wecalled him the Commodore, because he 
used to take on such airs of wisdom, and liked to boss 
the men so well. When they were ordered to hoist a 
sail, he would chatter at them and scold if they did 
not work hard enough, and even lay hold of the ropes’ 
end and pretend to haul. Hauling and climbing make 
up pretty much all an ordinary seaman’s duties, and 
at both of these the Commodore was a clipper. I 
used to keep him with me in my stateroom and pre- 
tended I was teaching him navigation.” 

“What did the monkey do, Captain, to save you?” 
asked Rosamond. “Did he fire a cannon at the mu- 
tineers, or gnaw your ropes off after they had bound 
you?” 

“Neither, child. It was at the time that I was mate 
of the English merchantman, but we’d been on a long 
cruise, and our men had dropped off with yellow fever 
and we took in a new crew of Portuguese at the West 
Indies. We hadavaluable cargo and were consigned 
to Cape Town and from there to Bombay. The men 
had only expected tosail to New York and back home 
again, and they were disgusted with the prospect of 
such a long voyage, for from Bombay we had orders 
to return to England, and nobody knew when we would 
get around to the West Indies again. The captain 
was only just getting up from the yellow fever, and 
kept his cabin most of the time, so that really I com- 
manded the ship. The boatswain and the engineer 
and the cook, with two ordinary seamen, wereall there 
were le& of the original English crew. The rest were all 
those villainous foreigners, and a worse gang I never 
saw. When we had almost reached Cape Town, one 
of them came to me and said that the crew had de- 
cided not to go any further, but intended to leave the 
ship here and wait for a chance to return to the West 
Indies. I told him that Cape Town was not a port 





where we could refit, and that they must stand by 
their contract to remain with the ship until she re- 
turned to the West Indies, or at least until she reached 
England. He went away looking very black, and ! 
felt sure that the crew would desert at the earliest op- 
portunity. Wedetermined not to go in to Cape Town 
at all, but discharged the small partof our cargo bound 
for that port on board a lighter that came alongside. 
When the crew saw that we had rounded the Cape and 
were making away withall sails set for the nor’east,I saw 
by their faces that there would be trouble. They did 
not attempt anything that night, however, we were too 
near assistance. But the nextafternoon, as I wasstand- 
ing alone upon the bridge, I saw a sudden row in front 
of the captain’s cabin. One of the Portuguese knocked 
down the boatswain, and another knelt on his chest, 
while the first pinioned hisarms. At first I thought it 
was a private quarrel and was about to run to his as- 
sistance, when I heard a cry behind me, and turning, 
saw the engineer similarly served in the forward part 
of the ship. There was a rumpus in the caboose, too, 
and I knew they were serving out the cook’s rations, 
and my turn would come next. I happened to have a 
field glass in my hand and I swept the horizon to see if 
there was any chance of help. Yes, off to the south- 
west there was asail and I got out my flags and rigged 
the signal for mutiny on the hoisting line quicker than 
awink. But I hadn’t time to set it flying, before the 
rascals were upon me. We had a sharp tussle, but a 
useless one, for what could I do against six men armed 
with marling spikes. The last thing I remember was 
seeing the Commodore leap on the head of one of the 
men who was abusing me, and pull out his hair by 
handfuls. The little creature was greatly attached to 
me, and he was doing his best to save me. I believe 
I should have laughed then and there, but a marling 
spike came down just above my left eyebrow and I 
was unconscious for days afterward. 

“When next I came to myself the ship was moving 
peacefully through the water and the Commodore was 
sitting beside me, looking as wise asa doctor. The 
captain dropped in a moment later, and he looked 
happy enough when he saw I was conscious. 

“ ‘Where are we, Cap’n?’ I asked. 

“¢We are nearing Bombay,’ he replied. 

“ ¢But the mutineers ?’ I asked. 

“¢The English man-of-war that rescued us took 





care of them, and I found seamen enough at the Cape 
to fit us off after a fashion, though not so well as | 
could wish.’ 

“*But how did it happen that we were rescued at 
all?’ I persisted. 

“ ‘Why those fools of Portuguese didn’t know enough 
to take down your signal, and when the captain of the 
man-of-war saw it flying he bore right down on us and 
settled matters.’ 

“Well, I must say that I was stuck then. ‘Cap'n,’ 
says I, just as solemn; ‘that signal musta been hoisted 
by spirits, for I didn’t do it. I got it all ready, but | 
didn’t have time to send it up.’ 

“ ‘Are you sure of this ?’ says the captain. 

“ Certain,’ says I. 

“*Then,’ says the captain, ‘it must have been the 
Commodore. We found him up the mainmast and 
he wouldn’t come down until every one of the Portu- 
guese were transferred to the man-of-war.’ 

“Well, the Commodore it was, and many a time 
after that I’ve rigged a signal and left it lying handy, 
and he would catch at the line and haul away until it 
was in position, and then fasten the end of the cord 
around a stanchion as handy as an ableseaman. The 
captain had a tailor in London make him a commo- 
dore’s uniform, and always saluted him in the morning 
as if he were his superior officer.” 

“Whatever became of the monkey at last?” asked 
Rosamond. 

“He was drowned, poor creature, with all his tog- 
gery on. He was very vain and when in full dress 
used to run out on the bow sprit and swing, holding 
on by his tail and admiring himself in the water. We 
had a new chap on board, who was always playing 
practical jokes, and one day he greased the monkey’s 
tail, so that when he tried his favorite performance 
again, the greased coil slipped over the bowsprit and 
he fell into the water. The next instant the ship 
ploughed over him and we never saw the Commodore 
again. The captain had the flags hung at half mast, 
and the practical joker received such hard treatment 
that he never tried another joke, of any description, 
from that time afterward.” 

“Tell me some more stories, please,” pleaded Ros- 
amond, as the Captain paused, but the old man shook 
his head. He had spun his yarn out, for that time. 

Lizzie W. Champney. 











A GASTRONOMIC FANTASY. 


’Twas on a branch of the great ghinko tree, 

The mellifluous crocodile sat; 
And many a sorrowful song there sang he, 
Of this land where the bald-headed boomerangs be, 
And the scarlet gohobble is wont for to flee 

To the home of the kind-hearted bat. 

Oh crocodile gay, oh boomerang wise, 
Oh scarlet gohobble, oh bat! 
The dramatis persone pat. 


Says the scarlet gohobble, “I’ve made up my mind,”’ 
‘‘He’s made up his mind!”’ says the bat. 
Says the scarlet gohobble, ‘I’ve made up my mind 
To eat pumpkin cutlets if I'm so inclined; 
There ain’t nothing better as far’s I can find, 
That’s all I can say about that, 
Oh crocodile gay, oh boomerang wise,”’ 


Says the scarlet gohobble, ‘“‘Oh bat! 
That’s all I can say about that.” 


Says the boomerang bald, ‘‘I don’t care very much,” 
“That's exceedingly kind,’ says the bat; 





Says the boomerang bald, “I don’t care very much, 


A plate of fried Kaffir is all I can touch, 
The delicate state of my health it is such 
That I fear I shall never get fat. 
Oh, crocodile gay,’’ says the boomerang wise, 
“Oh scarlet gohobble, oh bat! 
That I fear I shall never get fat.”’ 


Says the crocodile gay, as he wipes off a tear, 
“‘Ah, why sorrow so ?’’ says the bat. 
Says the crocodile gay, as he wipes off a tear, 
“Well, really, my comrades, I hain’t no idear 
There’s anything finer a sad heart to cheer, 
Than a nice, well prepared hash of cat.”’ 
Says the crocodile gay, ‘‘Oh boomerang wise, 
Oh scarlet gohobble, oh bat! 
Than a nice, well prepared hash of cat.’ 


Says the bat coldly gazing around at the three, 
And with hauteur adjusting his hat; 
Says the bat coldly gazing around at the three, 
‘*There’s nothing whatever that I like,” sezze, 
“And Is’pose if there was that it wouldn’t like me, 
I’m such a rediklus old bat. 
Oh crocodile gay, oh boomerang wise, 
Oh scarlet gohobble,’’ says bat! 
With hauteur adjusting his hat. 
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BREAD AND CRACKERS. 





T GLASGOW, Scotland, are 
located many extensive baker- 
ies, and Glasgow bread is 
famous the world over. As 
typical establishments, those 
of J. & B. Stevenson are de- 
scribed, and to show what 
progress is being made in this 
country, we pass by the im- 
mense establishments of New 
England and of various cities 
east of the Missouri river, and 
append a descriptive article on 
a cracker bakery located in 
Denver, Colorado, 5,000 miles 
west of Glasgow and ina city 
but 25 years old. 

THE GLASGOW BAKERIES. 
The Cranstonhill and Planta- 
tion bakeries of J. & B. Stev- 
enson, Glasgow, each, as a 
building, approximate in size 
to a Halifax wool-spinning fac- 
tory or a Manchester cotton 
mill. Unlike such mills or 
factories, the operatives are men only, compara- 
tively few in number, but still a full regimental com- 
pany. Entering either one, the first impression is that 
of room and air in excess for, every purpose, down to 
operations of minute detail. Even the preparationof 
barm is provided for apart in a commodious room, 
with the protection of lock and key, and the still 
more essential safeguard of the thermometer. Pres- 
ently there will be something to say of this barm and 
its peculiar preparation, and the influence of sweet 
barm in the production of sweet bread. Outside of 
the bakery, in a detached building at Plantation, is 
the stable, noted for exemplification of its abundance. 
The ground floor of this building forms a wagon- 
shed, whereas elsewhere it certainly would have 
formed a stable. The horses are provided with up- 
stairs quarters, one portion on the first floor, the re- 
mainder on the second, and their hay and straw still 
above. The condition of the horses repays the 
thoughtful consideration extended them. The stair 
is entitled to passing comment. It presents an angle 
not greatly removed from 45 degrees, and the steps, 
instead of being of wood or stone, are formed from 
breadths of worn colliery rope. The rope, in this ap- 
plication, wears long and well, and satisfactorily to 
the horses. 

The ground floor bakery has the appearance of a 
great, roomy, airy hall, the left wall, along the whole 
length, enclosing six double, one single, and one reel 
oven; the right wall, along its length, filled with steam 
doughing machines and other implements; and the 
centre largely occupied with a great bench, fitted 
throughout with drawers, which for a time receive the 
madeup loaves before they are put into the ovens. 
The first floor bakery above is a mere counterpart of 
the ground floor bakery below ; there is the same great 
hall appearance, the same ovens, the same steam 
doughing machines and implements, and the same 
centre bench with drawers. The general working 
economy of the bakeries is as follows: A 
number of men begin the day’s work at 11 
o’clock at night by carrying forward the dough condi- 
tion for the rest of the workers, whose work begins at 
3 o’clock inthe morning ; and before the middle of the 
day not only are the workers, with one or two excep- 
tions, gone, but each bakehouse, with its various im- 
plements and machines, has been cleaned for use by 
the night workers. How different from the working 
economy of the small bakehouse, and especially from 
the London bakehouse. The London baker lives 
through a ceaseless round of drudgery. In the early 
part of the evening he opens out a dirty bag of Ger- 
man yeast, and into a pail of hot water he rubs down 
two or three handfuls. Then into the yeast, of un- 
certain origin and unknown elements, he stirs flour 
until the consistency of thick cream is gained. Next, 
he empties this mixture into a tub, and adds flour to 








the consistency of a thick batter. Whenhe has done 
this he has “set the sponge.” Then he goes to sleep 
upon the bench where the bread is to be made until 
the sponge has risen, and when roused up, he works 
into the “sponge” half or three-quarters flour, as the 
“sponge” happens to need half or three-quarters of its 
bulk in flour. Hurriedly his loaves and rolls are fired 
in asmoky, dirty oven, and when eaten, the rolls and 
loaves partake of their bakehouse surroundings. They 
have been flavored by the yeast. They are heavy, 
because the yeast was stale, and because manual 
labor was insufficient for the proper working up of 
the mass of dough. Finally, the London baker does 
not know when his work is done, for no sooner are his 
bakings finished than his bread delivery rounds begin. 

The preparation of the barm at these bakeries takes 
in the main this form. To twenty-two pounds of 
sweet ground malt there is first added five, and next 
three gallons of water just off the boil. This is sub- 
jected to energetic stirring by horizontal prongs, with 
areversing motion, from the gear of an upright en- 
gine. After sufficient stirring, the vessel with the 
malt and water is covered, and allowed to stand for 
two hours or more, when a quantity of flour is stirred 
in to the thickness of a batter. This batter is next 
thinned with boiling water, and in this thinning the 
batter exhibits beautiful variations of the prismatic 
colors. _ The thinned mixture is the future barm, and 
that it may be properly attended to by skilled persons 
it is removed to the barm-room, within whichit stands 
in tubs. Ina few hours the future barm has passed 
into the sugar state, when fermentation beginning, a 
proportion of previously made barm is added to each 
tub. Fermentation now goes on apace, and when the 
active froth vitality has subsided, the barm is in a 
condition for use as the “sponge”-forming element. 
The writer had every facility extended to him to un- 
derstand the barm-formihg process in its successive 
stages of development, and, with the desire to ex- 
tend exact knowledge on the subject to the general 
public, must say that the information,which would be 
generally desirable, is in its nature incommunicable. 
It does not admit of setting forth as a worked out sum 
in addition or subtraction, but it is wholly and alone 
a process of common-sense, guided by the experience 
of the individual men in charge. Here is one of the 
fundamental difficulties. The ordinary routine has 
been gone through with the thinned mixture of the 
future barm, and although now in tubs in the barm- 
room, it exhibits unusual signs of rapid fermentation, 
destructive of assumed properties essential to the bread 
output of these bakeries, or it exhibits signs of slug- 
gish fermentation of an equally pernicious kind. As 
under either set of circumstances no text-book would 
say what should be done, so equally powerless is the 
writer. Either irregularity, in the development of a 
perfect barm, is outside the domain of theory, and 
where theory fails, common-sense steps in. By what 
may as well be called instinct, as not admitting of ex- 
planation, the skilled men in charge perceive what the 
trouble is, and at once put to rights what is wrong. 
It may be the temperature of the material, or the 
temperature of the room, or even temperature of 
the air outside, or last, it may have been the temper- 
ature, or strength, or quantity of the old but sweet 
barm introduced to help on the new. In experience 
in suitable barm-making, and the exclusive use of 
barm of constant sweetness and uniform strength, lies 
the secret of the success of these bakeries. Barm is 
the foundation-stone of their commercial success. 
The barm of these bakeries imparts all that we recog- 
nize as points of excellence in bread: sweetness, 
lightness, digestibility, absence of waste in cutting, 
and incapability to unnaturally excite or depress the 
digestive functions. Those less apt in the prepara- 
tion of barm, and those who from necessity or choice 
make use of imported German yeast, stand at a dis- 
advantage which, from the consumer’s point of view, 
should only be contemplated with a shudder. Bad 
bread must, in the nature of things, be a fruitful 
source of ailment and disease. To remedy the bad 
qualities ofsour distiller’s and brewer’s yeast, and bad 
imported German yeast, much skill is necessary on 
the baker’s part; and when an effectual remedy has 





been found, what may prove to be the cost, from the 


point of view of the public health? The common cor. 
rectives of all the forms of bad yeast are potatoes and 
alum, either singly or together. Potatoes impart 
sweetness and lightness, and alum, essentially injuri- 
ous to the tissues, to some extent bleaches, as im- 
proving color. Alum, besides, imparts toughness to 
dough possessing none of its own, and thereby admits 
into consumption qualities of flour fitted only for cat- 
tle feed. In these bakeries neither alum nor potatoes 
are employed. To the best flour there is added a 
seasoning of common salt and a suitable constant 
quantity of a perfect barm. 

The barm of these bakeries, as a sweet fermentation, 
in an advanced form, of strong liquor from malt anda 
suitable proportion of best flour, is next treated with 
flour into a paste to form the different batches for 
next day. In this state the mixture, or first stage of 
“sponge,” is stiff and dense, and the portion for each 
batch is placed in a separate tub in the respective ba- 
keries, and covered bya sack. Roughly stated, this 
mixture, or “sponge,” when placed in the tubs fills 
only one-tenth of each tub, and until the barm has 
acted on the flour, so as to swell the mixture or 
“sponge” until it almost fills: each tub, it is not ina 
condition for the next stage of development at the 
hands of the men whose work begins at 11 o’clock at 
night. No description could represent the particular 
appearance of the “sponge” which justifies the fore- 
man at 11 o’clock to say to his men that “the sponge 
will do.” His practised eye alone tells whether it is 
to yield on the morrow bread of like quality with that 
which was produced to-day. Hence, again, the worth- 
lessness of theory on the subject of bread-baking, for, 
as will presently appear, there is still another state of 
fermentation to be reached before the actually weighed 
and fashioned loaf is put into the oven. Nor even 
then does all care for the fashioned loaf cease, as will 
also presently appear, as the oven itself is an important 
factor in the bread-baking of these bakeries. Assum- 
ing that at 11 o’clock at night the “sponge” is satisfac- 
tory to the foreman, then the especial work for which 
the 11 o’clock men have heen called is proceeded 
with. The “sponge,” which, when first prepared, was 
stiff and dense, is now light, and in a condition to 
take up three times its bulk or weight of flour when 
the mixtures are placed in the two-ways-working 
dough machines. Here a pause must be made. As- 
suming that to this point the small baker had kept up 
in his processes with these bakeries, his bread at this 
point would fail, unless, as the Americans say, “he 
could still keep up his end.” No effort of manual 
labor could work together in so satisfactory a manner 
three parts of flour with one part of “sponge” as is ef- 
fected by these two-ways-working dough machines. 
These machines are capacious cylinders, revolving at 
high speed, and within them one double set of bright 
blades work in one direction, but all the while are 
crossed by another double set of blades working the 
other way. Under this cross or converging action 
flour and sponge assume any degree of plasticity that 
is desired, a similar condition being absolutely unat- 
tainable under any manual labor or hand baking. 
Hence, to some extent, the general inferiority of much 
of the bread that continues to be sold. With every- 
thing of the best, the elbow grease of the steam en- 
gine is a condition of the perfect loaf. Then, it is no! 
to be overlooked that the system of the steam working 
up of the dough is to be preferred on the score of 
cleanliness to the system of working up by the hand. 
Only in the matter of cutting up the dough, weighing 
it, and shaping it into loaves, has the hand anything 
to do with baking in these bakeries, and when the 
dough is in a condition for handling, the clock has 
struck three, and the 3 o’clock hands enter the baker- 
ies, and begin the operations of the morning. Before 
devoting a sentence or two to this handling, the gen- 
eral orderliness of these bakeries must be mentioned. 
The last work of each morning is the clean-up, and 
while this is proceeding there is also proceeded with 
the mixture or first stagé of “sponge” preparation. 
This first-stage “sponge” needs no attention until 1! 
o’clock at night, and as only part of the men are re- 
quired then to carry forward the “sponge” to the con- 
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dition of working dough, so as to be in readiness by 3 
o’clock in the morning, a system of shifts of men for 
the longer hours is possible, with a general ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the baker. The 11 o’clock at 
night hands generally find the “sponge” in readiness 
for them, and with it in readiness they have their work 
before them until 3 o’clock, and when the 3 o’clock 
hands take off their jackets, there is required from 
the 11 o’clock hands a spurt, so that the bakings may 
be finished up in time for the delivering vans. There 
is no lying about and sleeping in these bakeries, nor 
any dozing over dough. 

The three o’clock men, having taken off their jack- 
ets, find the commodious benches in the center of 
these bakeries laden with dough. Stations are forth- 
with taken, and scales and weights are in requisition. 
Dough, in convenient form, is cut into possible two- 
pound-six-ounce lengths, and at this weight they pass 
the scales. The next operation is to fashion the 
lumps into loaves, and the last is to place the newly- 
fashioned loaves within an extensive system of draw- 
ers. Within these drawers the newly-fashioned 
loaves remain until again the practiced eye is satis- 
fied with their condition. The newly-fashioned loaf 
must exhibit active signs of fermentation before it is 
committed to the oven, if the character for good 
bread is to be maintained. Hence the trouble of the 
housewife with her home bakings. She has not 
learned the business of practical baking, however 
much she may be armed with scientific teaching, and 
with guides to baking wisdom. Looked at in its de- 
tails, as conducted in these bakeries, baking bread is 
a trade to be learned, a most anxious and exacting 
trade. There is as much to be mastered in good 
bread-baking as there is to be learned at the lathe or 
vise. The final process is the firing, and the care 
taken for successful firing in these bakeries stands in 
more need of telling than the writer has inclination to 
bestow. The ovens are of the cleanest, and aremost 
carefully attended to. The soles arefrom the famous 
Duntonknoll quarries, from which all the best Scotch 
ovens have been laid, and from which the ovens of the 
London Aerated Bread Co. have been laid. These 
soles are indestructible, and maintain heat better than 
the Middlesborough or any other stones. When 
newly laid they must be fired with care, until their 
moisture is burned out, but afterward they will sus- 
tain any common temperature without risk of frac- 
ture. Infull and constant work their firing costs no 
more than three farthings per sack of flour of 250 
pounds. The soles will not sustain a cold or hot- 
blast heat, but fuse into a glass under blast. From 
the same quarries the oven sides are lined with 
“cuist” stones, and the oven mouths are also of 
“cuist” stones. If all domestic ovens were lined with 
thin slabs of these stones, an equal temperature 
might be maintained, these stones possessing the de- 
sirable property of equalizing temperature. Against 
the “cuist” stone sides of the ovens of these bakeries 
pine boards are laid, that the bread may not be in 
contact with the “cuist.” On one of the floors a car- 
penter has his shop, and his time is given to the get- 
ting out of new boards. 

Such are these bakeries. Soon after the establish- 
ment of the Cranstonhill bakery, it was necessary to 
turn out the vans upon the street that they might be 
used as temporary stores forthe loaves. Plantation 
bakery was then erected, and was a relief to the ba- 
kery at Cranstonhill. The moral of the success of 
both bakeries is that the public judges well between 
good and indifferent,if not bad, bread, andin theend 
it pays to give to the public bread in a condition of 
absolute purity, unadulterated with potatoes or alum, 
or any other agent, and prepared as machinery alone 
can prepare. Every day the Cranstonhill bakery ex- 
changes a couple of loaves with the Plantation, that 
it may be known which bakery is making the best use 
of the same flour, and common salt and barm. 

A COLORADO CRACKER BAKERY. 

“Here is where the beginning is made,” said the 
cracker maker, as ushering a Denver 7ribune-Repub- 
lican reporter down stairs into the bowels of the earth 
he pointed out a huge iron cylinder in one corner, into 
which some genius from above was letting down flour 


as fast as aman beside the machine could take care 
of it. The cylinder was what is known as a barrel 
mixer, and could work at once dough containing six 
barrels of flour. It had an open, rectangular mouth, 
into which the flour was sifted down through a chute 
above as it was wanted, aad within were two hollow 
shafts of equal length revolving in opposite directions 
on a single core-shaft axle, and on which the cylinder 
turns when it is to be emptied of its own load. Per- 
pendicular arms from these shafts thoroughly mix the 
water and flour, or “sponge,” as it is called, which is 
the first operation in manufacture. Two lines of belt- 
ing work the shafting. It requires but twelve minutes 
on an average to work up a batch of sponge, which is 
gotten out by turning the mixer three-fourths way and 
pulling the sponge out into long, vat-like tubs on 
wheels, holding half a batch apiece. These vats are 
only half filled, as the sponge is left to work over night, 
so that inthe morning it is not unusual to find a vat 
running over. The aerated sponge is then tumbled 
back into the mixer, and after a few minutes working 
over it becomes the regular article of dough. This 
machine is a wonderful help for bakers, as with one 
man it does, in the twelve minutes stated, what it 
would take three men three-fourths of an hour to ac- 
complish, and half kill them at that. 
For plain sponge goods, the ingredients are the 
flour, water, fine lard, salt and bicarbonate of soda; 
but it is only with soda-cracker stock that the sponge 
dough is used. For sweet goods the mixingis asingle 
process. It is also at this stage of manufacture that 
spices, fruits, sweetmeats and other alluring and _ pal- 
atable things go into the goods. And it is here that 
the making of fancy crackers is full of secret mixings. 
some of these having required months of experiment- 
ing and large outlays of money in their perfection. 
For this reason, weights and mixtures are carefully 
guarded from prying eyes, especially from compet- 
itors. 
From the mixing machine it is but a step to the 
kneaders, known as first and second brakes. Each 
of these consists of two smoothand parallel iron rolls, 
set at sucha distance apart as the desired thickness 
of the dough sheets may call for. The first brake is 
in thecellar with the mixer,so that the dough is led 
directly to this brake from the dough vats. The 
sheets are then sent up-stairs and fed through the sec- 
ond brake preparatory to running through the cutting 
machines. These machines can be turned by hand 
or steam power as may be desired, as some fancy 
doughs of peculiar mixing require hand power; and 
they take the place of the first in kneading. After 
the finishing brake has polished off the dough into 
finished sheets of a regulation width, the stock is 
then started on the cutting machine. The dough is 
here carried by an endless cloth carrier and fed by a 
regulating attachment to another endless cloth carrier 
belt below, whence it passes under the cutter dies. 
Here whatever form the cracker is to take is stamped 
out, and just beyond the dies the cracker stock passes 
under a rack-like machine set with the dip toward the 
belt, and which picks up the skeletoned dough, car- 
rying it over into a receptacle, whence it is taken to 
be kneaded over again into dough stock. 
One boy keeps inserting wire trays about three feet 
long at the end of the carrier belting, and another boy 
further along moves the pan out as the belting drops 
the cut stock upon the pans. Each cutting machine 
is worth from $800 to $1,000, and the one referred to 
can take care of stock requiring 150 sacks of flour in 
twenty-four hours. 
As fast as the pans are filled they are set on the 
swing shelves of the ovens, where a single revolution 
of the pans, requiring on the average three minutes, 
does the baking of all goods. There are two ovens in 
this establishment, of ten and twelve pan capacity. 
The first is ten feet wide by twenty-two high, and the 
latter is sixteen feet wide by twenty-four high, and 
the shelves are three feet wide by ten and sixteen feet 
long. These shelves upon which the pans are placed 
are on an iron skeleton wheel which revolves, with 
the shelves remaining, of course, horizontal. 

The cooked goods are then carried over to the pack- 





ing table, where the best are selected and packed in 





boxes of such sizes and styles as the market may call 
for. The broken and imperfect crackers are ground 
up into cracker meal, for which there is such a de- 
mand that good stock has often to be ground up. This 
meal is used largely by restaurant and hotel keepers 
in breading meats, frying oysters, thickening soups, 
etc. 

“How many varieties of crackers do you manufac- 
ture?” asked the reporter, as he looked over the 
office samples. 

“Eighty-five is the standard number, but we can 
run up when the market calls for it. Now here are 
these cookies,” pointing to some symmetrical, white 
looking specimens with well-rounded center holes. 
“The dough in this case has to be made of such a con- 
sistency that on being chopped from the die it will 
assume practically the present shape. It took a long 
time and careful study to get at the thing, and of 
course it is a secret. 

“There is another case,” indicating a case of little 
round rolls. “Take common dough and these things 
would bake flat. As it is, the specially prepared dough 
assumes this perfectly round shape of itself on being 
dropped from the die. There are lots of fine points 
in this as well as in other trades.” 





IN ITALY. 





The harvest fields of Italy! 
Here grows the yellow grain, 

Beside the Tiber’s ancient tide 
And on the Lombard plain. 


And in the merry harvest eves, 
Long after sun hath set, 

’Tis many a rustic Romeo 
Doth greet his Juliet. 


And joyous song and serenade, 
(O, lover’s tryst so true !) 

And viol sweet, to dancing feet, 
’Neath starry skies and blue, 


Fill many a woodland glen and glade, 
And many a village bound, 

And many an ancient city’s streets 
With merry making sound. 


And in the sultry August eves 
The moon, in silence, shines, 

A silver crescent in the skies, 
High o’er the Appenines. 


The marble fanes of ancient Rome 
Grow grander in its light, 

And palm trees cast their mystic shade 
Upon the pavements white. 


Lo, Ponte Vecchio yet doth span 
Old Arno’s moonlit tide, 

And mellow-throated Tuscan trumps 
Proclaim the pomp and pride 


Of princely pageants in the streets 
Of Florence, ever fair, 

While loudly clang her clamorous bells 
Upon the evening air. 


And round fair Ischia’s wave-worn isle, 
And Capri’s sunny shore, 

The salt sea surges foam and rave, 
As in the days of yore 


When fair Colonna, pensive, looked 
Upon the glorious sight, 

And Virgil wrote his wondrous lays 
For all the world’s delight. 


O, Italy! O, wondrous land 
Of poet, prince and priest, 

Of sorrow sore, and love supreme, 
And war, and dove-like peace! 


Let artists paint thy lovely scenes, 
Upon the canvas bright, 
And poets sing thy rapturous praise 


In words of living light. 
Thos. L. Smith. 
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Hill Automatic Grain Seales. 


An Invention of Great Walue in 


FLOUR MILLS, ELEVATORS, -—=- 
-— BREWERIES, MALT HOUSES, 


And t Every ¢ Interest + Handling ¢ Grain. 


See ee ae ee ee Oe 


Great Reduction in Prices. 
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HE “rule of thumb” in milling has largely vanished under stress of the 
severe competition of late years. In no business is it more necessary 
for the proprietor to know exactly what his establishment is doing than 

in the case of a flour mill. At all times true business exactness dictates that 
the miller should know just exactly how much wheat he is grinding to make a 
barrel of flour. ‘This of course may be done by weighing into the hoppers, but 
this is a clumsy and unsatisfactory method, and open to the liability of error 
as well as requiring additional time and trouble. An automatic weigher is the 
only true solution of the question—a device that will weigh and register auto- 
matically without human liability to err. As the great majority of men desire 
to be accurate, the only recourse is to charge the errors to the hopper scale 
and its attendant, and there is just where all the trouble begins. Consequent- 
ly for many years there has been an increasing demand for a scale that could, 
if possible, overcome this unsatisfactory and expensive state of things. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to meet this demand in the various branches of 
trade, but all have invariably failed upon trial, until this automatic scale was 
produced and perfected as now manufactured and sold by the Hill Grain Scale 
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HILL GRAIN SCALE 60., | 
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Co., of Detroit, Mich. ‘This is the only machine ever invented that will cor- 
rectly weigh grain in a running stream, and at the same time record the 
quantities. It is built in the most durable manner, no wood being used, and 
is so constructed in all its details, as to be a model machine in every respect. 
It is built so as to make it withstand the continuous usage of years. The 
advantages of the Hill Automatic Grain Scale over the hopper or platform 
scale, are too numerous to mention in this short article, but would particular- 
ize: (1) Saving of labor; (2) absolute accuracy of record; (3) expense of 
maintenance; (4) space occupied; (5) precision of weight; (6) constant and 
inexorable monitor upon all grain passed through it, etc. 

It would also be well to state, in connection with the above facts, that it 
never goes to sleep, being absolutely correct, cannot forget to register, and by 
these and other advantages it is very justly claimed for this scale that it will 
very soon earn for itself in the possession of every buyer such reputation as is 
everywhere established for it where used, as well as many times its cost in 
savings. ‘These scales can be set up at any elevation, and used wherever they 
can get spout connection which is made at any angle with the hoppers on the 
top—which, when once effected, all the weighing is automatically done. 
Many of these machines have been placed in the most prominent establish- 
ments of their kind in the country, such as Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.; Ph. Best Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Bartholomae- 
Leicht Brewing Co., Chicago, IIl.; Christian, Bro. & Co., Minneapolis; Theo. 
Hamm, St. Paul, etc., etc. This scale as originally patented by Mr. Hill was 
exhibited at the fair of the American Institute in New York, and there re. 
ceived the gold medal of progress, or semi-centennial medal—an award made 
but once tn fifty years, and which, as we understand, has been made but twice 
in the history of the Institute, the last time being on the Hill Automatic Grain 
Scale. It is the highest award and given for the invention showing the most 
marked improvement in that lapse of time. 

Large reductions on the original prices of these scales have recently been 
made and all inquiries on this point will be gladly received and promptly an- 
swered by the undersigned. 

The branch office for Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Nebraska and Dakota is controlled by the Chicago Grain 
Scale Co.; No. 25 Lake St., Chicago, IIl., and correspondence in relation to 
this business for Minnesota and Dakota is earnestly solicited by 


Chicago Grain Scale Go, } ADAMS & SIBLEY, 


218 E. Third St., ST. PAUL. 
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Branch Office--245 HENNEPIN AVE , MINNEAPOLIS 
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Hib PERE ROT FRED 


We sing the praises of our Feed, A Miller’s “‘Feed”’ above all men’s When buying Rolls and Purifiers, 
Now known in distant climes, Should never give him trouble, : Don’t squander time and means, 

’Tis ‘*Case’s Patent”’ one, you know, For when it does, he is, you know, But send right down tothe “Buckeye” State 
“Automatic” for the times. A mere dyspeptic bubble. And buy the “‘Case’’ machines. 
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WE WISH THE MILMERS OF THE NORTHWEST TO KNOW 


That we have recently established an Agency at the 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, in charge of Louis B, Fiechter, 


So well and favorably known to millers generally throughout that section. 








At our salesrooms in the Corn Exchange can be seen at any time a full line of the Celebrated ** Case” Rolls, Purifiers, Centrifugal Reels, Scalping 
Chests, ete., equipped with our “Patent Automatic Feed,” acknowledged by all to be “ ‘The Perfect Feed.” “This Feed can be placed at a comparatively 
low price upon any other make of Roll or Purifier. It is perfectly Automatic, and requires no attention whatever. It will pay for itself in a very short time. 
All wishing to avail themselves of the advantages of this Feed, can address or call upon our agent, MR. FIECHTER, or send direct to our home office. 


OUR : PURIFIER 


May well be termed “CASE’S WONDER.” We make 
both Single and Double. Hither has double the capacity 
of others on the market SOLD AT THE SAME PRICE. 
The great capacity, combined with a perfect purification 
of the middlings make it THE PURIFIER OF THE AGE. 


The famous Case-Smith Purifier Suit has been taken 
from the Courts by mutual consent and settled. Millers 
using our Purifiers will never be molested by the Consol- 
idated Middlings Purifier Co., or any other. 


ieeeeees “A PERTECT SUCCESS.” 


secad and Thin k_. 


Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio: GEoRGETowN, D. C., Oct. 28, 1885. 

GENTLEMEN: We are pleased to state that our 300 bbl mill is perfectly satisfactory. It has been in operation since Sept. rst, and has not stopped since. 
Soon after starting we commenced to run day and night and cannot now fill our orders, the demand for our flour being so great. We believe we have as fine a 
mill as any in this country, having the very best flour machinery in the market, and nothing but first class work throughout. Our yields are excellent. We are 
making four grades of flour which are superior to any of the best brands in the country. Firms in the city who have never bought anything but western roller 
flour are compelled to buy ours, having more call for it than their western brands. ‘The rolls and purifiers we bought of you are doing excellent work. We 
think your rolls superior to any in the market, and would advise all millers who want a good machine to investigate their working. Your automatic feed we 
consider the only perfect feed on a roll. It saves at least one hand in a mill, besides greatly helping toward good results on account of its evenness of feeding. 
Your purifiers are doing just as fine work as your rolls, the automatic feed making them superior to any other purifier. In conclusion, we can safely say that 
the whole mill is “a perfect success.” Yours truly, G. W. CISSEL & CO. 


ie - CPS: € 
DOUBLE PURIFIER. 
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‘ OUR ROLL * 


Noiseless, Solid, 
Durable, Handsome, 


AND BEST OF ALL, EQUIPPED WITH 


The “Case” Patent Automatic Feed. 


IT IS MAKING HOSTS OF FRIENDS IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE. 


BOLTING SILK and MILL FURNISHINGS 


Of Every Description Constantly on Hand, at the Lowest Market Prices. be 


FLOlIs Re-Ground and Re-Cut. 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLS TO US. WE RE-DRESS THEM QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY. BEST LINE OF MACHINERY FOR THIS WORK IN THE WEST. 
For Estimates, Catalogues and Price Lists, Address ; 


THE CASE MFC. CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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